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CHAPTER L 

A STORM IN THB OARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS. 

HE pale April sun was just beginning to sink 
behind the Carpathian Mountains, when a 
solitary traveller on foot came struggling up a 
steep incline amid that pathless maze of dark 
glens, and rocky heights, and tangled thickets, 
and headlong torrents, which stretches all the way from the 
ancient fortress of Braszo, or Kronstadt, to the border town of 
Predealo. 

As the lonely wayfarer struggled onward, he kept glancing 
back over his shoulder — with the keen, watchful look of one 
accustomed to read such signs — at the slowly darkening sky 
behind him. Nov was this without good reason. All along 
the crests of the mountains, the eastern sky was already black 
as ink ; and through the gloom quivered spectrally, ever and 

* This title, first appUed to the great Polish conqueror by the Khan of 
Crim-Tartary, aftenwds became universal among his Turkish enemies, 
who, as usual, ascribed to magic the Tiotories which were reaUy the fruit 
of skill, courage, and faith in Qod. 
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8 A STORM IN THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS. 

anon, a fitful glare of lightning, while from the far distance 
came at times a low growl of thunder. 

All alone as he was, with night falling, and a storm coming 
on, ' the fearless coolness with which this solitary wanderer 
made his way forward would have amazed any one who had 
seen him ; for, in truth, this was the very last place where 
any man would have cared to find himself alone at nightfall. 
Dangerous enough even in broad daylight, this wild region 
threatened absolute destruction to the rash traveller who 
dared to venture into it in the dark. Now the way skirted 
the very brink of a black and frightful gulf, out of which 
rose sullenly the hoarse roar of an unseen waterfall. Now it 
passed close beneath a vast overhanging clifif of bare, splintered 
rock, from which (as the shattered boulders heaped around 
its base sufficiently showed) a huge mass of I'ock might at 
any moment thunder. down to crush the unwary passer-by. 
A few steps more plunged him into a bristling jungle of 
thorny undergrowth, rising far above his head, and not im- 
probably concealing a host of poisonous snakes, or a dozen of 
the savage mountain wolves for which these grim wilds were 
unenviably famous. And then, a moment later, the luckless 
traveller would find himself picking his way across a roaring 
torrent, along a single wet, narrow, slippery pine-stem, one 
false step on which would be certain death. 

These and other perils of the kind, however, were but a 
small part of the fearful risk which this strange man was 
braving so boldly. In 1673, the Southern Carpathians — not 
wholly secure even at the present day, when traversed by 
roads and railways— were a perfect battle-field of conflicting 
races, and any man who then ventured through them carried 
his life in his hand. In fact, what with Austria oppressing 
Hungary, Hungary constantly rebelling against Austria, 
Transylvania (then an independent kingdom) ceaselessly 
quarrelling with both ; the Turks ever and anon bursting in 
upon all three, to carry fire and sword to the very gates of 
Vienna; and bands of robbers haunting every glen and 
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thicket, and plundering with commendahle impartiality 
Austrian, Hungarian, Transylvanian, and Turk — with all 
this, any one visiting this lawless border-land was apt to 
learn to his cost the truth of the quaint local saying, 'On 
the plain all men are brothers ; but when two meet in the 
mountains, each says to himself " Here comes a wolf !" ' 

But, in truth, it would have been no easy matter to name, 
at that stormy period, any part of Europe where a roan could 
have counted upon finding peace and safety. Holland had 
just been overrun by the armies of France, and had only 
saved herself from utter ruin by breaking down her sea-dykes, 
and drowning a whole province at once. Spain was rotting 
piece-meal, under a king as bigoted and brainless as herself. 
In England, Charles II. 's wretched misrule had already 
kindled the ever-growing indignation which was destined, 
fifteen years later, to drive forth the last king of the House 
of Stuart, never to return. France, sword in hand, was 
robbing and insulting all her neighbours. Turkey was 
arming for the conquest of all Western Europe. Russia, 
which, only half a century before, had seemed crushed for 
ever beneath the heel of victorious Poland, had regained her 
independence, vanquished Poland in her turn, wrested from 
her the vast plain of the Ukraine, with all its warlike 
Cossacks, and thus opened a way for the mightier achieve- 
ments that were yet to come ; for there was then at play in 
the Kremlin at Moscow, a swarthy, black-eyed, sturdy child 
of eight, as yet known only as Prince Peter Alexeievitch, but 
one day to be called Pbtbr the Great ! 

As the stranger toiled up the steep and broken hill-side 
before him, he saw on every hand abundant tokens of how 
far the fierceness of untamed nature had been surpassed by 
that of man. High over his head, on an adjacent hill-top, 
the ruins of a half-destroyed castle stood out gaunt and 
ghastly against the darkening sky. Beneath the shadow of 
an overarching crag, a few charred and smoke-blackened 
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10 A STORM IN THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS. 

timbers projected from the shapeless heap of white ashes 
which had once been a peasant's cottage. 

Scared by his approach, a mountain raven flapped heavily 
away, with a hoarse scream, from its perch on the skeleton of 
a horse, which lay bleaching amid the long, rank grass of a 
swampy hollow. Among the loose stones over which he was 
scrambling, one farewell gleam of sunlight showed him some- 
thing white and smooth — ^it was a human skulL A little 
farther on, his foot struck against a dark object, which gave 
forth a dull, metallic ring ; and, stooping down, he found it 
to be a rusty helmet, the ominous cleft in which told its own 
story. 

Sights like these, seen in such a place and at such an hour, 
might have tried even a brave man's nerve; but the in- 
domitable pilgrim seemed to pay no heed to them whatever, 
and moved steadily onward, with a step as firm, and a face as 
calm, as if he had been traversing the streets of his native 
town. 

At length he attained the summit of the ridge ; and as he 
halted for a moment to look around him from this vantage- 
point (the highest for several miles round), his hce and figure 
— imperfectly seen till then amid the brooding shadows below 
— became fully visible in the last glow of the dying sunset. 

It was often said of this man in after years, by those who 
knew him best, that the impression of what he really was 
never failed to make itself felt, even when among strangers, 
or in a mean disguise. And just so it was now. His dress 
and arms were those of the rough Transylvanian soldiers of 
fortune who, in that lawless age, were ever ready to sell their 
swords to the highest bidder — to Austria, Russia, Poland, or 
even to the common enemy of all, the Turkish Sultan — caring 
little for what or whom they fought, so long as there was a 
chance of booty, and of what they valued even more — namely, 
hard fighting. But the quiet dignity of the stranger's look 
and manner was so utterly different from the coarse and 
ruffianly swagger habitual to these rude swordsmen, that the 
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first glance would have sufficed to show that he could not be 
one of them. 

The unknown traveller's frame, though strong and well 
knit, and a perfect model of that tireless activity and 
endurance for which he became proverbial in later days, was 
but slightly above the middle size ; but his upright carriage 
and stately bearing had such a commanding effect as to make 
most of those who saw him for the first time think him far 
taller than he really was. 

His face was even more remarkable than his figure. It 
would have been noticeable, in any case, for the mere physical 
beauty to which the few portraits of him that still exist have 
done fuU justice ; but this was by no means its most striking 
characteristic. There was power in that face — there was 
energy — there was the calm confidence which stamps the bom 
leader of men ; but more marked than all these was the deep 
sadness which brooded like a cloud over the noble features 
and large, lustrous eyes, and which would have told at once to 
any practised observer that this man was one who was too 
great to be happy. 

By this time the whole eastern sky was black as night, and, 
far away toward Predealo, the lightnings were seen darting 
from hill-top to hill-top, while the mountains answered, with 
a long train of rolling echoes, the sharp, rattling cannonade of 
the thunder. 

The wayfarer was still watching ridge after ridge of the 
distant hills vanish into the ghostly dimness which heralded 
the advancing storm, when his eye fell upon two little grayish- 
white kids on the slope below him, which, seemingly heedless 
of the coming tempest, were skipping from rock to rock as 
merrily as children at play. 

*Even so it is with ^^,' murmured the stranger, with a 
deeper shade of sadness in his dark, earnest eyes. *The 
storm hangs over our heads, ready to burst ; but who heeds it ? 
" They have eyes, and see not ; ears have they, but they hear 
not"' 
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12 A BTOttM m tHfi GARPAtHi:&if MOUKTAlKS. 

The gloomy words were a too true prophecy of the speaker's 
own future career ; and their truth was made fatally manifest, 
not many years later, by the wreck of the noblest and purest 
life of that generation. 

But there was now no time for moralising ; for the storm 
was just about to burst, and it seemed likely to go hard with 
the daring pilgrim, unless he could find some place of shelter 
at once. 

Luckily he had not far to seek for it. Just at the foot of 
the ridge on which he stood, there yawned, in the base of the 
opposing clifif, the black, narrow mouth of a cavern, grim and 
gloomy enough to have served as the den of one of those 
* fire-breathing dragons ' which fell by the hand of St George, 
or of Siegfried the Invulnerable. 

But, however uninviting it might look, it wa8 a shelter, and 
this was neither the time nor the place to be fastidious. 
Down the hill he dashed like a hunted deer, and had barely 
time to dart into the sheltering cavern, when the whirlwind 
came sweeping up the valley like the rush of a charging host, 
and he heard the sheeted rain dashing against the locks 
outside with the noise of a waterfalL 

But the bold traveller had hardly begun to congratulate 
himself on having found so timely a refuge, when his first 
feelhig of satisfaction was suddenly and startlingly disturbed. 

As he looked around him, a faint glimmer in one corner of 
the cavern (which seemed to be of considerable extent), told 
him that a fire was smouldering there ; and a short scrutiny 
sufficed to show him that it had been carefully laid in such a 
way as to be easily revived, and that beside it lay two or 
three logs and a number of fagots ! 

These unmistakable signs of man's presence were anything 
but reassuring to the lonely intruder, for no honest man 
would be likely to choose such a place for his abode ; and the 
frightful suspicions which had begun to rise in his mind were 
speedily changp.d to a yet more terrible certainty. 

Something clinked beneath his heel, and, stooping to pick 
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it up, he felt it to be a broken dagger-blade ; and, a moment 
later, he caught his foot in a soft, loose substance, which, 
when he dragged it to the light, proved to be a long gray 
riding-cloak, grievously torn or cut, and deeply stained with 
blood 1 

There was no longer any room for doubt. In seeking 
shelter from the storm, the ill-starred traveller had thnist 
himself right into a den of robbers ! 
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CHAPTERIL 

AMONG WILD BEASTS. 

RAVE as the adventurous pilgrim was, he was 
not Quixotic enough to think of facing, single- 
handed, a whole gang of well-armed brigands; 
and his first thought was naturally to make 
his escape at once, before the rightful (or rather 
wrongful) tenants of this underground mansion could return 
to make him pay for his lodging with his purse or his life, 
or possibly both together. 

But, unhappily for him, the same moment which convinced 
him that his only hope of safety lay in instant flight, 
brought him a fatal proof that it was already too late 
to flee. 

Amid the howl and dash of the storm outside, hoarse 
voices were suddenly heard calling to each other, and then, 
in a momentary lull of the tempest, the doomed man could 
plainly hear the tramp and clatter of hasty steps amid 
the loose stones of the rocky gorge, coming straight up 
toward the mouth of the cave in which he was ! 

For one instant he clutched his sword-hilt and set his 
teeth grimly, as if he meditated cutting his way through his 
foes at all hazards; but the rash impulse was promptly 
quelled by a wiser thought. 

In examining the cave, he had already noticed a deep, 
dark recess at the far end of it (with an entrance so narrow 
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that only one man could pass it at a time), which, so fSstr as 
he could judge from a hasty glance into it^ appeared to 
serve as a kind of store-house for the banditti, and to be less 
frequented by them than the outer cavern, which was 
evidently their usual place of abode. 

Into this recess he hastily crept, and found, to his no 
small satisfaction, that, just within the entrance, there was 
one of those natural niches so common in grottoes of this 
kind. In this niche he was so completely hidden by a 
projecting crag, that, even should the robbers enter the 
inner cave, he would be safe from detection unless thoy 
came right up to his hiding-place, while he, thanks to a 
narrow fissure in the rock, could not only hear, but see, 
all that passed in the larger cavern. 

He was not a whit too soon. Scarcely had he ensconced 
himself securely in his new place of refuge, when a trampling 
of heavy feet, and a sudden darkening of the faint light 
which struggled through the mouth of the outer cave, told 
him that the robbers had entered it ! 

* There he is at lastT growled the foremost brigand, 
flinging roughly on the ground, with a dull thud, a kind of 
bundle which he and one of his comrades seemed to have 
been carrying between them. * Heavy enough he's been, 
mischief take him ! If the price we get for him is only half 
as heavy as ^ is, it '11 be a good day's work for us all !' 

The unseen listener's heart beat quicker as he heard this 
ferocious jest. Were the villains speaking of some un- 
fortunate captive, whom they had kept alive for ransom? 
He needed no one to tell him what hideous tortures were 
often inflicted by the Carpathian bandits upon their helpless 
prisoners, in order to force them to betray the secret of their 
wealth, and how many ill-fated wretches had returned from 
bondage in these horrible dens fingerless, earless, or eyeless — 
a living proof of what mercy was to be expected from these 
human hysenas. 

The ambushed watcher held his breath to listen, and 
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strained his eyes eagerly through the cranny in front of 
him. But, the sun having already set, the outer cave was 
now so dark that he could see nothing distinctly. 

'Make up the fire, and let's di-y ourselves after our 
wetting !' shouted a harsh voice ; 'I 'm as cold as the corpses 
that we 've left over yonder. Another fagot, Abris [Abraham], 
quick ! What, man, can those lazy hands of thine never be 
nimble ? The plague wither them !' 

* These lazy hands of mine,' retorted the man addressed, 
* have been nimble enough to make thy ribs ache ere now. 
Master Marczo [Mark], for all thy big talk; and so they 
may do again, if that long tongue of thine runs too fast 1' 

*Come, no quarrelling when there is work in hand, ye 
chattering fools!' roared one who seemed to exercise some 
kind of authority over these robbers. *Sit down by the 
fire, and be still; and one of you shove that prisoner- 
fellow this way, that we may look to his hurts, for, should 
he bleed to death, every drop of blood from his veins 
will be a penny out of our pockets !' 

At these last words (fully confirming as they did the 
worst suspicions of the concealed listener), all care for his 
own safety vanished at once from the latter's mind, and 
his one thought was to eflfect the escape of the doomed 
prisoner. He now watched, as eagerly as the robbers them- 
selves, for the fire to bum up, and give him light enough to 
see how many foes he had to deal with. 

The fagots crackled and flamed, and a bright blaze 
soon lighted up the whole cavern, showing the hidden 
watcher that the bandits numbered seven, one of whom 
had his head bandaged, while a second carried his right 
arm in a sling. 

*Only seven men, and two of them wounded,' said the 
stranger to himself, as he loosened his sword in its sheath 
with a business-like air. * With the help of God, I would 
not fear to face greater odds in a good cause.' 

Daring as he was, however, he was far too prudent to 
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contemplate, except as a last resource, so desperate a venture 
as attacking seven armed men single-handed, especially as he 
had to consider not merely his own risk, but also that of the 
prisoner whom he was trying to save, and whom the 
eui-aged ruffians were almost certain to murder at the first 
alarm. 

For the present, at least, the captive's life was safe, thanks 
to the expected ransom ; and he himself was equally secure 
in his present refuge, which, utterly dark as it was, and 
half-filled with boxes, casks, logs, and bundles of firewood, 
was as perfect a hiding-place as could be wished. He 
intended, therefore, to remain whei-e he was till the robbers 
fell asleep, or stupefied themselves with drink — which such 
brutal wretches were certain to do whenever a chance offered 
— and then, when all was still, he would creep forth, cut 
the prisoner's bonds, and carry him away. 

But hardly had he begun to rejoice over the hope of 
success which this project offered to him, when a few 
startling words, uttered by the hoarse grating voice of the 
leading ruffian, gave him something else to think of. 

* Comrades, methinks we should be none the worse of a 
cup of wine to warm us after our soaking. Here, Marczo, 
go into the inner cavCj and trundle us out that smallest 
cask ; I could trust thse to find out good wine without 
a lantern in the darkest vault of Braszoj' 

The ambushed traveller crouched closer behind his shelter- 
ing rock, and held his breath as the robber came tramping 
in, lighting himself with a blazing brand taken from the 
fire. 

For a few moments the daring stranger's life hung upon 
a hair; but, happily for him, the brigand was too eager 
for the good wine, to waste any time in looking about 
him. In a trice the wine-cask was dragged forth into the 
outer cavern, and the hideous revel began. 

It is needless to repeat the foul ribaldry, blasphemous 

B 
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curses, and brutal jests, to which the concealed traveller 
forced himself to listen, in spite of his deep disgust. But his 
patience did not go unrewarded. From their talk he learned 
that their prisoner was the only son of Count Karolyi, a 
Hungarian noble in the service of the king of Transylvania — 
that the count, while crossing the mountains with his train, 
had been led into an ambush by a treacherous guide, who 
was in league with the banditti, and had fallen fighting 
bravely to the last — that his son Mor (Maurice), struck 
down by his side, had been spared as a valuable captive, 
and sent off to the mountain-cave by the brigand-chief, in the 
charge of a few of his trustiest men, while the chief himself 
remained behind with the rest of the band, to overpower 
the resistance of Karolyi's followers, and get possession of the 
valuables which they were escorting. 

* Here's to the repose of the most worshipful Count 
Karolyi !' shouted the leader, with a savage laugh, as he 
drained a beautifully carved silver cup, which seemed strangely 
out of place in his scoundrelly hands. 

*His noble excellency will have plenty of mourners at 
his funeral ; the mountain ravens will wear their best black 
for him — ha, ha !' 

*Ha, ha !' echoed Abris, joining in the ferocious merriment. 

* Methinks the " noble blood " of these fine gentlemen runs as 
freely beneath the knife as our own ; this is the third noble 
that we have killed this year, St Troyan be praised !' 

* Aye, so it is !' cried Marczo, with an approving chuckle; 

* Count Speranski was the first, and the old lord of Szegos 
was the second.* 

* Ah ! that storming of Szegos Castle was a merry night's 
sport !' roared the leader, rubbing his grimy hands gleefully. 

* Hark ye, Janko ' (Johnny), added he, turning to the youngest 
of the group, * sing us the song you made upon that fray, and 
we '11 all help you out with the chorus !' 

The man whom he addressed — one of the many idle 
vagabonds who in that age took up the trade of strolling 
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minstrels, as an excuse for avoiding honest work, and not 
unfrequently ended (as in the present case) by turning 
robbers outright — cleared his throat with a long draught 
of wine, and then struck up, with the full strength of 
his powerful voice, a song as savage as the deed that it 
celebrated : 

* Oh, dark was the sky — moon nor star could we spy — 

As we took o'er the mountains our way, 
And tbe wind whistled shrill through the pines on the liill. 

When round Szegos we drew our array. 
By the light of their beacon they marked us full well, 

But we for no odds will retire ; 
So on we came charging, and to it we fell, 

And the word it was '* Slaughter and fire !" ' 

And then the rough voices all broke forth together, to swell 
the savage chorus : 

* Then hurrah for the fight in the merry black night t 

Better sport could we never desire ; 
Where the blood-stream doth flow, is the goal where we 
go, 

And our lamp is the wide-wasting fire I 

* We knocked at their gates — there our welcome was warm / 

Right nimbly we clambered their wall ; 
But the balls whistled out from the loopholes about. 

And thickly as leaves did we fall. 
Then our leader he cried, " There is yet to be tried 

Good weapon as heart can desire ; 
Since water and earth are to aid us no worth. 

Let us try and do better with^re/" 

* No time did we lose ; to the forest we flew. 

And fagots on fagots did lay ; 
They shot at us fiercely— but, all they could do. 

We burned down the gate and made way. 
Aha I how the sabres rang blithely that night I 

How red was the dainty whito floor ! 
A hundred stout foemen came on to the fight. 

But they never returned from it more I 
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' Laat of all fell their lord, with his hand on his sword ; 

Methinks I behold him e'en now. 
With the blood gushing red o*er his silver- white head. 

Where the hatchet had cloven his brow. 
By his side fell his wife — ^but his daughter in strife 

To be ta'en as a captive disdained ; 
From the ramparts she sprang — then we heard but one (^lang. 

And nought but a crushed corpse remained I 

* Then back to the cave with our booty we hied. 

And gaily we revelled till day ; 
The flames of the castle they shone far and wide, 

And lighted us well on our way. 
Ha, ha I how we quaflbd ! how loudly we laughed 

As the blaze it rose higher and higher ! 
And we sang, ** For a light to our banqueting night 

There is nought like a castle on fire !" * 

And then burst forth once more, louder and fiercer than 
ever, the yell of the ferocious chorus, like the rejoicing howl 
of hungry wolves over their prey : 

* Then hurrah for the fight in the merry black night ! 

Better spoi-t can Ave never desire ; 
Where the blood-stream doth flow, is the goal where we 
go, 

And our lamp is the wide-Avasting fire V 

While this riot of fiends went on, the hitherto unconscious 
captive — roused either by the uproar or by the smarting of 
his hurts — ^had begun to come to himself again, and had 
succeeded, not without difficulty (for he was bound hand 
and foot), in raising himself into a sitting posture against 
the rocky side of the cavern. 

As he did so, the filthy goatskin cloak in which his 
captors had muffled him fell back ; and the hidden watcher 
(who had expected to see a stately young warrior in the 
prime of manhood) started as he beheld the fresh, youthful 
face of a handsome boy of thirteen, whose slender frame and 
smooth, delicate features, seen in the red fire-glow amid 
the wild figures and brutal faces of these scarred, low-browed. 
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black-bearded cut-throaty might have suggested to a painter 
some fair young Christian saint beset by a swarm of demons. 

At this sight, that impulse to help the helpless, which 
was the mainspring of the stranger's whole Ufe, rose up 
stronger than ever; and he mwardly vowed that, if he 
should die for it, he would save this forlorn lad from the 
clutches of the villains who had made him an orphan. 

The gallant boy — gagged, bound, and helpless as he was — 
faced his foes like a true Hungarian, and eyed them with 
a look of calm disdain, which seemed to infuriate them 
more than any spoken defiance could have done ; for Marczo, 
meeting the captive's scornful glance, sprang up with a brutal 
oath, and spat in the helpless boy's face ! 

Unable to retaliate in words, the young noble darted 
such a look at his cowardly insulter as made even that 
soulless and half-drunkea brute draw hastily back, and 
gave the leader time to interfera 

* Let him be, you fool ! K you provoke him, he 11 choke 
with rage, and so cheat us out of his ransom.* 

This intervention came only just in time ; for the stranger's 
already overtasked self-control gave way altogether at the 
sight of this foul outrage upon a helpless boy, and in another 
moment he would have burst out of his hiding-place, and 
struck the cowardly ruffian dead on the spot 

But the robber-leader's next words stopped him short as if 
turned to stone. 

*Mend up the fire, some of ye. We must have a brisk 
blaze to welcome our captain and all the rest of our comrades, 
when they come in with the plunder — tliey wonH be long 
nowP 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BLACK SPECTRB. 

ITH all his cool daring, the bold traveller was 
literally paralysed for one instant by this new 
and terrible complication of his already over- 
whelming difficulties. 

It was no longer, then, with this small van- 
guard that he had to deal, but with the entire band. The 
main body of the banditti were already on the way to their 
haunt, and might arrive at any moment ; and when they did 
arrive, he would have as little chance of remaining unde- 
tected in the cavern as of being able to fight his way out 
of it. 

Here was a dilemma ! 

Up to that instant, he had been quite content to wait 
till the strong liquor which these savages were swallowing 
so freely should overpower their senses, and thus leave 
the way clear for him to free the captive, and escape along 
with him. But this plan was no longer to be thought 
of. One minute's delay now might bring the whole band 
upon them, and seal the doom of both; and there was 
nothing for it but instant action. 

In that iron age, all men were accustomed to peril their 
lives at a moment's notice ; and this bold champion prepared 
himself to attack singly seven well-armed robbers at once, 
as coolly as if he had been only getting ready to go to 
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bed. Unsheatliing his trusty sword with one hand, and 
drawing a pistol from his belt with the other, he lifted 
up his heart in silent prayer to God, and crept forth from 
his sheltering niche toward the mouth of the grotto. 

JHe had just reached it, and in a moment more would 
have made his final rush for life or death, when he was 
checked by hearing the robber-chief say to his companions, 
as he pointed to the captive boy : 

*Hark ye, comrades! if we mean to have our revel out, 
this young wolf-cub must not be left hera These Magyar 
[Hungarian] nobles are as cunning as their father the Evil 
One, and who knows whether the young rogue may not 
contrive somehow, when the good wine has made us drowsy, 
to break his bonds and slip away, and perhaps cut all our 
throats into the bargain by way of good-night! Thrust 
him into the inner cave, and pile half-a-dozen logs across 
the mouth of it ; and then, even if he should break loose, 
he can't get out without making noise enough to wake us 
all.' 

As the last words were spoken, the stranger crept back 
to his nook again as noiselessly as a shadow, inwardly 
drawing a long breath of relief. 

And well he might; for his enemies themselves were 
now playing his game for him in a most unexpected way. 
They were putting it into his power to free the captive 
safely and speedily, just when he was beginning to despair 
of being able to do so at all ; and he had seen enough 
already to feel sure that this boy, when once rid of his 
bonds, would be an ally worth having, young though he 
was. 

They would then be two against six — ^for the crippled 
robber could do little with one hand. Such odds, with 
tlio effect of the sudden surprise, and the pistols, in which 
he carried two men's lives, seemed anything but hopeless 
to this daring man; and his stout heart leaped, as it was 
always wont to do, at the approach of danger. 
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He kept himself closely hidden as the robbers entered 
and laid the boy on the floor ; but when they had withdrawn 
again, and were piling the logs across the entrance, he 
stole up to the prisoner's side, and, laying a hand upon 
his shoulder, whispered to him : 

* Courage, Mor Karolyi ! You have a friend beside 
you I' 

The start which the boy gave at this mysterious greeting, 
showed the wary speaker that it was just as well for them 
both that he was gagged ; and he hastened to add : 

'Listen — but be careful. I am a Christian man, and a 
gentleman of Poland. I wish to rescue you from these 
scoundrels, and, with God's help, I hope to be able to 
do it ; but we must be very cautioua* 

While he spoke thus, he was cutting with his dagger 
the cords that bound the young noble's arms and limbs, 
rightly judging that this practical assistance would inspire 
more confidence than any mere verbal assurances of good- 
will Next he removed the gag, warning his new comrade 
at the same time, in a cautious whisper, that, if he spoke 
at all, he must speak under his breath — although, in fact, 
the redoubled uproar which the ruffians in the outer cave 
were now making over their liquor might have drowned 
much louder tones. 

The Polish cavalier now began to chafe the lad's stiffened 
limbs, which the tightness of the bonds had numbed into 
absolute helplessness. While doing so, his hand suddenly 
struck with some force, amid the darkness, against some 
hard substance — seemingly the horned head of a mountain- 
goat, probably killed for food by the brigands — and he 
thrust it impatiently out of his way. 

This vigorous friction, joined to the sudden and unlooked- 
for hope of escape, speedily restored the brave boy's strength 
and animation, and it was not long ere he rose to his feet 
steadily enough. 

* Will you stand by mel' asked the Pole, in a whisper. 
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*To the death !' replied the young Hungarian finnly. 

'Take this dagger, then; and, the moment I give the 
word, upon them!' 

So saying, he moved stealthily toward the mouth of 
the grotto, with the young count at his heels, dagger in hand. 
But all at once he came to a dead halt, and, checking 
Mor Karolyi by catching hold of his arm, bent forward 
as if to listen. 

The brigand Abris appeared to be relating to his brother- 
rascals one of those wild legends which are still so common 
in the Carpathian Mountains. A haunted cavern among 
the hills, in which fearful things had been heard and seen, 
figured prominently in this edifying narrative; and it was 
plain, from the awe-stricken looks and gestures of the super- 
stitious cut-throats, that the grim tale had made a deep 
impression upon them all. 

After listening for a moment, the cavalier of Poland 
drew cautiously back into the darkness, and began to 
search about for the goat's head which he had pushed 
away from him with impatience only a few minutes be- 
fore, but which now seemed likely to prove unexpectedly 
useful. 

He was not long in finding it, and discovered, to his 
no small satisfaction, that a considerable portion of the 
hide had been left attached to the skulL In this, with 
his companion's help, he at once proceeded to array himself, 
fixing the homed skull upon his head, and wrapping the 
black, bristly skin closely round him. 

In the meantime. Master Abris had just reached the 
critical point of his ghost story, to which all his fellow- 
ruffians gave a breathless and shuddering attention : 

* So then, comrades, as I was telling you, these goat-herds 
were sitting over their supper by the fire in that cave — ^just 
the same as we are now — when, just about midnight, there 
came a crash of thunder that shook the whole mountain, 
and up started, right in the very midst of them, an awful 
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figure, black as pitch, with two twisted horns upon its 
head !' 

Hardly were the words spoken, when, with a deafening 
crash, the logs that blocked the mouth of the inner cave 
flew scattered in every direction — the cavern echoed with 
a yell that might have scared the boldest robber alive — 
and there came bounding into their very midst (doubly 
hideous in the fitful glare of the firelight), a black and 
frightful spectre with a horned head ! 

One glance was enough for the terrified robbers. With 
a howl of tenor louder than the cry that had scared them, 
they rushed pell-mell toward the mouth of the cavern, 
jostling and striking one another in their frantic haste to 
escape. 

The shrewd Pole, rightly judging that the noise and the 
smell of burned powder would be taken as appropriate 
adjuncts of a demon's presence, fired both his pistols after 
them, and brought down a man with each shot, while Mor 
Karolyi's dagger despatched a third, who had stumbled and 
fallen in his flight. The other four had already vanished 
into the darkness. 

*And now,' said the Pole, as coolly as ever, while he 
possessed himself of a pistol, some ammunition, and the 
remains of the supper, * since our hosts have left us, I 
think we may as well leave too.' 
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With a howl of terror, they rushed pell-mell toward the mouth of 
the cavern. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

UNKNOWN AS YBT. 

HE robbers having fled down the valley m the 
direction of Predealo, and the main body of the 
banditti being expected from the same quarter, 
our two heroes naturally hurried away in the 
opposite direction as fast as possible, heading 
northward toward Braszo. 

Fortunately the storm had spent itself by this time; and 
the moon having now come forth, the two fugitives were 
enabled to proceed at a pretty brisk pace. Both, indeed 
(the Pole more especially), seemed quite familiar with this 
part of the hill-country, wild and pathless though it was. 

Swiftly and steadily, without exchanging a word, the two 
strangely assorted companions (who had never even seen 
each other till that night) pressed onward, side by side, 
through the darkness — ^now scrambling up a deep and rocky 
slope — now passing along the very brink of a yawning gulf 
of blackness, where they could hear the stones which their 
feet dislodged go crashing and booming down a seemingly 
endless descent — ^now picking their way from boulder to 
boulder across a rushing torrent, the white foam of which 
glimmered spectrally through the gloom — while, on either 
side, the vast black mountain-ridges, crested with shadowy 
pines, towered up like mighty waves surging to overwhelm 
them. 
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For more than half an hour did they hold on their way 
without a pause; for the overmastering excitement of this 
wonderful escape made the boy proof against all feelings of 
pain or fatigue for the time being. But at length he began 
to flag, in spite of himself; and the Polish cavalier, seeing 
that his young comrade's strength was failing, took him by 
the arm, and half-led, half-dragged him up the side and over 
the crest of a bold ridge in front of them. 

* Now,' said he, with the air of one accustomed to command 
and to be obeyed, * we are safe from all pursuit by this time ; 
so we will halt here to rest and take some food, for you 
must certainly need both.' 

The spot was indeed an excellent halting place. The 
bend of the hill, and the thick brushwood which clothed 
its further slope, protected them from the biting wind that 
was still blowing; and no one could approach without 
making noise enough, in forcing his way through that mass 
of tangled boughs, to give them ample warning of his coming. 

Here, therefore, they halted; and, getting well in among 
the bushes, they drew close together, and, with the cavalier's 
ample cloak spread over them both, made a hearty meal upon 
the food taken from the robbers. But, now that the strain of 
that fearful trial was past, the worn-out boy could no longer 
bear up against the overpowering weariness which he had 
hitherto resisted so bravely; and hardly had he swallowed 
his last mouthful, when his head drooped heavily upon his 
breast — ^he sank back — and in a few moments more he was 
fast asleep. 

*Poor lad! let him sleep while he can, and forget his 
troubles,' muttered the Pole, as he wrapped his own cloak 
tenderly round the slumbering boy — for, at that height, the 
chillness of the night-air was making itself felt in earnest. 
*When he wakes to find himself an orphan and a beggar, 
his heart will be heavy enough, God help him !' 

So deep were the wearied boy's slumbers, that the moon 
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had set, and the first pale gleam of dawti was stcaHng into 
the eastern sky, when he awoke. For an instant he looked 
around him with a bewildered air, as if hardly knowing yet 
where he was, or what had befallen him ; but when his eye 
fell upon the figure of his deliverer sitting watching beside 
him, he sprang to his feet with a flush of shame on his 
pale face. 

* Noble sir, you must needs think me but a poor soldier, to 
have let you watch the whole night, instead of taking my 
fair share.' 

* Such a night-watch is no new thing to mCy uiswered the 
stranger, with a quiet smile ; ^ and right glad am I that you 
have rested so well. And now, if you will tell me whither 
you wish to go, I will gladly do my best to help you on your 
way.' 

The young count thanked him, and explained that (Braszo 
itself being now in the hands of the Turks) the nearest place 
where he could hope to find refuge was the stronghold of 
Maroszvar, about a day's journey to the north-east of it, the 
garrison of which was commanded by his own cousin, Kalman 
Zrinyi 

* Good/ said the cavalier. * He who has a Zrinyi by his 
side needs no other protection ; and until you reach him, you 
will be safe under the guard of a few stout horsemen of mine, 
whom I hope to meet some three leagues hence.' 

And then he proceeded to examine Karolyi's hurts (which 
happily proved to be but slight, the blow received in the 
skirmish having stunned rather than actually wounded him), 
while the boy went on to tell him that the fortress of which 
his dead father had been the commandant was suddenly 
attacked by one of those * flying columns ' of Turkish invaders 
which were then the terror of the border, and that, after a 
desperate conflict (in which the greater part of the garrison 
perished), the superior numbers of the besiegers prevailed, and 
the fort was stormed, while Count Karolyi and his son, with 
their few surviving followers, escaped by an underground 
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passage, carrying with them all their money and valuables, in 
order to leave nothing for the' enemy. 

* But we found Christians worse than Turks,' he concluded, 
' for, just as we had got clear away, and were retreating across 
the mountains to join our own people, this brigand-rabble fell 
upon us, and then — ^you know what happened.' 

*And such things are done in a Christian land, and by 
those who call themselves Christian men !' said the stranger, 
with a sudden deepening of the melancholy that clouded 
his noble features. * How long, Lord, how long V 

The last words were uttered with such intense passion, 
that even the brave Hungarian boy felt awed in spite of him- 
self ; and there was a brief silence, which the young count 
broke at length by saying timidly : 

* Noble sir, you know who I am ; may I not know, in my 
turn, by what name to pray for the friend and deliverer whom 
God has sent meV 

*My name has little renown,' said the Polish cavalier, 
simply ; * but none tha less shall I be glad to know that there 
is 07ie more prayer sent up to Heaven for John Sobibskl' 

Little could the simple and unboastf ul hero of Poland fore- 
see that the name which he pronounced so modestly (then but 
little known beyond the bounds of his own country), was 
destined, only a few years later, to echo like a peal of thunder 
across the entire breadth of Europe, to make whole armies 
tremble, and to chill with a nameless horror even the savage 
Turkish janissaries who feared nothing else upon earth. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BETBATBD. 

BSCUEE as the hero's modesty had declared 
his name to be^ it was not unknown to Mor 
Karolyi, who had talked with not a few 
veterans of the wars of that stormy age, and 
had heard from them more than one stirring 
tale in which Sobieski's name was coupled with deeds of 
daring worthy of a Crusader. 

^Pan* Sobieski/ said he, with the wonted courtesy of a 
Hungarian noble, * I shall prize my deliverance more highly 
for having been achieved by your hand ; and I pray you, of 
your favour, to remember that if ever you should lead an 
army through this land to do battle in the cause of God and 
His church against the Turkish unbelievers, there is one 
Hungarian, at least, who will be proud to fight under your 
banner.' 

' And right glad shall I be of such a recruit, noble count,* 
replied Sobieski, warmly grasping the gallant boy's offered 
hand, * even though you should bring me nought save your 
own sword and war-horse. In truth, the time may be nearer 
than you think ; for I see that we must ere long fight for life 
and death against these Mohammedan hordes that beset us, 
and when I came hither in this disguise, I came to visit the 

* A Polish title, answering to the Spanish * Don.' 
C 
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chief Voyevodes* of Hungary and Transylvania, and try to 
persuade them to join us Polanders against the Turkish robbers 
who are plundering and slaughtering the people of God.' 

'And, doubtless, you found them all ready to do boV 
exclaimed Mor Karolyi, with kindling eyes. I 

* Alas ! * answered the great warrior, sadly, * all men living 
are but too apt to think of themselves rather than of their 
fellow-men. I found them quarrelling and fighting among 
themselves instead of standing shoulder to shoulder against 
the general peril — wasting in private feuds the strength 
which should have bucklered their country against its 
foes — neglecting the common cause of Christendom to 
pursue their own selfish ends and personal hatreds, while 
the Moslem hosts are gathering to destroy them all, 
even as the Flood swept away the careless sinners of old. 
And, worse than all,' he went on, lowering his voice impres- 
sively, * it is even said (may Heaven forbid that such a thing 
should ever be true of Christian men !) that there are among 
the Magyar nobles those who have offered to make alliance 
with the Turk himself — the common enemy and oppressor of 
all — provided they be but allowed to rule in Hungary under 
the banner of the heathen Sultan.' 

*And where, pray, do they think to find such a villain 
among us V asked the young Magyar, with scornful disbelief. 

*The common speech of men,' replied his companion, 
* points to Count Tekeli.' 

* Count Tekeli!' echoed the young noble, fiercely; 'why, 
he is a kinsman of mine own, for he has wedded our kins- 
woman, Helen Zrinyi 1 And do they dare to say, then, that 
he could ever become a Judas ? Had any man but yourself, 
noble Sobieski, repeated such a slander in my hearing, I 
would have cut it short with a sword-stroke 1' 

The future champion of Europe looked kindly down upon 
the bright young face, all glowing with generous indignation. 

* Literally, 'war-leaders'— the name then given to the great nobles who 
could bring into the field a large number of followers. 
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But ere he could make any reply, his quick ear caught a 
sound which made him start slightly, bend forward for an 
instant as if listening intently, and then crouch down amid 
the brushwood, dragging his young comrade along with him, 
and signing to the latter to lie perfectly still. 

The reason of all this caution soon became apparent. 

Out of the dimness of the shadowy glen below them 
came a rattling, crunching sound — still distant, but growing 
ever louder and nearer — mingled at times with a sharp metallic 
ring, which the practised ears of the two h'steners at once 
recognised as the tramp of shod horses upon a rocky ground 1 

As the warning sound drew nearer, Sobieski and his 
young comrade kept themselves more closely hidden than 
ever; for, in such a place and at such an hour, there was 
little chance of the approaching horsemen proving to be 
iriends. 

Nor, indeed, did they. A few minutes later, the first ray 
of sunrise fell quivering through a gap in the flanking 
mountains in one narrow streak of light, across which moved 
slowly, like figures in a magic-lantern, a long train of shadowy 
horsemen, whom a single glance showed to be Turkish 
soldiers I 

Silently and slowly they filed past, those grim, swarthy, 
stalwart fellows, at whose name all Eastern Europe trembled. 
As each man in turn caught the momentary gleam of light, 
the sudden starting out of his white turban, gay-coloured 
sash, and glittering armour from the ghostly dimness around, 
had a tvery weird and unearthly effect 

But the soldierly eye of John Sobieski was quick to mark 
their ill-kept arms and accoutrements, and their straggling, 
disorderly march — sure tokens of that fatal want of discipline 
which had so often counterbalanced all the advantages of 
their superior numbers and ferocious valour, when matched 
with the trained soldiers of Christendom. 

* These fellows have no training,' said the Polish leader 
to himself, with quiet disdain. * They are not soldiers at all — 
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they are only fighting men. If I had but a score of my 
trusty Cracow hussars here now, I would not fear to face this 
whole band of heathen robbers, many though they be.' 

Many, indeed, they were — ^a hundred strong at the very 
least ; and the two hidden spectators had good cause to con- 
gratulate themselves most heartily upon not having descended 
into the valley ere the Turks came up ; in which case, meeting 
their enemies face to face in a spot where there was no room 
either to flee or to hide themselves, they would both have 
been slaughtered there and then. 

When the last Turkish trooper had gone by, Sobieski 
raised himself cautiously from his lair amid the brushwood, 
and, bidding his young comrade follow him, crept downward 
through the thickets, as noiselessly as possible, toward the 
valley below. 

' It is one thing in our favour, at least,' said the Pole, as 
they at length reached the lower ground, * that we have no 
danger to fear where those fellows have passed. They will 
have swept the road clear for iiSy without knowing it.' 

But apparently he was mistaken; for scarcely had they 
gone fifty yards along the valley, when they suddenly came 
face to face with a single Turkish horseman, armed and equipped 
in the same way as the troopers who had just gone by. 

*That fellow must tell no tales !' muttered Sobieski, whose 
handsome face seemed to Jiarden suddenly, as he drew a pistol 
from his belt ; * and besides, his horse will be of use to us.* 

But ere he could fire, the Turk (after staring hard at them 
for an instant) called out excitedly, in good Hungarian : 

'What! my young lord. Count* Mor Karolyil All the 
saints be praised that I have met your nobleness so timely !' 

And, springing from his horse, he kissed the hand of the 
wondering boy as reverently as if the latter had been St 
George himself. 

* Why, Gyuri [George], is this you .?' cried young Karolyi, 

* In many parts of Eastern Europe, the son of a count or a prince is 
styled * Count ' or * Prince ' himself, even before his father's death. 
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as he recognised in this Turkish soldier, to his no small 
amazement, the trustiest of the Hungarian servants of his 
favourite cousin, Count Kalman Zrinyi, with whom he was 
now on his way to take refuge. * How come you in such a 
disguise ? and whither are you bound V 

*To the castle held by your noble father among these 
mountains,' answered the Hungarian Turk promptly. 

* You are bound on a vain errand, my poor fellow,' rejoined 
the young noble, sadly. * The ashes smoke where our castle 
stood, and my father is with God — may He receive his soul in 
peace !' 

And then, while the faithful henchman stood s()eechless at 
this terrible disclosure, Karolyi told him, in a few words, the 
whole of the dismal story — ^how the castle had been stormed, 
his father killed, their followers slain or taken, and he himself 
carried away captive. 

* And if you see me here alive and free,' he concluded, * all 
the thanks are due to God, and to this noble gentleman, Pan 
John Sobieski of Poland.' 

* John Sobieski ! ' echoed Gyuri, eagerly ; * the brave 
Voyevode who, when those Cossack wolves burst in upon us 
from the Ukraine, six harvests ago, gave them such a break- 
fast that they didn't wait to see what there was for supper ! 
Heaven could have sent you no better helper in your need ; 
may its blessing be upon his nobleness as long as he lives.' 

And he kissed Sobieski's hand as respectfully as he had 
just saluted that of Karolyi himself. 

*And whither doth your lordship purpose to go now?' 
asked the henchman. • I follow you, go where you may.' 

*To Maroszvar,' answered the young count, *to join my 
cousin Kalman.' 

At these last words, a sudden gloom overspread Gyuri's 
bold, brown face, and he crushed his strong hands together 
with a wild and picturesque gesture of despair. 

* Noble sir,' said he, in the faltering tone of one charged 
with some news which he shrank from uttering, 'methiuks 
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we are like two starving peasants on the puszta [prairie], each 
seeking food from the other, when neither of them has got 
any. You have told me evil tidings, but I have heavier far 
to tell you, Maroszvar has been taken by these Turkish 
dogs, and his honour your cousin ' 

* Has died like a Hungarian, as he ought,' broke in Mor 
Karolyi, with sparkling eyes. * No need to tell me thaty good 
fellow ; I know well that no enemy would ever enter any 
fort where Kalman Zriuyi commanded^ save over his dead 
body V 

But the brave Hungarian, as he met the young noble's 
flashing glance, stammered and looked confused. 

* Woe is me, thai I should live to tell such a tale to your 
lordship ; but it is even worse than you think. His honour 
— Count Kalman — ia — captive to the heathen !' 

^ Captive/^ echoed Karolyi; *say you that my cousin 
Kalman could ever let himself be taken living by these 
unbelieving hounds ? It cannot be ! And you, his hench- 
man, are still alive P he added with a sudden bitterness, the 
intensity of which no words can convey. 

The brave man stood silent, with drooping head and 
quivering lips, trembling beneath the lash of a reproach which 
the strong feudal feeling of the Hungarian of that age 
rendered doubly cruel ; and Sobieski — who had been, 
listening with deep interest and undisguised sympathy — saw 
that it was high time to strike in. 

* Noble count,' said he to Karolyi, with that quiet firmness^ 
which always made his words so impressive, * it is not well to 
judge any case till you have heard both sides of it; and^ 
moreover, tim is no place for us to stand talking. Mount 
this good fellow's horse, and let us proceed on our way ; and 
as we go, Gyuri shall tell us the rest of his tale, and let u» 
know how we may best aid his master, your noble cousin, in 
his present strait.' 

Never was any intervention happier or more skilfully 
timed. Gyuri was pleased to And that Sobieski did not join 
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in the young noble's hasty condemnation of him; Karolyi 
was made to feel that he had been hasty, and that, moreover, 
the first thing to be thought of noio was not taking Gyuri to 
task, but devising some way of freeing his captive master ; 
and both alike felt the force of Sobieski's warning against the 
iiu prudence of lingering in that perilous spot 

The Polish leader's suggestions were at once followed out. 
Mor Karolyi, as the weakest of the three, was placed upon 
Gyuri's horse, the two men walking beside him; and then 
the whole party pushed on at a rapid pace, it being now 
broad daylight 

As they went along, the henchman continued his story. 
He declared that Kalman Zrinyi had done all that man could 
do to make good the defence of his fortress against the Turks ; 
and he would probably have done so, but for the treachery of 
a part of the garrison, who mutinied against him, and opened 
a gate to the enemy. Zrinyi himself, fighting gallantly at 
the head of those who remained faithful, was struck down 
from behind and made prisoner ; and Gyuri, after a desperate 
but vaiu attempt to rescue his master, seeing that all was 
lost, had fought his way out^ and made for the mountain 
fortress held by Count Karolyi, hoping to bring him and his 
men to the rescue. 

* You have behaved like a true Magyar, good Gyuri,' said 
the young county with boyish fi-ankness, *and I have done 
you a great wrong. Forgive me.* 

* Nay, it is not for a Karolyi to ask pardon of a poor fellow 
like me,' said the brave Hungarian modestly, though visibly 
pleased with what was, according to the manners of that age 
and country, a most wonderful condescension. ' Rightly hath 
yoiir nobleness said that a henchman should ever hold 
himself bound to die for his lord, unless, indeed (as I trust it 
will be with me), he can do him better service living than 
dead.' 

* And so will you, I doub.t not,' said Mor Karolyi, heartily. 
*But oh, those treacherous villains! could no less a crimo' 
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content them than the selling of a Christian knight and noble 
to Turkish infidels !' 

* They did but what their master bade them, your lordship,* 
replied the henchman, bluntly ; * for I myself heard some of 
them say that they were set on to it by Count Tekeli.' 

At the last words, Karolyi — who had till then listened to 
these dismal tidings without a sign of flinching — started as if 
stung by an adder, and his face whitened to the very lips. 

But ere he could speak, John Sobieski (who was too true a 
gentleman to remind him in any way how fully this testimony 
confirmed his own recent statement on the same point, which 
the boy had so flatly contradicted) bent toward him, and said 
in a whisper : 

* Let us hear the whole story, that we may see clearly how 
we can best help your cousin in his need.' 

And then he turned to Gyuri — as if wishing to give the 
overpowered lad time to recover himself — and said pleas- 
antly : 

^ You have not told us yet, good fellow, how it happens 
that we find you thus disguised as a Turkish trooper.' 

*He to whom this dress belonged will never miss it,' 
answered the stout Hungarian, with a grim smile. * Thus it 
was, if your nobleness cares to hear : You know that these 
unbelieving rogues, from warring so long against Christian 
armies, have picked up one or two of the ways of Christian 
warfare ; and, ill-disciplined though they are, they 've learned 
to send out scouts in front and rear when they 're on the line 
of march, just as we do. Well, as I was following the infidels 
on their march southward — ^wishing to see where they lodged 
my master ere I went to call his friends to the rescue — one of 
these Turkish scouts had fallen some way to the rear, so that 
he was quite out of sight of his comrades when I came up 
with him. So then ' 

A significant gesture of Gyuri's sinewy hand sufl&ciently 
completed the unfinished sentence. 

*So perish all unbelievers!' said John Sobieski, who, 
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though in many points singularly humane for a man of that 
ferocious age, fully shared the then universal opinion that a 
Turk was the common enemy of all mankind, and ought to 
he hunted down and slaughtered as unsparingly as a wolf or 
a snake. * But where, then, is your master imprisoned V 

* At Braszo, my lord,' answered the Magyar, respectfully. 
'At Braszo!' echoed the great captain, with sudden 

animation. * Aha !' 

For a few moments he was silent, and seemed to he deep 
in thought — neither of his companions venturing to disturb 
his meditations — and then a sudden light dawned over his 
commanding features, showing that that marvellous genius 
which was always most fertile in resources just where any 
other man would have seen none whatever, had at last found 
the plan that it sought. 

* Listen, my friends,' said he, in those calm, confident tones 
which had so often poured fresh strength into the sinking 
hearts of his men, in the crisis of some desperate battle. 
' Methinks I have found a way whereby this thing can be 
done ; and if you two will but stand by me like men, I trust 
that, with the help of God (who hath ever been my defence 
in trouble), wo shall yet save Count Kalman from the clutches 
of the heathen.' 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A jugglbr's best trick. 

T was the day of the monthly fair of Braszo ; 
and the quaint, straggling market-place of the 
picturesque old town was crowded to overflow- 
ing, and all alive with unceasing noise and 
bustle. 

Picturesque as the town was, however, its ordinary appear- 
ance was anything but attractive. At a period when the 
streets of some of the greatest capitals of Europe were as dirty 
and ill-kept as those of the remotest village are in our own 
day, a small, out-of-the-way town on the border-line between 
two such barbarous regions as Turkey and Transylvania, could 
hardly be expected to be a model of cleanliness or comfort. 

Nor, indeed, was it such. The dusty, uneven, ditch-like 
lane zigzagging between tumble-down palisades of rotting 
timber; the grimy, bare-limbed peasant, lying in a drunken 
sleep at the rickety door of the ill-thatched sty which he 
called his * house ' — the bristly pig and the mangy dog rooting 
together beside him, amid festering heaps of garbage; the 
stunted, sickly, hollow-cheeked village woman struggling 
through the mud beneath a burden as large as herself ; the 
deformed beggar showing his hideous sores to excite compas- 
sion; the ragged, pock-marked child paddling ankle-deep in 
the gutter ; the churchyard overgrown with tall, rank nettles ; 
the crazy, \pcather-stained log-hovel rising like an island from 
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a broad lake of liquid filth — such vrevo the leadiug features of 
Braszo in 1673; nor, indeed, have they wholly di8ap|>eared 
even now. 

But, on this particular morning, the throng of striking 
figures, called together by the fair, almost atoned for the 
surrounding dirt and disorder. There was the slim, swarthy, 
brigand-like *zigeune' (gipsy), warily scanning ail passers-by 
with his keen, dark eyes, through the matted mass of shaggy, 
black, elf-locks that overhung them. There was the Trao- 
sylvaiiian peasant's hard, brown, thick-moustached face, 
shaded by a battered straw hat There, side by side, stood 
the tall, sinewy, olive-cheeked Hungarian horse-dealer, and 
the big, florid, light-haired, joUy-looking German merchant 
There, too, figured the handsome, knavish, talkative Greek, 
who in that age was to the Turk what the jackal is to the 
lion. There glided noiselessly from group to group of the 
eddying throng the tattered, crouching, keen-eyed Jew, wi^i 
the timid look which centuries of cruel oppression had 
stamped upon his sharp, aquiline face. 

* Thei-e also— more striking than all — was the half-savage 
Wallachian, with his loose white trousers tucked into his 
high boots, and a leathern girdle, almost as broad and heavy 
as a horse-collar, around his waist. Any painter of that age 
who had seen a band of these fellows pouring into the town 
in the early morning, with their rude wagons and wiry little 
horses, could have wished for no better model of their reputed 
ancestors, the Huns of King Attila, on their march to 
overthrow the tottering strength of the Roman Empire. 

From the wall of the citadel overhead — as if to complete 
this strange museum of differing nationalities — looked down 
upon that busy scene the turbaned heads, and dark, bearded 
faces, and fierce eyes of three or four Turkish soldiers of the 
garrison, who were leaning upon their long guns in a careless, 
lounging way, that sufficiently showed their utter want of 
disciplina 

But the presence of these savage invaders seemed to have 
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no effect whatever upon the eager bargainers below ; for the 
inhabitants of this wild region (which had been for nearly 
three centuries past the chosen battle-ground of the Crescent 
and the Cross) had become so habituated to invasion and war 
that they were now quite accustomed to buy and sell under 
the very eyes of their natural enemies. Not a few of them, 
indeed, actually found their best customers in the ranks of 
the * Turkish unbelievers* themselves, by whom the spoils 
which they won so lightly were very often as lightly 
squandered. 

Early as it was, the market-place was already thronged, and 
the fair in full swing. On one side, a couple of stalwart 
peasants, with the genuine rusty tan of the great Hungarian 
plain on their weather-beaten faces, and the traditional 
sheepskin butida (jacket) upon their brawny shoulders, wore 
yelling and gesticulating, as if their lives depended upon it, 
over a disputed coin, worth about the fifth part of a farthing. 
On the other, a strapping young native farmer (in a broad- 
leaved hat of gray felt, and a sky-blue vest glittering with 
bullet-shaped brass buttons) was paying rough-hewn com- 
pliments to a rosy-cheeked village lass in a short red skirt, 
with a fat goose under her arm, who, by her mischievous 
smile and her frequent pointing from him to the bird, seemed 
to be drawing a trenchant parallel between it and himself ! 

A little farther on, a buxom market-woman — whose ruddy 
face was framed in a jaunty yellow kerchief, the ends of 
which hung down her back like drooping flags — was dilating 
volubly upon the merits of the flaming scarlet sash which she 
held up temptingly before the eyes of a hesitating customer, 
whose fair complexion, broad, heavy features, and thick mane 
of straight, yellow hair falling loosely over a low, square 
forehead, showed him to be a Slavonian Czech from Northern 
Transylvania. 

A few paces beyond her, two children (whose thin, brown 
arms were fully revealed by their sleeveless tunics) were eyeing 
wistfully a neighbouring stall, piled high with cakes very 
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much like roUed-up copy-books, and indigestible enough to 
undermine the constitution of an ostrich. Two or three of 
these dainties had just been purchased by a figure which, at 
first sight, looked like a bare-footed woman who had 
anticipated the modem fashion of 'divided skirts,' but 
which was really a slim, smooth-faced lad from the plains, in 
the baggy white drawers of the Hungarian herdsman. 

Through this motley crowd came, elbowing their way 
unceremoniously — while exchanging a ceaseless cross-fire of 
good-humoured * chaff' with those whom they jostled — a 
party of men, whose arrival was instantly hailed with a 
universal and uproarious shout of welcome. 

The new-comers were twelve in number, ten of whom were 
shown, by their pointed caps, their parti-coloured dresses, and 
the ceaseless jingle of the tiny bells attached to their wrists 
and ankles, to belong to that class of strolling mountebanks 
who, under the various names of mummers, morris-dancers, 
saltimbanques, &c., had been the delight of all Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and were still as popular as ever in many parts 
of it, even at that comparatively modem period. 

The eleventh man (who seemed to act as the leader of the 
party) was a short, small figure in Turkish dress; and the 
tall fellow who walked by his side — apparently his assistant 
— wore the ordinary garb of a Transylvanian mountaineer. 

The bustle and shouting that welcomed their arrival seemed 
to draw the attention of two tall, fine-looking men who 
were pacing the ramparts of the citadel, a little beyond the 
lounging sentries; and both stepped forward at once and 
looked over the battlements, as if to see what all this stir 
was about 

Both these men wore the rich dress of Turkish officers ; 
but the younger and handsomer of the two had an 
unmistakably Hungarian face, which was manifestly recog- 
nised by the townspeople below, the moment it appeared 
above the parapet. 

A hoarse, ominous murmur billowed through the crowd as 
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he showed himself, and more than one glance of iiery 
indignation was darted at him from below. 

*See the traitor, Kalman Zrinyi, flaunting in the gay 
feathers that the unbelievers have given him !' gi'owled one 
of the sheepskin-clad peasants. * May wolves make meat of 
him, the Judas ! he has been false to his country and his 
God, and. has brought disgrace upon the Magyar name.' 

* Ay6 !* muttered another, *had his noble father lived to see 
him with the infidel turban upon his head, he would have 
hewn off head and turban together with one stroke of his good 
sword !' 

But Zrinyi, if he heard these reproaches, gave no heed to 
them, his whole attention being apparently concentrated upon 
the mountebanks and their leader in the Turkish dress, who, 
as he pressed forward through the crowd, let fall a whispered 
word or two in passing, every now and then, to some man 
amid the throng, which the person addressed seemed to 
receive with the deepest attention. *^ 

*He sees us,' said the leader in a whisper to his tall 
assistant. ' Shall we give him the signal V 

* Do so,' answered the other, in an equally cautious tone. 
And forthwith, at a sign from the leader, one of the ten 

morris-dancers struck up, in a deep, mellow voice, an old 
Hungarian ballad, while his nine comrades, dancing around 
him with gestures appropriate to the words of the song, swelled, 
with the full power of their voices, one of those quaint 
* alternative choruses' which are so common in the older 
popular songs of Scotland : 

* Ilonyadi* hath mounted his steed to ride ; 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
He is bound for the river's further side — 

(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* This hero (better known by the Greek form of his name, * Hunniades'), 
was the chief bulwark of Hungary against the Turkish invasions of the 
15th century, and his exploits have been preserved and exaggerated in 
countless national songs and legends. 
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* Wake, wake, all ye ravens, in forest and hill 1 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
When he rides forth, ye will soon have your fill ! 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

' In the Moslem's tower, through his dungeon-bars, 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
A Magyar lord is watching the stars. 

(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

' ** Did Jan Honyadi but know my pain, 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
He would come and rend these bars in twain V* 

(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* A shout— a cry — and a clashing of steel I 

(When bis sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
And Ali Bashaw starts up from his meal — 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* He calls to his men, but he calls too late— 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
Honyadi's band is within the gate 1 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* ** Dog Turks, I come like the whirlwind's breath, 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
And with me my brother, whose name is DEATH !" 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* The sun rises dim through a smoky cloud, 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
The scream of the ravens is joyous and loud, 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* ** Ride, children, ride for our mountains blue 1 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
** What tramp is behind us ?" " The Turks pursue I" 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* " Ride swiftly on with him I have freed, 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
Alone Honyadi will do this deed I" 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 
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* On the narrow bridge he stands alone— 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
Bright gleams his sword as the Turks rush on 1 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

' The foremost have fallen — the hindmost pause — 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
" Dog Turks, beware the lion's jaws !" 

(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* He stamps on the keystone— the bridge falls crash : 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
Hark ! how in the water the ruins splash ! 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

' Honyadi stands on the bank alone — 
(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 

One Turk at his feet— all the rest are gone 1 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* " Go tell thy friends, for their comrades who weep, 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
Thou hast seen how a Magyar's sickle can reap ! 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* ** If they seek the captive whom I have set free, 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmets ring) 
Let them come to my castle and take him from me /" 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king). 

* The bridge it is gone— the river is dry— 

(When his sabre flashes, the helmete ring) 
But Honyadi's glory shall never die I 
(Jan Honyadi in war is king).' 

It was lucky for the audacious singer that the Turkish 
critics overhead did not understand a word of his song, or 
they would hardly have left unpunished such open and 
offensive praise of the man who had again and again swept 
before him like dust the best armies of the Crescent. 

But that Kalraan Zrinyi had heard and understood, was 
plain enough. He had not failed to catch the significant 
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emphasis laid by the minstrel upon the verses which described 
the captive Magyar watching for the coming of his rescuers ; 
and as those words were sung, Zrinyi exchanged, unobserved, 
a quick, meaning glance with the leader of the band, in 
whom, despite the Turkish disguise, he had long since 
recognised his own henchman, the faithful GyurL 

Meanwhile, the disguised henchman and his tall assistant 
had contrived, under cover of the music, to hold a hasty but 
very important conference. 

*A11 is ready now, my lord,' whispered Gyuri; *my two 
men have their instructions, and there are plenty more of 
my comrades scattered among the crowd, all ready to do 
their part whenever the time comes.' 

* You have done admirably, good Gyuri — ^we should have 
fared but ill without youj rejoined his companion, who was 
no other than John Sobieski. 

* Your lordship flatters me,' said Gyuri, humbly. * Y<m 
were the head — I was but the hand. Could / have ever 
devised such a plan as getting into this citadel in the guise 
of a Turkish messenger bringing word of Count Karolyi's 
defeat and death % by which means I learned all the ins and 
outs of the place, and saw how we might best assail it I 
well-nigh betrayed myself, though, when I first saw my 
own master, the brave Count Kalman, turned (as / thought), 
into a heathen Turk, and false to his country and to the 
church of God!' 

'You ought to have known him better than that,' said 
Sobieski. 

'So I ought, my lord — ^you're quite right; but just at 
fii-st, you know, one doesn't see things as one should. But 
it all went right in the end, thank Heaven; and these 
thick-witted unbelievers never guessed that, when he was 
charging me with his defiance to "all Christian curs," he 
mixed up with it, " Tell my friends I am still true, and hope 
to escape " — or that I, in promising to deliver his message 
faithfully, managed to slip in, "Watch for my return I" 

D 
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And 80 we understood each other beneath the very eyes of 
these Turkish rogues, and tliey not a whit the wiser !' 

Just then the song ended, and the townspeople (upon 
whom it seemed to produce a very marked impression) began 
to edge toward the spot from every part of the market-place. 
Seeing this, Gyuri threw oflf his long mantle, and began 
to fling up and catch again, with wonderful dexterity, a 
number of small gilded balls, in the well-known fashion of 
an Eastern juggler. 

The moment the Turkish soldiers above saw what he was 
about, they pressed forward, regardless of their officer's 
presence, to look over the parapet at what was to them — 
as to all other Orientals — a favourite spectacle. The officer 
seemed to heed this breach of discipline as little as they 
did; for at that time, happily for Christian Europe, the 
whole Turkish army was little better than an armed mob — 
the men carrying insolence and insubordination as far as 
they dared, and the officers alternately letting loose the reins 
of discipline through sheer careless indolence, and striving 
to tighten them again by cruel and unjust punishments. 

In the meantime, the ten morris-dancers had begun to 
execute various feats of strength and agility, such as were 
always the delight of the indolent Turks, when performed by 
other people. Several more Turkish officers had by this time 
come up to look, and others kept dropping in by degrees, 
till at length the group included almost every officer of the 
garrison. 

None of these movements had escaped the watchful eye 
of the pretended juggler, who, seeing that the curiosity of 
the Mohammedan spectators was now fully aroused, made a 
salaam to them as low as if he had me^nt actually to turn 
head over heels, and said, fawningly : 

* Noble aghas [gentlemen], may your shadows never be 
less I Will you permit a poor juggler to exhibit before your 
honourable eyes, with the favour of Allah and the Prophet^ 
some slight proof of his skill V 
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And then he proceeded to perform a few ordinary juggling- 
tricks, such as pulling ribbons out of his mouth by the yard, 
producing from the middle of a loaf held by his companion 
a ring which he had just been seen to swallow, &c. From 
these he went on to more startling feats, and wound up by 
plunging a knife into his throat, and dragging it out through 
the back of his neck, handle aud all, unstained with blood ! 

'jN^ow, noble gentlemen,' cried he to the Turkish officers 
Qverhead, who seemed quite as much amazed and delighted 
by his performance as the crowd of peasants, 'permit your 
slave to show you a better trick still.' 

And then, turning to a crabbed-looking old woman near 
him, who was seated on the ground beside a huge basket, he 
said very politely : 

* Here, Jiene * [aunt], give me quickly, I pray you, half-a- 
dozen of those excellent eggs of yours.' 

'Excellent eggs, quoth heV grunted a burly peasant in the 
crowd ; * why, you can smell *em further than you can see 
'em]' 

In fact, this cross-grained old lady — who, by the free- 
spoken comments of the throng, seemed to be generally 
known both as a very sharp bargainer and as a most untame- 
able scold — had been selling, at an exorbitant rate, eggs 
which the indignant faces of her customers showed to be by 
no means of first-class quality ; and now (thinking, doubtless, 
that to cheat a Turk must bo an act of merit in any 
Christian), she cliarged for the half-dozen eggs demanded by 
the disguised Hungarian a higher price than ever. 
. But Gyuri paid without a murmur, and, opening one of 
the eggs, cried out, with an admirably feigned air of joyful 
surprise : 

* Truly is it said that the seed of one good deed bringeth 

* In Hungary it was then, and is still, the custom for elderly and younger 
men to greet each other as * baczi * (uncle or elder brother), and * otscm ' 
(nephew), an old woman being similarly addressed, even by a stranger, as 
*nene' (aunt). 
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forth a plentiful harvest! I have given to this poor old 
woman what she asked of me, and lo 1 Heaven hath recom- 
pensed me twenty-fold !' 

And out of each egg, as he broke it, he drew forth, and 
held up to view, a shining gold ducat 1 

The crowd stared blankly at this marvel, hardly knowing 
whether to think it a trick or not; and the knavish old 
woman, uttering a kind of choking screech suggestive of a 
strangled parrot, broke in quick succession, with hands 
trembling with greedy excitement, a round dozen of her own 
eggs, looking eagerly for the gold which she expected to drop 
out. 

But nothing came forth except a most abominable smell, 
which made all the bystanders draw hastily back. 

* Ah, you rascal !' screamed the old vixen, forgetting in her 
fury the danger of reviling a Turk, 'aren't you ashamed to 
rob a poor old widow? May mischief cling to you all the 
days of your life !' 

But her abuse was drowned in a roar of laughter from the 
lookers-on, who were delighted to see the old cheat caught in 
her turn ; and so loud and general was the merriment, that 
it drew the attention of the Turkish commandant himself, 
who was taking his coffee (as he often did) in a sheltered 
nook of the rampart. 

* Brother,' said a Turkish soldier, coming up to Gyuri, *his 
greatness, Yakoob Bey [Colonel Jacob] is pleased to command 
to his presence thee and thy men.' 

* His greatness commands — to hear is to obey !' replied 
Gyuri, obsequiously. *This is indeed the hand of God, 
noble sir,' added he in a whisper to John Sobieski, as they 
moved toward the citadel-gate. * See ! the infidels them- 
selves admit us, to their own destruction; and now, with 
Heaven's help, I will show them a better juggling-trick than 
aU!' 
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THB SILVER EGO. 






SLIGHT confusion took place as the twelve men 
and their soldier-guide came crowding into the 
narrow passage just within the forti-ess-gate ; 
and the ever-ready Gyuri, while pretending to 
scold his party for blocking the way, contrived, 
without being detected, to hamper the clumsy lock with a 
small stone, in such a manner that, while apparently shooting 
home into its socket as before, it might easily be forced by a 
violent shock from without. 

The moment the gate had closed behind him, two men 
dexterously disengaged themselves from the throng outside, 
and vanished behind the angle of the citadel-walL Mean- 
while the bulk of the crowd kept edging up, little by little, 
toward the gate itself — perhaps watching for Gyuri's return. 

When the pretended juggler and his comrades were led 
into the august presence of the Turkish commandant, that 
worthy luckily failed to recognise Gyuri (though the latter 
knew Mm at once) as the messenger who had brought the 
news of Count Karolyi's death a few days before. In fact, 
though still dressed as a Turk, the shrewd Magyar — who was 
master of every mode of disguise — had succeeded in altering 
his face and figure beyond recognition. 

'Peace be with thee, most valiant of Beys!' said the 
juggler, bowing low to the little great man of the garrison, 
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who was sitting cross-legged upon a small carpet in an angle 
of the battlements, in the full enjoyment of his coffee and 
a long Turkish pipe. 

*With thee be peace, friend,' answered the commandant, 
graciously. *What trick of thine was it which made yon 
Christian dogs laugh so loud but now V 

Gyuri told briefly the story of his sleight-of-hand with 
the eggs, and his discomfiture of the knavish market-woman, 
with which the Bey seemed greatly amused, 

* Mash' Allah ! ' (praise to God) said he, with a thick 
chuckle; 'assuredly thou hast made thy face white. But 
what men are these who are with thee V 

'Bondmen from Transylvania,' replied the juggler, 'who, 
being weary of their master's tyranny, have made their 
escai)e, with my help, to join the array of the true believers 
— whereon may all good-fortune attend !' 

' It is well spoken, and they have done wisely,' said the 
Bey, to whom this explanation appeared quite natural, such 
things being everyday matters in that place and at that 
time. ' They are welcome, for it is even such stout soldiers 
that we need, who can do good service to the Faith. Yon 
tall fellow' (and he cast a keen glance at John Sobieski, 
whose stately height and powerful frame were not to be 
hidden even by the coarse disguise that he wore) ' hath the 
look of one whose arm would be mighty to smite.' 

Brave as he was, Sobieski felt his heart beat quicker as 
he encountered the searching glance of the Mussulman, whom 
he suddenly recognised as one with whom he had himself 
fought hand to hand in a severe skirmish near Kamenyetz- 
Podolsk, during the Turkish invasion of South-eastern Poland 
in the preceding year, and a formidable scar across Yakoob 
Bey's swarthy cheek showed that the Polish hero's arm had 
indeed been ' mighty to smite ' on that occasion. 

But, luckily for him, the Turk's memory was less retentive 
than his own, and he passed undetected. 

' Now, my friend,' cried the Bey, turning again to Gyuri, 
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* since thoa hast brought these men hither, it is fitting that 
thou and they give me some proof of what ye can do.' 

* His greatness hath spoken it — ^his slave obeys,' answered 
the pretended juggler, with a low salaam. 

He made a sign to his men, and in a moment all ten of 
the mountebanks had formed themselves into a kind of living 
pyramid, standing upon each other's shoulders. Meanwhile 
Gyuri himself suddenly blew from his mouth a huge green 
snake, which, after hovering around the group with open 
jaws and quivering tongue for an instant, vanished as if it 
had never been. 

Then the juggler beckoned to one of the Turkish sentries 
who was standing near, and, holding out to him a silver 
dollar, bade him take it and hold it fast The soldier obeyed 
with a right good will ; but scarcely had he closed his hand 
upon the coin, when he opened it again with a loud cry of 
terror and disgust — and out fell a large fat slug !' 

The commandant laughed lustily at this queer transforma- 
tion ; and his mirth was heartily echoed by the ever-growing 
circle of officers around him — ^a circle which by this time 
included Count Kahnan Zrinyi himself, as well as the young 
Turkish nakib (captain) with whom he had been talking. 

* Hark ye, friend juggler/ called out the count, addressing 
his disguised henchman for the first time, * art thou able to 
tell fortunes, as well as to do tricks of jugglery ? for I would 
fain learn my kismet ' (destiny). 

'Perchance I can, and perchance I cannot,' answered the 
pretended Turk, carelessly. *But,' added he, turning and 
looking Zrinyi full in the face, * this much, at leasts can I 
foretell concerning thy destiny, that some great good-fortune 
is in store for thee this very day !' 

* This very day 1 that is but short notice,' cried the Magyar 
noble, masking beneath a well-feigned smile of incredulous 
scorn his inward emotion at a hint which he fully under- 
stood. ' Well, 1 11 believe in it when it comes 1' 

*When it comes, be ready!' rejoined the Orientalised 
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henchman, with a peculiar significance in his look and tone, 
as his master turned away. 

*Tell me, juggler,' struck in the Bey at that moment, 
* canst thou, who readest the destinies of other men, foretell 
thine own V 

* I can,' replied Gyuri, confidently, as he held up to view, 
with an impish grin, his empty purse. 'Know, most 
illustrious of believing warriors, that it is the destiny of your 
slave to carry this purse ever with him, and never to have 
more in it than there is now !' 

A general laugh greeted this characteristic and very 
significant jest 

*Tayeebf w* Allah el Nebt/^ (good, so help me Allah 
and the Prophet) chuckled the commandant, to whose 
heavy intellect such sledge-hammer wit was exactly suited. 
^TJiat prophecy, at least, shall be a false one,' he added, 
flinging a handful of gold pieces to the juggler — for the 
lavish profusion of the East was as strong in the Turk 
as its sloth and sensuality. ^ Put these in that empty 
purse of thine, and remember Yakoob Bey.' 

^His greatness's bounty is dear to his servant as the 
well of the desert to the thirsting camel,' answered Gyuri, 
fawningly, gathering the coins as they fell ringing upon 
the flagstones around him. 

The troupe of acrobats now resumed their performances, 
while Gyuri proceeded to exhibit various other feats of 
jugglery — each more startling than the last — which were 
received with marked approval by the Bey and his 
officers. 

*Now, noble aghas,' cried he at length, pausing for 
an instant as if to rest, *your servant will have the 
happiness of displaying before you one marvel more, 
which he hath reserved for your honoured eyes, foras- 
much as it is too good to be cast away upon yon rabble 
of thick-witted Christian churls down yonder in the 
market-place.' 
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'And what is it^ then^ that thou bast yet to show 
us, O skilful one ? ' asked the Bey^ as eagerly as a school- 
boy at a circus. 

'Your greatness's own sublime eyes shall see, and that 
right speedily/ answered the pretended juggler, with another 
salaam. ' Look at this ! ' 

And as he spoke, he held forth in his outstretched 
hand a beautifully shaped silver egg, somewhat larger 
than a man's fist. 

* Behold it ! ' he went on, impressively ; ' with this same 
toy, simple as it may look, I will show to these honourable 
gentlemen such wonders as they never saw in their dreams !' 

This startling announcement was just the thing to 
interest and excite these overgrown children — who were 
as childishly curious as they were brutally savage — and 
they crowded forward to look, with all the eagerness of 
children entering a peep-show. 

Then Gyuri, still holding the egg, made all his com- 
panions (including even Sobieski himself) draw oflF along 
the rampart to some distance, and lay themselves down 
flat on their backs in a row, where they remained motion- 
less, but for the measured rocking of their heads gently 
to and fro. 

This done, the juggler stepped up to a small brazier 
which was burning at the Bey's right hand (in readiness 
to re-light the Turk's long pipe should it happen to go 
out), and thrust his silver egg right into the fire. 

'Mark well, now, thou that scomest my words?' cried 
he to Kalman Zrinyi as he did so j * for lo ! even now is 
the good-fortune at hand which I have foretold to thee.* 

*Is my good-fortune to come out of that egg, then T 
asked the Hungarian count, with an admirably feigned 
sneer. 

'Thou shalt know ere long,' answered the juggler im- 
pressively. ' Get thee into yonder comer, and mark what 
comes to pass.' 
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The count, apparently discerning some hidden mean- 
ing in this unceremonious command, obeyed it without 
a word, while Gyuri, drawing back into an angle of 
the battlements, just beyond his prostrate comrades, 
crouched down upon his hands and knees, and began to 
chant a low, dirge-like song, to which the nodding heads 
of the recumbent acrobats seemed to be keeping time. 

All these mysterious preparations naturally raised the 
curiosity of the Turks to the highest point. Even the fat 
old commandant himself forgot his dignity so far as to 
rise from his place and bend over the wonderful egg, 
while his officers formed a complete ring around him, and 
even the common soldiers closed up from behind as near as 
they dared. 

Bang ! with a report sharp and stunning as a thunder- 
clap, the fatal 'silver egg' exploded like a bombshell, 
hurling in every direction its fragments, and those of the 
brazier, which was blown to atoms by the explosion. 
Seven of the Turks (including the commandant himself) 
were killed on the spot, and at least a dozen more 
severely wounded. 

Instantly the juggler and his band (who, thanks to 
Gyuri's precautions, had remained uninjured) leaped to their 
feist with a deafening shout, and, drawing their concealed 
daggers, sprang upon their bewildered foes, who, amazed and 
panic-stricken, fell before them almost without resistance. 

* God and the True Faith ! ' shouted John Sobieski in 
a voice of thunder, as he rushed upon the nearest soldier, 
and despatched him with a single stroke. 

Kalman Zrinyi's deep voice echoed the well-known battle- 
cry, and, snatching a musket from the sentry beside him, 
he beat him down with a crushing blow from its heavy 
butt-end. At the same moment a crash from below told 
that the gate was forced, and the crowd outside (who 
had been impatiently awaiting the signal), burst in like a 
mighty wave, making short work of the Turkish sentinel. 
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and two or three other soldiers, who strove to check 
them. 

Even now, however, the hardy janissaries of the garri- 
son, taken by surprise though they were, and almost 
without leaders (for nearly all their officers had been either 
killed or disabled by the explosion), stood to their arms 
with all the native courage of their race, and for an 
instant there seemed to be a chance of their being able 
to make good their defence in spite of all 

But all at once a terrible uproar broke out in the 
direction of the stables — a hoarse shouting of men, a 
crashing of timbers, a trampling and neighing of terrified 
horses — and, along with all this clamour, came a strong 
smell of burning, and a thick cloud of rolling smoke. 
One of Gyuri's emissaries had succeeded in flinging a 
lighted brand over the wall of the stable (which, as usual 
in the slovenly East, was heaped with straw and dry 
litter of every kind), and in a trice the whole place was 
in flames ! 

The Turkish troopers flew to save their horses — whose 
lives, like true Orientals, they held as dear as their own — 
thus leaving their comrades unsupported just at the critical 
moment ; and this error sealed their doom. Once driven 
beyond the narrow passage just within the gate (where 
they might have held their ground against any odds), the 
Turks had no chance, and the weight of superior numbers, 
directed by such a leader as John Sobieski, soon brought 
the fray to an end. 

But, unhappily, though it ended the fighting, it did not 
end the slaughter. In fact, in such a combat there could 
be no hope of mercy for the vanquished; for, in all the 
wars of that iron age, the conflict was always deadliest 
and most pitiless, alas ! when it was a struggle between 
two religions. The infuriated townspeople, burning to 
avenge the countless injuries and insults inflicted upon 
them by these brutal invaders, had no thought of pity. 
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The savages, who had tossed shrieking children on their 
spear-points, and humed alive helpless cripples in their own 
houses, now knew in their turn what it was to cry for 
mercy in vain; and ere the sun had reached its noon-day 
height, not a man of the Turkish garrison was left alive. 

*Nohle count,' said Sobieski to Kalman Zrinyi, as they 
stood victorious in the market-place amid their shouting 
followers, watching the flames shoot up from tower after 
tower of the captured citadel, *Gyuri will guide you to 
the hiding-place which we have found for your cousin, the 
young Count Mor Karolyi; and it will be well for you 
to remove him and yourself beyond the reach of the 
unbelievers as quickly as may be. As for me, I must 
away northward with my followers, without the loss of 
a moment.' 

*May the blessing of Heaven go with you!* rejoined 
Zrinyi, fervently, as he grasped the hero's extended hand. 
'Pardon me, noble sir, if I can find no words to thank 
you; but I trust hereafter to have a chance of offering 
you my thanks in a better form than mere empty 
words.' 

*And if your nobleness ever wants a man to die for 
you, think of me /' added Gyuri with equal energy. 

^Iwill/^ replied the great Polish captain, heartily; *nor 
could I wish for two stauncher comrades in time of need 
than you and your master. There is work enough here for 
every soldier of God, in defending this oppressed Christian 
land against the heathen ; and I hope that we may meet 
again ere long, to help one another in doing it.' 

That wish was destined to be speedily and strangely ful- 
filled, in a way of which neither the speaker nor his hearers 
could then have any idea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PACING A DEMON. 

HE pale light of a gloomy November evening 
was just waning into night, when three men 
came slowly over the great plain of Central 
Podolia, which in those days belonged not to 
Russia, as it does now, but to Turkey and 
Poland by tnrns, and not unfrequently (when the fortune 
of war was equally balanced) to both at once. 

The constant overflowings of the Dniester — toward which 
these travellers seemed to be heading — had turned many 
miles of this plain into one huge marsh, perilous enough 
to cross even in broad daylight, and doubly so at nightfall, 
when it was hardly possible for the most skilful tracker 
to avoid these treacherous abysses of black mire and foul, 
slimy water, which seemed capable of engulfing a whole army. 
But the foremost man of the three (who was evidently the 
guide of the little party) moved onward unhesitatingly, and 
his two companions followed him with equal confidence. 

That these men were bound upon no peaceful mission was 
plain enough, not so much from their being armed (for there 
were very few places in all Europe, at that unhappy period, 
where any man could venture to travel without weapons) as 
from the stem gravity of their faces, and the silent vigilance 
with which they kept glancing around them, as if watching 
for the appearance of an enemy. And had there been any 
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doubt as to the nature of their errand, it would have been 
swept away by one glance at the long line of armed men that 
came straggling after them, as best they might, by twos and 
threes, or in single file, as the nature of the ground permitted, 
till a thousand men could be seen winding like a mighty 
serpent along the narrow, zigzag, barely visible path which 
threaded this dreary waste of rank grass, and tall reeds, and 
oozy, half-liquid mud, which was neither land nor water, but 
a hideous, unnatural mixture of both. 

The guide whom these bold pilgrims were following so 
fearlessly through this perilous maze, was a shorty low-browed, 
sullen-looking fellow, in the dirty sheepskin frock of a Podo- 
lian peasant, the restless glitter of whose small, cunning eye 
was the only sign of life in his heavy, sallow, expressionless 
face. He was evidently one of those nondescript characters, 
half-smuggler and half-robber, who were only too numerous 
at that time in all parts of Europe, and more especially so in 
these wild border-lands of the East, the bypaths of which 
(as might be expected) they knew better than any other men 
living. 

This ruffian's thick, clumsy, bear-like frame and repulsive 
visage contrasted as strikingly with the stately forms and 
handsome features of his two companions, as his greasy skin- 
cloak with their shining helmets and breast-plates of polished 
steel. Both were evidently men of rank, though the one was 
dressed as a Hungarian and the other as a Pole — and both 
alike were old acquaintances of ours. One of the two, indeed, 
was soon to be well known to the whole world ; for the elder 
of the pair was John Sobieski himself, his comrade being no 
other than Count Kalraan Zrinyi. 

Six months had passed since those two men had exchanged 
their farewell hand-grasp in the market-place of Braszo, beneath 
the rolling smoke of the captured Turkish stronghold; and 
events had marched rapidly in that time. Such of the 
Ukraine Cossacks as were still under the dominion of Poland 
(for the bulk of them had been transferred to Eussia by the 
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great insurrection of Bogdan Ehmelnitski a quarter of a 
century before) had risen up as one man against the oppression 
of the Polish nobles ; and the hetman (chief) Doroszensko had 
actually gone in person to Constantinople, to ask aid from the 
Sultan against Poland! His appeal gave the Turks what 
shadow of pretext they needed for renewing the war with 
their Christian neighbours, if, indeed, it could ever be said 
to have ceased; and, in a trice, the whole country north 
of the Danube was flooded with hosts of fierce Turkish 
soldiers, army following army as wave follows wave, to 
blast the whole land into a desert, like a swarm of locusts, 
wherever they went. 

In this strange chaos of conflicting forces, in which every- 
thing seemed to be out of its natural place, old friends became 
foes, and old foes friends, with bewildering suddenness. The 
Catholic Louis XIV. was quarrelling with the Pope, the 
Pope was supporting the Protestant Prince of Orange. 
British statesmen were plotting against Britain, and French 
soldiers fighting against France. Poland was allying herself 
with her mortal foe, Eussia, and Christian Cossacks were 
leaguing with heathen Turks against Christian Poles. The 
subjects of the Emperor of Austria were deserting to the 
Sultan, and the subjects of the Sultan were calling in against 
him the armies of the Emperor of Austria. 

And so, for many a weary year to come, this demon-dance 
of havoc, and ruin, and aimless bloodshed was to go on, 
every one snatching at his own advantage, and none caring 
for the public welfare ; till at length, in the fullness of time, 
the world-wide blaze of destruction burned itself out, and, 
amid the ruins which it left, the hand of God laid silently, 
but surely, the foundations of a coming age of free thought, 
public spirit, religious liberty, and government by established 
law instead of capricious despotism. 

In the previous year, the whole province of Podolia had 
been formally ceded to its Turkish invaders by the weak 
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and worthless king of Poland, Michael Wiszriewiczki, whose 
cringing attempts to buy off these insatiable robbers only 
encouraged the latter to make new aggressions. But the 
bold spirit of brave John Sobieski and his brother nobles 
swelled up high and strong against this degrading coinpact ; 
and, with one voice, they gave their vote for breaking 
the infamous treaty, and meeting the foes of Poland 
and of Christendom with other weapons than pen and 
parchment. 

They did so accordingly, almost without troubling them- 
selves to ask the consent of their feeble king; and a stem 
warning was sent to the conquering Turk to cease his intrigues 
with their Cossack vassals, and to restore the provinces which 
he had unjustly seized, on pain of being instantly attacked 
by the combined forces of Poland and Kussia. 

The reply made to this challenge by the Sultan and his 
ministers still lives in history, as a terribly instructive example 
of that pride which * goeth before destruction : ' 

'Praise be to Allah [God] that such is the strength of 
Islam, that the union of Russians and Poles matters nought 
to Its, Since it first began, our dominion hath ever gone 
on increasing in might; nor have all the Christian kings 
who have leagued themselves together against us, been able 
to pluck so much as one hair from our beard. With the 
grace of Allah, it shall be ever so ; and our empire shall endure 
even unto the day of judgment 1' 

Boastful as these words sounded, however, they were no 
mere empty menace ; for they, had been dictated by one who 
never threatened in vain — the terrible Vizier who, like his 
father before him, was the real master of the Turkish empire 
up to the very day of his death — and Ahmed Kiuprili was 
not the man to let his deeds fall short of his words. Sweeping 
onward, like a mighty wave, the Turkish hosts had already 
forced their way into the very heart of Podolia ; and on that 
K"ovember evening, the main body of their array, 100,000 
strong, was lying encamped on the left bank of the Dniester, 
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with the formidahle Grand Vizier himself at its head^ a little 
to the west of the oft-besieged town of Choczira.* 

To meet this great host, John Sobieski had with him only 
12,000 men, for (as he had bitterly said) the Christian princes, 
who should have been fighting the common enemy, were busied 
fighting each other. Even this handful of heroes, indeed, would 
have been smaller still but for the courage and devotion of the 
brave Count Zrinyi, who, eager to do all he could for the 
cause of Christendom against the invaders, had come to join 
the Polish army with a few squadrons of Hungarian hussars 
and a body of irregular infantry, the latter having been raised 
by himself from among the sturdy peasants on his estates. 

His delight at finding that the Poles were commanded by 
the very man to whom he owed his liberty and his life, knew 
no bounds ; and Sobieski was equally glad to meet with him. 
But, even after this accession of strength, the Polish forces 
seemed miserably inadequate to encounter nearly ten times 
their number of the boldest and most practised soldiers in the 
world ; and their wary leader knew well that Ahmed Kiuprili 
was a veteran general, and that his fierce Turkish swordsmen 
would follow him to the death. 

Here, then, was the dilemma. If Sobieski fought and 
was beaten (which seemed but too probable when the odds 
were 100,000 to 12,000), the only army that stood between 
the invaders and Poland would be destroyed to the last man. 
On the other hand, if he avoided a battle, the town of 
Choczim must fall, and with it all Northern Podolia; and 
the conquering Turks would sweep onward through Galicia 
into Poland itself, which, unprepared as usual, would then 
be absolutely at their mercy. What was to be done ? 

In this fearful strait, Sobieski's daring genius devised one 
of those startling and unforeseen strokes which, falling like a 
thunderbolt upon his bewildered enemies, terrified them 
at length into regarding him as an actual magician. 

•Pronounced Khotchim. The Czemowitz-Galatz Bailway now runs 
dose to this famous hattle-field. 
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He knew well that, fierce and hardy though they were, 
the Turkish soldiers — like all men of Eastern race — were 
liahle to sudden panics, which made them, for the time heing, 
. as helpless as a fiock of sheep ; and that^ in such a case, their 
very numhers, so far from adding to their strength, would 
only increase their helplessness. He determined, therefore, 
to take them hy surprise, and, while making a pretended 
attack upon them in front with the bulk of his forces, to 
move round with a small body of picked men upon their rear 
(which they supposed to be completely protected by the 
marshes), and then, falling upon them unexpectedly in the 
darkness, set fire to their camp, and drive them headlong into 
the river. 

The first thing, of course, was to find a guide through the 
swamps ; and this, as we have seen, had already been done. 
That the roan was a ruffian of the lowest type, would have 
been plain at the first glance to a fSar less keen eye than 
Sobieski's ; but, such as he was, he was the only guide to be 
had, and must be accepted accordingly. Moreover, he had on 
one side the promise of a rich reward if he remained true, 
and, on the other, the certainty of being killed on the spot 
if he proved false — the only arguments that such a fellow 
could be expected to understand. 

The ranks of the scanty forlorn-hope were soon filled up. 
Two detachments of Polish musketeers and pikemen — two 
squadrons of light horse, to impress the Turks with the belief 
that they were being attacked by strong bodies of cavalry 
as well as infantry — ^Kalman Zrinyi's foot soldiers, commanded 
by the count himself ; and away went Sobieski through the 
deepening gloom, leading a thousand men to attack a hundred 
thousand ! 

•What would not my cousin, Mor Karolyi, give to be 
here ;now !' said Kalman to Sobieski, as they moved slowly 
onward ; * I know he will be sorely grieved to have missed 
such a chance.' 
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<I doubt it not^ for I have seen his courage proved,' 
assented the Pole, heartily; 'and I am right glad that he 
is now under such good protection as that of your honoured 
father, though I fear greatly that they have both gone on 
a bootless errand.' 

^What mean you, Pan Sobieski)' asked the Hungarian 
count, in a tone of extreme surprise. *They have gone to 
France, to ask the aid of King Louis against this unbelieving 
scum ; and surely he, who boasts himself the truest son 
of our holy church, will gladly fight for Christendom against 
the enemies of God !* 

' Would to Heaven he might 1' rejoined the Polish leader, 
sadly ; ' but I have letters from a trusty friend at the French 
court, which tell a far different tale. It is said that King 
Louis has secretly sent a friendly embassy to the Sultan, 
and given him fair words and rich presents, meaning to 
make common cause with the Turks, and use them as his 
allies against Austria.' 

'What?* cried Zrinyi, indignantly, 'the "Most Christian 
King," as he calls himself, league with TurJca against Chris- 
tians 1 Impossible 1 ' * 

Sobieski made no reply, and the two men relapsed into 
gloomy silence. 

Darker and darker grew the evening, as the creeping 
shadows stole on; and beneath the cold, gray dimness 
of approaching night, the great wilderness of swamp 
and thicket around them looked vaster and drearier than 
ever. 

'Are you sure this fellow is to be trusted V asked Zrinyi of 
his companion, in a cautious whisper. 

'I have thought so hitherto,' answered Sobieski, who 
had for some time past been glancing keenly, though stealthily, 
to right and left, as he moved on ; ' but, although I cannot 
boast myself very familiar with this district, yet, judging from 

* Beaders of history will remember, however, that this was exactly what 
Loids XrV. actually did only a few years later. 
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the direction in which the river must lie, he can hardly 
be taking the right line now J 

The count's hand went instantly to his sword-hilt, with a 
look too terribly significant to be mistaken; but Sobieski, 
with a grim smile, stayed his arm. 

* You are indeed prompt to act, noble count ; but be not 
over-hasty. In such a place, and at such an hour, any 
man might lose the right path, without doing so wilfully 
or out of deliberate treachery; and it would be no great 
wisdom to slay the only man by whose aid our plans 
can be accomplished. Let us first question him closely; 
it will always be time enough to deal with him after 
that, should he prove to have deserved it' 

Then, turning to their guide, he said quietly, but with 
grave emphasis : * Are you quite sure, good fellow, that you 
are leading us right? It seems to me that we ought to 
bend round somewhat more in that direction.' 

'Your honour may trust to me,' replied the man in broken 
Polish, with a dogged sullenness that matched well with his 
harsh, growling voice ; * I know my businesa' 

*It is to be hoped, for your ouon sake, that you do,' 
broke in Count Ziinyi, with grim significance; *for there 
is another thing that you may as well know — the moment we 
have any cause to suspect you, off goes your head !' 

*What1 can you think, then, noble sirs, that / would 
play you false?' answered the worthy guide, in a tone 
of injured innocence. *Have I not vowed by all the holy 
saints to be true to you 1 and do you think I would dare to 
bring such a sin upon my head as the breaking of such 
a pledge as that ? If I have one thought of treachery toward 
your honours, may the Evil One himself rise and seize 
me on this very spot !' 

The ruffian's rash challenge was instantly answered in 
a way that he little expected. Scarcely were the words 
uttered, when a terrific sound, half-bellow and half-roar, 
broke forth under their very feet, and up started from 
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the fathomless gtilf of black mire below, in the dim and 
ghostly twilight, a huge, black, homed head, out of which 
two glaring eyes looked forth through a thick mane of shaggy 
hair, seemingly dripping with thick gouts of blood ! 

One glance was enough for the terrified scoundrel, who, 
setting up a yell worthy of a Choctaw Indian, flung himself 
at Sobieski's feet^ and clasped his knees with such frantic 
energy, that the Polish leader was all but overthrown into 
the mud. * Help ! mercy !' he howled ; * keep him off — keep 
him off! Make the sign of the cross over me, for pity's 
sake, or he'll have me yet! I'll tell you all — ^I'U confess 
how I was going to give you over to the Turks — ^I 11 show 
you how to surprise their camp— 111 do anything^ only 
don't let the foul fiend get hold of me !' 

But Sobieski could make no reply, being almost choked 
with suppressed laughter ; for he had seen at a glance that 
the supposed demon was nothing worse than a stray ox, 
which, finding this swamp a cold night-lair, had been treating 
itself to a warm bath in the mud of a hot spring that bubbled 
up from the ground just at that point. Startled by the 
sound of human voices in this lonely place, the beast had 
sprung up just at the right moment, and the traitor's evil 
conscience had done the rest. 

It was well for the unmasked scoundrel that Kalman 
Zrinyi (who believed as firmly in ghosts and witches as 
the most ignorant peasant on his estate) was too much 
startled by the supposed phantom to avenge this confessed 
treason with one stroke of his unsparing sword, as he would 
otherwise have done without thinking twice about it. But 
ere the count had time to interfere, Sobieski — ^who saw 
at once how admirably this strange incident might be turned 
to account — composed himself with a violent effort, and said 
solemnly to the crouching traitor : 

*The Evil One has power only over those who give place 
to him ; and when any man has done wrong, the best proof 
of repentance that he can give is to be zealous in trying 
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to do right. C!ome with us, and guide us anght, and I 
promise you, on the faith of a Christian soldier, that neither 
man nor demon shall do you harm/ 

The faithless guide, still trembling violently, shambled 
to his feet again, and having satisfied himself, by a timid 
glance around him, that the dreaded hobgoblin had really 
vanished, turned off suddenly along another path through the 
morass, almost at right angles to that which they had hitherto 
followed. 

* This is the best thing that could possibly have happened,' 
said the Polish leader to his comrade in a whisper, as 
they moved forward once more ; * and though he has richly 
deserved to die, we have done well not to kill him. There is 
no fear of his failing us now; but to think that the mere 
sight of a mii'ed ox — or of an empty goatskin, like that 
wherewith I scared the rogues who held your cousin captive 
among the mountains — should have power to frighten strong 
men like this ! In truth, the worst of all spectres is an evil 
conscience.' 

As the great captain had foretold, their guide did his work 
thenceforth with a feverish eagerness of zeal which would 
of itself have sufficed to show how thoroughly frightened 
he had been, even without the additional evidence of the 
nervous glances which he kept casting backward over his 
shoulder, and his keeping as close to Sobieski's side as the 
nature of the ground permitted. 

But, as may be easily supposed, the progress of hundreds of 
men in single file along such a path could not be otherwise 
than extremely slow ; and utter darkness had fairly set in, 
when the daring band at length heard the hoarse rush of the 
great river a little way in front of them, and, mounting the 
crest of a low, curving slope, saw the entire face of the 
country below them spangled, as if with glow-worms, by the 
fires of the Turkish camp, while through the gloom shimmei-ed, 
ghost-like, the countless tents that whitened the whole plain 
like new-fallen snow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

80IMITAB AND 8W0RD. 

N the centre of an open space in the midst of 
that vast encampment, stood, all alone, a tent 
so much larger than the rest that it might 
almost be called a pavilion. Its silken curtains 
and richly embroidered hangings betokened that 
Eastern pomp and luxury which had long since replaced 
the stern simplicity of early Mohammedan warfare; while 
the ring of lamps around it^ and the waving folds of the 
* Sacred Standard* (the pride of every Ottoman soldier's 
heart, which, as its champions boasted, 'carried victory 
wherever it was unfurled'), marked this tent as the head- 
quarters of the Turkish commander-in-chief himself. 

In the door of the pavilion was seated, in an attitude of deep 
and troubled thought, a solitary figure, with its head bowed 
dejectedly upon its breast. It was that of a man of goodly 
stature and powerful frame, whose gorgeous dress showed him 
to be a dignitary of the highest rank. 

Though still young in actual years (for he was not yet 
thirty-eight), it was easy to see that toils and trials had 
aged him before his time. His thick, black beard was already 
sprinkled with gray, and upon his massive features many a 
deep furrow had been engraved by care, and trouble, and 
suffering, and burdens almost too heavy for mortal man 
to bear. Kor could any one be surprised at this, who 
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know that this man was commander-in-chief of all the armies 
of the Sultan, and Grand Vizier of the Turkish Empire — no 
other, in fact, than the famous Ahmed Kiuprili himself, 
who (as any man may read in the old Turkish chroniclers of 
that time) was praised by all who knew him as ' the light and 
splendour of the nation, the preserver and employer of good 
laws, the viceroy of the Shadow of Grod [the Sultan], the 
thrice-learned and all-accomplished Grand Vizier.' 

Such was the formidable antagonist whom the fortune 
of war had pitted against John Sobieski. Seldom have 
two such opponents met, either in diplomacy or in war; 
and, embittered against one another though they were by 
that misguided zeal which, in those days, made men of 
different religions hate one another as a matter of course, 
these two great leaders fully recognised and appreciated each 
other's grand qualities, and mingled with their hatred a tinge 
of stern and reluctant admiration. 

Unseen by their musing commander, two of the renowned 
•janissaries' who then formed the main strength of the 
Turkish army, were observing him from a distance; and 
the elder of the two — a scarred veteran of former wars 
against Austria and Poland — said, in a low voice, to his 
companion, with an admiring glance at the unconscious 
Vizier : 

* Aye, look well at him, Ayoob (Job), for thou wilt not find 
such another general between the Danube and the Southern 
Sea. Great is Ahmed Kiuprili, and the children of Othman 
are secure of victory so long as he leads them on !' 

*But hark ye, friend Suleimaun' (Solomon), objected his 
comi-ade, a handsome young Albanian recruit, *was not 
he the captain of our host in the day when those Austrian 
dogs overcame us on the banks of the Eaab, nine summers 
agor* 

* The battle of St Gothard (August 1, 1664), in which Ahmed Kiuprili 
was defeated by a smaU Austrian force under Count Montecuculi. 
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* Thou speakest the words of a son of folly/ retorted the 
veteran, impatiently, 'What if he werel That day of evil 
was but as a cloud passmg over the sun — the cloud is 
past, and the sun shines brightly as ever. When our holy 
Prophet himself (may his name be exalted !) was upon 
the earth, did not Allah permit his enemies to prevail against 
him at the battle of Ohod, that the faith of the true believers 
might be put to the test 1 What saith our proverb 1 " Some- 
times the saddle is on the back, and sometimes the back 
is on the saddle." Moreover, I tell thee — /, who myself 
fought in that battle beside the Eaab — that wherever Ahmed 
Kiuprili went that day, victory followed him; but where 
he was not, certain sons of Eblis [Satan] among our horsemen, 
whose hearts were unsound as an over-rii^e water-melon, fled 
without striking a blow, and so gave the victory to the 
unbelievers. Mighty is the sword of Ahmed Kiuprili, and 
it shall still prevail !* 

At that very moment, the man whom Suleimaun was 
praising so warmly suddenly lifted his head; and, as he 
caught sight of Kiuprili's face, the old soldier started and 
turned pale. 

' Mischief is in store for us, brother Ayoob,' whispered he, 
gloomily. * Until this day, the face of Ahmed Kiuprili hath 
evermore been bright as the sunrise when he went forth to 
war; and lo ! it is now as dark and heavy as the mist of 
the Danube. Who can avoid his fate? In God alone is 
safety to be found.' 

'May His hand shield us from all evil!' rejoined Ayoob, 
in tremulous tones ; and the two men moved slowly away. 

The old janissary had indeed some cause for his forebodings. 
Never before had Ahmed Kiuprili been known to look 
otherwise than brisk and joyful on the eve of battle; but 
upon that memorable evening (as his soldiers afterwards 
remembered with only too good reason) he was strangely 
unlike his usual self. His customary round of the camp at 
nightfedl, though made as carefully as ever, was gone through 
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in gloomy silence ; and the words of cheery encouragement, 
which he was wont to bestow upon his men in passing, 
were now looked for in vain by the Turkish soldiery, who, 
superstitious like all men of Eastern race, felt their hearts sink 
at what they regarded as a sure sign of coming evil. 

And now, as the great Vizier sat musing before his tent, 
the gloom that brooded over his noble face seemed to grow 
deeper and darker, till at length he was seen to fling back 
his head with an impatient gesture^ as if striving to shake off 
some haunting thought. 

' My father,' murmured he, half-aloud, ^ laid many grievous 
taxes upon the people, and put to death five hundred men 
for every mouth of the time that he stood before the Padisliah 
[Sultan] ; * yet is his memory fragrant to this day among the 
children of Othman. / have striven to rule without blood- 
shed, and to fill the Padishah's treasury without oppression ; 
and lo ! men speak ill of me in secret, and say that I am no 
true Moslem. Assuredly he who herdeth goats upon the 
mountains is happier than he that guideth the counsels of 
princes!' 

So spoke, two centuries ago, the greatest Turkish statesman 
of his time ; and so, too, has many another statesman spoken 
and thought, both before and after him. 

But, all at once, there came to his ear, fednt and far of^ but 
still too distinct to be mistaken, the report of a single musket 
— then a few dropping shots — then the crash of a volley, and 
mingling with it a distant clamour of conflicting war-cries ! 

With the first sign of danger, the great Vizier was his own 
daring self once more; and the next moment found him 
dashing toward the scene of action at the utmost speed of his 
high-mettled war-horse. 

Wary as he was, however, he was as much taken by 
surprise as his soldiers by this sudden attacL Even had he 

* This would make 30,000 executions duiinjs a five years' term of office- 
pretty weU, even for a Turkisli Premier. Several reUable Turkish his- 
torians, however, credit the elder KiupriU with 6000 more ! 
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known (which he did not) that Sohieski was with the 
'Christian dogs/ he would never have dreamed of being 
assailed in his own camp by a handful of men whom one 
brigade of his mighty host would have outnumbered. He 
naturally thought himself attacked by a fresh army, and, like 
a good general, made straight for the threatened point. 

But, in doing so, he committed the very mistake into which 
his watchful foe wished to draw him; for while he was 
speeding miles away to repel a feigned assault, the real attack 
was preparing behind the slope that sheltered Sobieski and 
his band. 

'Be of good courage, children !' cried the Polish leader, as 
he marshalled them for the decisive charge. 'The angel 
of the Lord goes before you to smite the heathen, even as he 
smote the Assyrians of old I Forward !' 

Down they came upon the unprepared encampment with 
the rush of a whirlwind, and, bursting through the panic- 
stricken mob of janissaries and spahis as a ship's prow cleaves 
the waters, stormed onward into the camp, and set it on 
fire in three places, rightly judging that this would confirm 
the Turks in their belief that they were assailed by a large 
force on all sides at once. The Poles had already penetrated 
almost to the Vizier's tent, when a chosen body of janissaries 
rallied round it, and a desperate fight ensued. 

Amid the whirl and confusion of the fray. Count Zrinyi 
caught sight of the Sacred Standard, and, knowing well that 
its fall would end the strife at once, sprang toward it, hewing 
his way through the press with the strength of a giant. But, 
just as he had forced his way to the precious prize, and had 
already extended his hand to grasp it, a stalwart form started 
up suddenly between it and himself, and his trusty sword 
was encountered by a well-handled scimitar. 

Ealman Zrinyi was one of the best swordsmen of a nation 
famed for its prowess with the cold steel ; but for once he had 
faidj met his match. Strike and thrust as he might, his 
opponent's blade met him at every turn, wielded with a 
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strength and dexterity which more than once brought him 
within a hairVbreadth of destruction. 

The Turkish champion, however, seemed to feel that he, 
too, had encountered an adversary worthy of him; and 
presently the two combatants paused as if by mutual consent. 

* You are the best swordsman I have ever faced, whoever 
you may be,' said the brave Hungarian, in a tone of frank 
and manly admiration. 

* Assuredly I may say the same of thee, Christian,' rejoined 
his unknown antagonist, with a grim smile. *By what 
name do men call thee V 

* I am a Magyar,' answered the count, * and my own people 
call me Kalman Zrinyi. And you — what is your name ?' 

*Mahmoud Ertoghrul ' [that is, Mahomet the Eight- 
hearted], *a captain of janissaries,' replied the Turkish 
warrior, proudly. 

* Will you yield, and accept mercy V asked the Hungarian, 
who, in his honest admiration of his enemy's heroic valour, 
forgot for one moment his own inbred hatred of everything 
Turkish. 

'Never while I live!' answered the brave Mohammedan, 
resolutely ; and the combat began again with greater vigour 
than ever. 

How it might have ended, no one can say ; for they were 
still contending, with equal fortune and unabated energy, 
when a mingled mass of fleers and pursuers came bursting 
upon them like a wave, and swept them far asunder, to meet 
no more that night. 

By this time the fortune of the day (or rather night) had 
turned so decisively against the Moslem invaders, that the 
battle was already lost beyond recovery. With their camp 
blazing around them, and half-a-dozen Christian armies (as it 
seemed to their bewildered senses) attacking them on all sides 
at once, the Turkish thousands speedily lapsed (as Sobieski 
had foreseen) into a helpless, terrified mob, many of them 
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even falling foul of one another in the universal confusion, 
and turning their weapons against their own comrades. 
Ahmed Kiuprili himself, hurrying back in frantic haste with 
the vain hope of checking the rout, only came in time to be 
swept away along with it 

Meanwhile, Sobieski's main body, seeing the Turks opposed 
to them give way, turned their pretended attack into a real 
one, and bore down all before them. The few who still 
attempted to resist were quickly overpowered, and the flight 
became universal. 

In the midst of this general panic and disorder, a handful 
of resolute Turkish veterans, headed by Mahmoud Ertoghrul, 
closed sternly up around their sacred standard, and succeeded 
in bearing it off in safety, though with the loss of more than 
half their number. But this was almost the only trophy 
saved from the havoc of that fatal night. Flags, stores, 
artillery, munitions of war, all became the prize of the 
conquerors. Thousands of the Turks, bewildered and panic- 
stricken, rushed headlong into the river, and perished there ; 
and the great host which had threatened all Hungary and 
Poland with destruction melted away like a dream. 

And when all was over, Sobieski, standing with his foot 
upon the rich curtains of the Vizier's overthrown pavilion, in 
the full glare of the burning camp, took off his battered 
helmet, and, bowing reverently the noble head which had 
stood erect through all the storm of battle, said solemnly to 
his rejoicing followers : 

' ^ot to 118 he the glory, my children, but to Him in whose 
strength one man shall chase a thousand !* 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE *LAME DOG* IN THE FOREST. 

EVEN" months had passed since the battle of 
Choczim, and the splendour of a glorious summer 
morning was just dawning over the hills of 
Eastern Hungary, when a small band of armed 
men came tramping along a steep, narrow path 
which wound up the mountain-side, with their pike-heads 
and musket-barrels glittering brightly in the first beams of 
the rising sun. 

The two horsemen who rode at the head of this party, 
side by side, made a very striking contrast to one another. 
The elder of the two, indeed — a sturdy, soldier-like figure, 
with a dark, stern, weather-beaten face — was in perfect 
keeping with the wild scenery around him and the warlike 
aspect of his followers ; but his companion, though well 
armed, and managing his strong, black horse with all the ease 
and grace of a practised cavalier, was a slim, smooth-faced, 
delicate-looking boy, not yet fifteen years old ! This, however, 
was nothing new or strange in that age of perpetual fighting, 
when mere children often made the camp their home,* as 
being the only place where they had a chance of finding 
safety. 

The young Count Mor Karolyi — ^for this boy was no other 

• In the camp of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, during the Thirty Years' 
War, 80 many children were to be found that they were formed into a' 
regular school, and more than once went through their lessons under the 
fire of the enemy's cannon I 
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than be— had seen a good deal of the world since the memoiv 
able night of his rescue from the brigands by John Sobieski, 
aud had laid np a store of varied and not altogether pleasing 
experienca 

The result of the mission upon which he had accompanied 
his uncle Sandor (Alexander) Zrinyi — Count Kalman's father 
— to the French court, had grievously disappointed them 
both. In place of the hearty welcome and the ready offer of 
assistance against the foes of Christendom which they had 
expected from Louis XIV., they were met by smooth excuses, 
vexatious delays, and all the polished insincerity of one 
* whose words were softer than butter, having war in his 
heart,' and who (as Sobieski had too truly foretold) was 
already planning that alliance with the Turkish Sultan which 
he actually concluded only a few years later. 

Convinced at length, sorely against his will, that he was 
being trifled with, and that the king of France — if he took 
any part at all in the Eastern conflict — would side with the 
oppressor instead of the oppressed, the brave Hungarian 
finally turned his back upon Versailles in disgust, and 
hurried back to his own country, to do whatever one head 
and sword could achieve in defence of the trampled Christian 
against the destroying Turk. 

Zealous as he was for the good cause, however, Sandor 
Zrinyi's enthusiasm did not go so far as to induce him to 
carry with him to the battlefield his boyish and still delicate 
nephew, whom he determined to leave for the present under 
the care of one of his old comrades-in-arms (who was then 
commandant of the fortified town of Hermannstadt, in 
Southern Hungary), while he himself pushed on to join the 
combined forces of Bussia and Poland on the frontier of 
Transylvania. 

Vainly did the gallant boy implore permission to serve his 
first campaign under his uncle's guidance. The old soldier 
was manifestly pleased with the request ; but his resolution 
was not to be shaken. 
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* If you were but a little older and stronger, lad/ said he, 
heartily, * I should like nothing better than to have you riding 
by my side in the cause of God and His church against the 
heathen. But, as it is, you're hardly fit yet for the sort 
of work that ice have to do. You will need some more 
training before you can go without food for two or three days 
on end without breaking down, or fight a battle after sleeping 
in a wet ditch, or stand out in the rain all night after march- 
ing all day. In the meantime, you had better just stay still 
where you are. God bless you ! ' 

And off went the uncle to the Kusso- Polish camp, leaving 
his disappointed nephew to endure the dullness of garrison- 
life as best he might. 

But the young hero was destined to attain his most 
cherished wish, after all, in a very unexpected way. 

Both Zrinyi and his friend, the commandant, had taken it 
for granted that the Turkish invaders, after the tremendous 
blow which had shattered their best army to pieces at Ghoczim 
only a few months before, would be in no haste to repeat the 
bold irruption which had already cost them so dear. But 
those who reasoned thus little knew Ahmed Kiuprili, who 
held other men's lives as cheap as his own, compared with the 
great object to which his whole existence was devoted — ^the 
extension of the Mohammedan faith and of his master's 
dominions. 

Scarcely had Mor Karolyi been a week in Hermannstadt, 
when the whole town was startled by the news that another 
Turkish army, even larger than the former, with the in- 
domitable Vizier himself at its head, had crossed the 
Danube, and was advancing through Southern Hungary, 
laying waste the country without mercy, as usual, wherever 
it went ! 

At these ominous tidings, the old commandant — a hardy 
veteran, whose whole life had been spent in camps and 
fortresses — at once began to take measures for defending the 
town to the last ; and one of those measures was the turning- 
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out of all persons who were not likely to be of use in the 
approaching conflict, including Mor Karoiyi himself. 

*The best thing you can do now, nephew,' said the old 
warrior to our hero, * is to go and join Uncle Zrinyi at the 
camp. You '11 be safer there than here ; for if these Tiirkish 
wolves once break in upon us (which, please God, they shall 
never do while / can lift a hand), there will not be a man left 
alive in this town, or one stone upon another. And here, by 
good fortune, is a detachment of our men just passing through 
the town now, on their way to join the army — not a very big 
one, to be sure, but quite strong enough to bring you safe to 
your journey's end, if you like to travel along with them. So 
farewell, and good luck go with you !' 

And thus it came about that the young Magyar found him- 
self, on that bright summer morning, marching over the 
mountains with a band of Hungarian soldiers, and already 
more than half-way to the Eusso-Polish camp. 

* Well, Gyuri ! aren't you glad to be breathing the air of 
the Magyar land once more V said Mor Karoiyi to the slim, 
wiry figure that was striding along by his horse's side, with 
one hand upon the stirrup, in the old Hungarian fashion. 

It was indeed Count Ralman's renowned henchman, as 
brisk, and bold, and fertile in stratagems as when he dogged 
the Turkish squadron in disguise, or played the juggler in the 
citadel of Braszo. He had accompanied his masteii's father 
and cousin on their journey to France, and had been left by 
Zrinyi at Hermannstadt in the character of Mor Karolyi's 
personal attendant. 

* You may well say that, my lord,' answered Gyuri, expand- 
ing his chest with a long, deep breath of heartfelt enjoyment. 
* Every day seemed as long as a year while we were among 
those lying Frenchmen, who were always saying one thing 
and meaning another — giving you a brotherly clasp with the 
right hand, while they stabbed you in the back with the left. 
Of the two, I 'd far rather have to deal with such fellows a^ 
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those robbers out of whose claws Pan Sobieski (may Heaven 
reward him for it I) pulled your lordship a year ago. All the 
time I was at that French court, I felt ju8t like a fly in a 
spider's web ; but, thank God, we 're clear of aU that at last, 
and back in our own brave land again, where men fight fairly, 
and without treachery I* 

But, at the word treachery^ the brave Hungarian stopped 
short all at once, and his bold, hardy features darkened into a 
gloomy frown, which was instantly reflected upon the bright 
face of the young noble, who seemed to guess in a moment 
what was the thought which had so suddenly checked his 
follower's exultation. 

In truth, any allusion to treachery or traitors was just then 
a very sore subject with every Magyar. Only a year before, 
Gyuri himself had fiercely repelled the bare suggestion that 
Count Tekeli, 'the pearl and pride of Magyar nobles,' and the 
kinsman of his own master, could ever prove false ; but he 
could no longer do so now. The treason by which the great 
Hungarian noble afterwards dealt such a deadly blow, not 
merely to his own country, but to all Christian Europe, was 
already fast ripening to its completion ; and although no 
actual proof of it had yet been made public, there were few 
Hungarians who could any longer close their eyes to the bitter 
certainty that the very man to whom they had hitherto 
looked up as their staunchest champion and natural leader 
against the unbeliever, was about to league himself with the 
unbeliever against his country and his God. 

'May God forgive him!' said the young count, sadly, 
evidently thinking it needless to say for whom that prayer 
was offered. 

And his trusty henchman responded with a solemn 
' AmenT 

All through the cooler hours of early morning, the detach- 
ment pressed forward upon its march with unslackening 
speed. But when the sun rose high in the sky, its rays began 
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to beat 80 fiercely upon these unsheltered ridges (from which 
every tree and bush had been long smce cut or burned away 
during the ceaseless wars of that stormy age) that the leader 
of the troop, Captain Speranczi — a thorough believer in old 
General Putnam's favourite maxim that *one fresh man in 
action is worth three tired ones' — thought it best to spare 
the strength of his soldiers by ordering a halt 

The spot selected for this purpose was by no means ill 
chosen. It was a small hollow, partly shielded from the 
burning sun by a huge overhanging rock. Beneath its 
protecting shadow lay a deep pool, offering them an abun- 
dant supply of water, the most needful of all things in that 
sultry weather ; while, only a few hundred feet above them, 
loomed, like a gathering storm-cloud along the higher slopes 
of the mountain, the dark edge of a shadowy pine-wood — a 
remnant of the mighty Dacian forest of the first century, still 
untouched by the destroying hand of war. 

Here, at all events, was abundance of firewood, should 
they have any cooking to do ; and, as if on purpose to supply 
them with the required material for it, there came bursting 
out of the thickets just overhead, with a loud, grunting snort^ 
one of those small, bristly, wild hogs which Trajan's Roman 
legionaries used to spear in these woods eighteen centuries 
ago, and which are not wholly extinct even now. 

This tempting game was brought down in a trice, and a 
goodly number of pork chops were speedily toasting at the 
fires which the soldiers had kindled ; and ere long the whole 
band were enjoying a feast, the like of which they had not 
tasted for many a day. 

But, as might be expected, the first effect of such a meal, 
coming after such a march through that sweltering heat, was 
a general drowsiness and overpowering inclination to slumber ; 
and ere another half-hour was past, every man of the party 
was sound asleep, except the sentinels, whom Captain 
Speranczi had carefully posted, and (a somewhat important 
exception) the young Count Mor Karolyi himself. 
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Tired as he was, the active boy had no thought of sleep. 
After his long detention amid the gilded treachery of the 
French court, and his recent imprisonment (for it was little 
better) within the walls of Hermannstadt, the mere feeling of 
being once more free to wander among the Hungarian forests 
and mountains that he loved, was a pleasure in itself; and 
the chance offered him by this halt was one which he was 
not slow to appreciate. 

Without bestowing a thought upon the possibility of his 
being attacked by a bear or a wolf, or pounced upon (as he 
had been before) by a gang of prowling robbers, the daring 
lad hardly waited till the last of his companions had fallen 
asleep, before setting off in search of adventures; and the 
course which he took led him straight upward toward the 
edge of the gloomy pine-forest overhead. 

He had all but reached it, when he suddenly caught sight 
of a tolerably large hut of the usual Hungarian type, about a 
quarter of a mile to his left, planted just at the point where 
the open ground ended, and the trees and thickets began. 

Here was a chance not to be lost — the chance of having a 
talk once more, in his own native tongue, with some of those 
sturdy Magyar peasants among whom his childhood had been 
passed, and perhaps learning (who could tell?) some news 
about the movements of the army which he was on his way 
to join, and of the enemy whom he was going to encounter. 
He turned sharp round to the left, and headed straight along 
the border of the wood toward the solitary cottage. 

But when he neared it, and did not, as he had expected, 
find any of the cottagers outside their dwelling as usual, he 
began to hesitate ; for, although in those days the castles and 
country-seats of many of the greatest nobles in Eastern 
Europe were far less clean and comfortable than a decent 
farm-house of our own time, yet the young count (whose 
natural nicety of taste had been considerably heightened by 
his year's residence at the court of France) did not altogether 
enjoy the idea of exchanging, on that sultry day, the freshness 
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of the open air for an atmosphere such as that which he knew 
to await him inside this human pig-sty. 

In fact, at that period the average cottage of Hungary or 
Transylvania — which is none too neat even at the present 
day — answered pretty closely to the description given of it 
not long after the date of our story, with more truth than 
politeness, by a plain-spoken traveller from England : 

* A man may account himself fortunate if he can find clean 
straw to sleep on in such places, without expecting sheets or 
coverings of any sort, and, in like manner, he should be 
ready to dispense with plates or forks, provided he can but 
get anything to eat. He must be content^ moreover, to have 
cows, pigs, and poultry for his fellow-lodgers, and to go in by 
the same passage that the smoke comes out at, for there is no 
vent for it but the door — wherefore foreigners are wont to 
say of this country, that the people do enter their houses by 
the chimney. For, in truth, the smoke must needs spread 
itself all over the house ere it getteth to the door ; and in this 
wise it makes all things which are within to be of a russet 
or sable colour, not excepting the hands and faces of the 
dwellers themselves.' 

While our hero was still doubting whether to enter or not, 
there came round suddenly from behind the hut a boy two or 
three years younger than himself, but so tall and muscular for 
his age, that at first sight a stranger might have taken him 
to be quite as old as Karolyi. 

This young savage's dress consisted merely of a rude goat- 
skin jacket and short leggings of the same material, his feet 
and lower limbs being bare, and his head covered only with a 
thick mane of shaggy, black hair, from beneath which his 
keen, dark eyes shone out with a sharp, watchful glance 
worthy of an Indian hunter. In his hand he carried a large 
basket, made from thin strips of bark, dexterously plaited 
together. 

At sight of the young noble, the peasant-boy made a rough 
reverence ; for in those days every person of rank was known 
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at a glance by his rich dress, and the old feudal tradition was 
still strong in every part of Hungary. 

*Are you going to feed your pigs?' asked Mor Karolyi, 
looking curiously at the basket, which was filled to the brim 
with bones, turnip-parings, crusts of bread, and, in fact» 
< leavings ' of all sorts and sizes. 

' No, your honour — this is some food which I 'm taking to 
a lame dog that I Ve got in the forest,' answered his new 
acquaintance. 

*A lame dog in the forest 1' echoed the young count, 
amazed (as well he might be) at the idea of any dog, lame or 
otherwise, being able to exist in that wild wood without 
starving or being eaten up by wild beasts. 

' Yes, it 's hurt, and it can't run, and it 's got a lot of young 
ones, and they 're all hungry, because it can't go about and 
get food for 'em; so now I take 'em some food every 
day.' 

'And how did you first fall in with it^ then?' asked young 
Karolyi, more and more interested. 

'Well, I found it lying howling among the bushes the 
other day, with all the little ones whining and making moan 
over it, just like children crying over their mother; and 
when it saw me, it got up and dragged itself away into a 
sort of cave, and the others all went after it ; and the next 
time I went up, I found 'em all in the cave together ; and 
there they 've been ever since.' 

'I '11 go with you, and have a look at them !' cried Mor, 
beginning to enter into the spirit of this queer adventure; 
and away tramped the two boys into the forest, side by side. 

'What's your namel' asked the boy-count of his new 
friend, by way of introduction. 

' Dedk Miczel [Michael], if it please your honour,' answered 
the other, putting his surname first and his Christian name 
last, according to Hungarian custom.* 'Father's a wood- 

* This singular usage is still adhered to in many of the older Hungarian 
towns, and the transposed names aboTe the shops have a very cortoas 
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cutter, and mother mokes baskets and mats, and I help 'em 
all I can by looking after our goats and pigs/ 

*And do you live here winter and summer t' inquired 
Karolyi, who, fi^esh from a journey across the whole breadth of 
Europe, could hardly realise such complete and permanent 
isolation. 

* Yes, all the year round — I Ve never been away from hoe 
in my life, except once.' 

* And when was thatt' 

' When father took me down with him to the valley the 
other day for the first time, to help to draw the sled on which 
he carries his fagots; and there I saw a wonderful sight 
When we got down to the village, as they call it^ there were 
tiverdy huts all in one place — just fancy ! — and some of them 
were quite as big as ours, and one or two were even bigger 1 
And there were people going in and out of them all 1 Only 
think how crowded they must have been) I wonder they 
could get about without bumping each other. And that 
wasn't all, either; for when I wondered at it^ one of the 
village-folk laughed, and said that if I went a bit farther 
through the lowland country, I 'd come to some other villages 
ever so much bigger, called toums, full of great big huts made 
of stone — just think of that 1 — ^with a dozen or maybe a score 
of people living in each of them ! But, of course, I wasn't 
such a fool as to believe it !' 

* It's true, though, for all that,' said Karolyi, who had been 
listening to these queer confidences with no small amusement 
* What would you say, now, Michael, if I were to tell you 
that I myself have seen hundreds of those stone huts together, 
ranged in lines long enough to reach right down to the valley 
from where we stand — and that I 've been inside one which 
was as big as from here all the way to your cottage}' 

effect as one passes along the streets. Some of the names themselvei, 
however, are quite queer enough without being thus turned topsy-turvy. 
At Szolnok, my landlord was called 'Daniel Fish-bone/ and his next- 
do<ff neighbour was * John Serpent !'— -D. K. 
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*I should say you were making fun of me, noble sir,' 
replied Michael, in a tone of unconcealed disbelief, mingled 
with a kind of wondering delight at the bare idea of such 
fairy-tale marvels. 

In reply, Karolyi proceeded to describe the various 
wonders of that strange outer world which this boy-hermit had 
never seen — its stately cities, its glittering palaces, its busy 
crowds and mighty armies, and (most marvellous of all to this 
ignorant mountaineer) the boundless sea, and the innumerable 
ships that kept flitting across its perilous waters from far- 
distant lands. 

Michael listened like one in a dream. There was much in 
the story that he could not understand, and much that he 
could hardly believe; but what he did take in, evidently 
astonished and delighted him beyond measure. 

He was still drinking in every word, when he suddenly 
stopped short, cast a quick glance around him, and then said 
in a whisper : 

* This is where my dog lives. Will your honour please to 
keep back a moment? It might be frightened to see a 
stranger.' 

And then, stooping his head, he entered a dark, narrow rock- 
cleft, half-cave and half-burrow, from which broke forth 
instantly a burst of yelping, whining, and howling, that made 
the air ring. 

Peering in after him, Mor Karolyi saw three or four small 
gray animals, about the size of half-grown puppies, leaping up 
around Michael in clamorous welcome, or dabbing their sharp 
noses hungrily against his laden basket, while in the back- 
ground was dimly visible a much larger beast of the same 
kind, lying outstretched in an attitude of utter helplessness, 
though it lifted its head with a quick, suspicious movement 
as the boy entered, as if more used to the approach of enemies 
than of friends. 

The bones that lay strewn around the cave-mouth, and 
the rank, fetid odour that issued from it, did not escape the 
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observant count; and the startling suspicion thus suggested 
became a grim certainty the moment he got a clear view of 
the strange creatures which were frolicking around Michael, 
and licking his hands joyfully as he scattered the food among 
them ; for, young as Mor Karolyi was, he was already far too 
practised a hunter to have any doubt as to what kind of 
* dogs * these bushy tails, and gaunt gray bodies, and pointed 
muzzles, and narrow, slanting, greenish-yellow eyes, must 
belong. 

The mystery was fully explained at last. His philanthropic 
companion's charity had been bestowed upon a she-wolf and a 
litter of wolf-cubs ! * 

• This incident (thongh I have transferred it from the nineteenth century 
io the seventeenth) is perfectly true ; and indeed, I once saw, in a Kirghiz 
village, while crossing Central Tartary, a spectacle more extraordinary still 
— a young wolf sleeping in a cradle between two children ! — D. K. 
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THB SPECrrBB HUNTSMAN. 

'S first impulse, on making this astoond- 
^yery, was to rush in and despatch the 
IS beasts on the spot ; but a very brief 
►n of the mother-wolf showed him that 
sne was totally helpless, and evidently near 
death, the injured limb having mortified. As for the cubs, 
they were still too young to be capable of mischief, and the 
boy's natural kindness shrank from destroying before the very 
eyes of his new comrade the strange pets which the latter 
was fondling and caressing so afifectionately ; and so he con- 
tented himself with saying : 

* We must be going down again now, Michael ; it 's time for 
me to be getting back to my soldiers.' 

* Soldiers/' echoed the wild boy of the woods, with 
sparkling eyes ; * where are they 1 Oh, do let me see them 1 
I Ve never seen any soldiers yet ! ' 

*Come along, then,' said Karolyi, laughing, *and you shall 
see a whole band of the wonderful creatures at once !' 

And then, giving vent at length to the thought which had 
been uppermost in his mind for some time past, the young 
count added : * It seems to me, do you know, my friend 
Michael, that when you are just a little bigger and older, 
you '11 be the very sort of fellow to make a soldier yourself. 
You can shoot, I suppose V 
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* I 've only tried >vith father's gun yet ; but he says that 
by-nnd-by I 'U be as good with it as Jie is,' 

* And walk well, and run wellf 

* I 've run down a wild goat before now,' 

* And fight r 

'I helped father to kill a bear the other day/ 

'Then there are all the essentials, ready-made!* said the 
boy-noble, laughing. * Well, then, that being so ' 

Here he broke off — seemed to meditate for a few moments 
— and then said abruptly : 

' Hark ye, Michael — I 've thought of something better than 
that How would you like to come along with me, and be 
my page 1' 

The word ' page^' as may be supposed, conveyed no idea to 
this young savage, who had never heard it before ; but the 
bare thought of going forth into the unknown world with this 
brilliant young noble^ and seeing with his own eyes all the 
wonders to which he had just been listening so eagerly, was 
more than enough for him, 

' Eight gladly will I go with you to the end of the world, 
noble sir, if you vrill take me,' answered he ; ' but first I must 
tell father and mother, and get their blessing upon it' 

' Quite right — ^nothing like discipline V rejoined Karolyi, 
who had learned from his soldier-uncle the value of obedience. 
* We will go and tell your father and mother at once, — But 
why do you keep glancing to the right and left like that 1 Are 
you expecting to meet with robbers V 

'Bobbers!' echoed the mountain-boy, disdainfully ; 'if tJiat 
were all, I shouldn't fear a bit ! Bobbers are only mortal men 
like ourselves ; but it 's another story when you have to do 
with the Spectre Hmdsman /' 

And as he uttered that dreaded name, Michael instinctively 
lowered his V(nce to a tragic whisper. 

'And who %9 the Spectre Huntsman, then!' asked Mor 
Karolyi. 

'What? has your lordship never heard of Mmf* cried 
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Michael, evidently quite pleased to find that there really was 
one thing which he knew better than his wonderful 
companion, who, though so little older than himself, seemed 
to have already been everywhere, seen everything, and known 
everybody. ' Well, he 's a demon that haunts this wood, and 
besets the travellers who pass through it ; and woe to those 
that fall in with him, unless they are quick to say a prayer 
and make the sign of the cross when he appears, as I did 
when he appeared to me /' 

'Appeared to you?^ repeated the boy-count, with a slight 
tremor in his voice ; for, bold as he was, he had all the 
superstition of an age whose bravest soldiers and ablest 
statesmen believed in ghosts and witches as a matter of 
course. * You have seen him yourself, then V 

* Aye, that I have — no longer ago than the third night from 
this. The sun was setting, and I was just saying my evening 
prayer outside our cottage door (for I always feel as if God 
could hear me better when there 's nothing between me and 
Him but His own pine-trees and His own sky), when there 
came gliding out from the shadows of the wood, only a few 
paces away from me, a tally dark figure, with the red glow of 
the sunset playing over it like fire ; and that ' (Michaers 
voice sank lower still) *was the Spectre Huntsman 
himself r 

* And what was he like, then?' inquired Karolyi, who had 
listened attentively to this wild tale, every word of which he 
fully believed. 

* Taller than any man I've ever seen, and dressed as a 
forester — broad hat, green jacket, leather leggings, a belt 
round his waist with a knife in it^ and a long gun slung across 
his shoulders ; but he had a lordly look and bearing, such as 
no plain forester ever had since the world began. His hair 
and moustache were black as the raven's wing, and his face 
would have been handsome enough, only the eyes were set 
too close together, giving him a cruel, thievish, lying-in- wait 
sort of look, that was just fit for an evil spirit' 
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He shivered slightly at the recollection, and his hearer 
shuddered in sympathy, 

*When he caught sight of me/ resumed Michael, 'he 
gave a kind of start, as if something bit him — that was 
because I was praying, I suppose, for, of course, no demon 
could abide that — and then, just as I made the sign of the 
cross, he seemed to sink right down into the earth, and I 
saw no more of him.' 

Told in that gloomy place, by one who manifestly believed 
every word he said, this grim story had its effect even upon 
the dauntless young noble; and he drew a long breath of 
undisguised relief when, a few minutes later, they emerged 
from the dark wood on to the open ground beyond, and saw 
below them the busy bivouac, now all alive with preparations 
for resuming the march. 

* There are some soldiers for you at last, Michael,' said Mor 
Karolyi with a smile; *how do you like them?' 

'What a lot of them there are!' cried the boy-hermit, 
staring open-mouthed at this multitudinous concourse of 
forty-five men ; ' why, I didn't see so many people together 
even when I was at the village that day !' 

'You'll see greater crowds of them than this by-and-by,' 
answered the count, laughing. 'And now let us go and 
have a talk with your father and mother.' 

The elder Deak — who had just come back from the wood 
with a huge fagot on his shoulders — was not a little startled 
by the news of the unexpected preferment oflFered to his son ; 
and the mother's face clouded slightly when she first heard 
of the arrangement which was to deprive her — for the time 
being at least — of her only child. But neither of them ever 
dreamed of hesitating to accept what both they and Michael 
himself regarded as a piece of miraculous good-fortune, more 
especially when they learned that their boy's future master 
was no other than the son of the famous Count Karolyi, 
whose name had long been a household word with every 
peasant of the mountains. 
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In truth, for any peasant lad of that period to be made 
a nobleman's page, was as if a private soldier were suddenly 
promoted to be colonel of his own regiment ; and the half- 
dozen gold pieces given them by Mor Karolyi, as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of Michael's services, seemed fabulous wealth 
to these simple country-folks, who had never yet seen, much 
less handled, a gold coin in their whole life. 

* Be brave, and true to your master, and never forget your 
prayers,' whispered Michael's mother to him, as she bade him 
farewell ; and certainly the wisest counsellor in Europe could 
have given him no better advice. 

'Ah, my lord, I was just going to set out in search of 
you!' cried Gyuri, springing forward to meet the young 
count, as the latter came striding down the hill with Michael 
at his heels. * I thought you might perhaps have lost your 
way in the wood ; but I see you have found a guide else- 
where.* 

'This lad is going along with us,' rejoined Karolyi ; * he is 
my new page.' 

•Your page^ my lord?' cried the henchman, staring in 
blank astonishment (as well he might) at the wild figure 
before him, which certainly looked much fitter for a Tartar 
camp, or a Zulu kraal, than for the household of a great 
noble. 

* Well, you '11 see before long what he can do,' said the 
count, smiling at his attendant's amazement. 

And then all three hurried down to join the detachment, 
which was by this time all ready for the start. 

The soldiers were as much astonished as Gyuri himself at 
the extraordinary comrade so suddenly introduced among 
them, and cracked not a few rough jokes upon the sort of 
figure which this juvenile Robinson Crusoe in goatskins was 
likely to make as a nobleman's page — a post usually filled by 
lads who were themselves of high birth, and were wont to 
dress almost as finely as their masters. 
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But Michael showed them what he was worth that very 
afternoon, by guiding them along a mountain-path which 
shortened their day's march by two miles at the least More- 
over, he quickly proved himself to be little, if at all, inferior, 
either in activity or endurance, to the best man among them ; 
and ere they halted for the night, the hardiest of Speranczi's 
veterans were fain to own that 'whoever could beat 
Michael in a day's march would have to be a very good 
man.' 

Before daybreak next morning they were on the march 
once more ; and when the time came for their noonday halt^ 
they were already but a few miles from the point at which 
they would get clear of the mountains altogether. 

But, as if these troublesome hills were destined always to 
bring mischief to poor Count Karolyi (who had already come 
within a hair's-breadth, twice over, of losing his life among 
them), his ill-luck prompted him to put to the proof his new 
page's skill as a forester, quite forgetting that that skill could 
avail Michael but little in a region so many miles away from 
his native place, and quite as strange to him as to Karolyi 
himself. 

Accordingly, while his comrades were bivouacking, away 
tramped the count into the wood, never troubling himself to 
notice whether he kept to the path or not, in the full assurance 
that, wherever he went, Michael would be able to bring him 
safe out again ; and Michael, on hia part, took it for granted 
that one of the duties of a page must be to accompany his 
master, without asking any questions, wherever the latter 
might think fit to go, and followed him with equally unhesi- 
tating confidence. 

Hence it came to pass, that when Mor Karolyi at length 
began to think it time to go back, and appealed to Michael 
to guide him, he found, with secret dismay, that Michael 
was as little able as himself to do anything of the sort, and 
that they were lost 1 

Lost, indeed, they were. Look as they might, not the 
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slightest trace of a path was anywhere to be seen ; and even 
the position of the sun was hidden by the black tree-tops, 
leaving them nothing whatever to guide them ! 

Matters began to look serious. Turn which way they 
would, the gloom of the pathless forest seemed to hem them 
in on every side, like a vast black gulf yawning to devour 
them. Bitterly enough, now that it was too late, did Mor 
Karolyi repent of his rashness ; but Michael, though doubtless 
much more familiar with such mishaps than the young count, 
seemed by far the most disturbed of the two. 

*They say, my lord,' said he in a hoarse whisper, as he 
handled the small wooden cross on his neck, like a soldier 
making ready his musket when going into action, *that the 
Spectre Huntsman always appears to travellers when they 're 
lost, because then he has more power over them; and this 
is just the sort of place where one would be likely to meet 
him!' 

He might well say sa Overhead, the huge black pines, 
shadowy and sombre as the plumes of a mighty hearse, shut 
out the very sky, shrouding the two wanderers in a cheerless 
and ghostly twilight, through which the broken boughs, that 
hung downward every here and there, loomed like bony 
hands outstretched to seize the rash intruders upon this grim 
solitude. Close beside them, a blasted tree stood up gaunt 
and ghostly amid its brother-giants, white, bare, sapless — the 
dead among the living. All around, the dark boughs rustled 
spectrally in the rising wind, as if whispering to each other 
some frightful secret which they dared not utter aloud. The 
dead branches, that strewed the ground on every side, looked 
weirdly, like the scattered bones of a skeleton ; and in a deep 
hollow just beyond the forlorn lads lay a dark pool, to which 
the red clay that had mingled with it gave a hideous resem- 
blance to blood. 

*Let us shout with all our might — ^perhaps we may be 
able to make our comrades hear us,' suggested the young 
count, hopefully. 
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And he shouted lustily for help, Michael swelling the cry 
with the full x>ower of his lungs. 

It seemed to hoth hoys that, far in the distance, they 
could faintly hear an answering call Both shouted again 
with all their strength, and, sure enough, a few minutes later, 
the sound of a heavy hody forcing its way through the thicket 
became plainly audible, and from the bushes in front of them 
broke a tall figure, at sight of which Michael flung himself 
on his knees with a howl of dismay. 

'Heaven preserve us !' he cried; 'it's the Spectre Hunts- 
man himself !* 

Even Mor Karolyi's bold heart stood still as he recognised, 
in the towering form before him, every feature of Michaers 
description of the forest-demon. The tall stature, the lordly 
bearing, the forester's dress, the jet-black hair and moustache, 
the dark, handsome face, with its closely set eyes and sinister 
look — all were there ! 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A STRANGE MEETING. 

HEBE was a momentary pause of gloomy silence, 
which the fearless young noble was the first to 
break. 

* If you are a demon,' said he, facing boldly 
round upon the supposed spectre, *I charge 
you, in God's name, to begone ! K you are a mortal man, 
guide us out of this wood, and you shall not find us un- 
grateful' 

* I am no demon, though many men seem to think me one,' 
answered the stranger, with a grim smile; 'and if all you 
need is to be guided out of the wood, methinks I can do 
so much for you. Whither would you go V 

*Down to the lower slope facing westward, where our 
soldiers are encamped.' 

* Soldiers?' echoed the forester, with a quick, suspicious 
glance. 'What soldiers are theyl Austriansi' 

* No, they are true Magyars,' answered the boy-noble, with 
haughty emphasis, * on their way to join the king of Poland, 
and help to defend our suffering land against these Turkish 
wolves who are tearing it to pieces.' 

Again the Unknown started, and seemed to wince as 
if stung, while his black brows bent themselves into a 
gloomy frown. 

* I have seen this lad before, and I know him,^ said he, 
with a piercing glance at Michael, who wriggled like a 
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speared eel at this confiruation of his worst fears ; * hut who 
are you V 

*I am the Count Mor Karolyi,' replied the young nohle, 
proudly, 'son of him who died like a soldier iu the Tran- 
sylvanian Mountains, a year ago, in defendiug the cause 
of Christendom against the Turkish heathen.' 

At the name of ' Karolyi,' the tall forester's &ce changed 
so ominously that Michael, fully expecting to see him strike 
the daring hoy to the earth, forgot all his terror of the 
supposed demon, and sprang forward to defend his master. 

But ere he could interfere, the stranger's sudden passion 
appeared to suhside as quickly as it had arisen; and there 
was no trace of emotion in the calm, cold tone in which he 
said : * Follow me, and I will hring you to your friends.' 

And he strode recklessly forward, crashing through the 
thick brushwood as if it were grass or stubble, while Mor 
Earolyi kept close at his heels, and Michael De&k — somewhat 
reassured to find that the dreaded stranger showed no sign of 
changing his shape, or of binding them to him by any unholy 
compact in return for his assistance, followed pretty con- 
tentedly in the rear. 

For some minutes no one spoke a word; but at length 
their strange guide said to Count Karolyi, with a cold smile : 

*You are but a young soldier, count; perhaps you may 
find real war a rougher trade than you think.' 

* Young I may be,' answered the boy, flushing, * but this 
is not my first taste of " real war," as you call it ; and every 
arm, young or old, can strike at least (me blow for the good 
cause.' 

' It is bravely spoken,' rejoined the stranger, with a sneer 
80 fiendish that Michael felt all his superstitious terrors 
revive ; * hut ere now it hath been the lot of many such bold 
champions as you to die of famine or disease, without ever 
getting a chance to strike that " one blow " for which you are so 
eager.' 

* And were such to be my lot likewise,' retorted the gallant 
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boy, sternly, * I would rather die for the good cause, even by 
such a death, than live to be a laggard like the Prince of 
Transylvania, or a rebel and traitor like Count Tekeli I' 

The Unknown frowned more darkly than before; and 
after a momentary pause (during which he seemed to be 
choking down some inward emotion), he said, in a voice like 
the growl of a rising storm : 'And how do you know, pray, 
that Tekeli is a traitor — ^you who dare to speak of him so 
freely?.' . 

* I would ddre^ answered the high-spirited lad, with a 
scornful emphasis upon the word, * to speak my thoughts of 
any man that walks the earth. And as for this Tekeli, has 
he not rebelled against his lawful sovereign, and leagued 
himself with the enemies of Christendom and of God 1 What 
more is needed to stamp him as a traitor black as JudasT?' 

*His lawful sovereign!' echoed the Unknown, disdain- 
fully; *I suppose you mean that weak fellow who sits in 
Vienna and calls himself Emperor, oppressing better men 
than himself, and trampling under foot the rights of free 
Hungarian nobles, which he had solemnly sworn to respect. 
What allegiance, pray, do we owe to such as Mml If hd 
would have us give him his due, let him yield us our own. 
It is the same old story for ever — ^men are called rebels 
because they will not be slaves I' 

To this our hero found no answer; for, in truth, the fiery 
words of his strange companion mefply echoed his o\vn 
secret thoughts, and those of many another Hungarian noble 
of that unhappy time, when Hungary, instead of being, as 
now, the main strength of Austria, was her chief source of 



Nor was this surprising ; for at that period every European 
sovereign (and more especially the emperor of Austria him- 
self) was firmly convinced that the best way to cure the 
inflammation caused by an over-tight bandage is to draw it 
tighter still. The irritation kindled in Hungary by Austrian 
tyranny was punished with new oppressions, which in turn 
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begot fresh outbreaks; and so, year after year, the endless, 
aimless, miserable quarrel went on, heaping higher and 
higher that ever-growing store of national hatred which 
was one day to shake all Europe with the tremendous 
explosion of 1848. 

' No man can be blamed for standing up against oppression,' 
said Karolyi at length, in a somewhat altered voica * My 
own father left his native land rather than submit to such 
tyranny ; but what excuse can there be for a Christian noble 
who leagues himself with the sworn foe of all Christians, 
the slayer of women and old men, the torturer of helpless 
infants, the destroying Turk, who blasts the life of our land, 
year by year, like the coming of the locust, and drags away 
thousands of our Magyar brethren from their ruined homes 
to a bondage worse than death V 

'Alasl' answered the stranger, in a tone of deep sadness, 
which contrasted very strikingly with the fierce energy with 
which he had hitherto spoken, *it is the doom of many a 
Christian man, in these evil days, to find his fellow-Christians 
more merciless than the Turk himself!' 

Again the young count was put to silence ; for, ignorant 
of histoiy though he was, he had learned enough of the past 
from the popular traditions of his . countrymen to be well 
aware that, even in days when Turkey was far more formid- 
able and aggressive, not a few of the Hungarian peasantry 
had deliberately preferred the rule of the Turk to that of the 
Austrian, as the least of two evils — and that not once only, 
but many times over. 

* Oftentimes have I seen,' says plain-spoken old Leun- 
claviiis, who had lived a century earlier, when the Turkish 
power was . at its height under Solyman the Magnificent, 
* oftentimes have I seen the Hungarian rustics — yea, multi- 
tudes of them together — set fire to their huts, and fly with 
their wives and children, their cattle and instruments of 
labour, into the dominions of the Turk, knowing well that 
there they would have less vexations to endure.* 
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Nor was it only by helpless and terrified peasants that 
such an example had been set. In 1532, the Catholic 
Francis I. of France had appealed to the Turk for aid 
(and not in vain) against Charles V. of Austria. In 1587, 
the Protestant Queen Elizabeth of England (with the shadow 
of the coming Spanish Armada already looming upon the 
horizon) had sent letters inviting the Turkish Sultan to 
join her against * the idolatrous king of Spain ;' and now 
Louis XIV. himself, the *most Christian king,* was (as 
Mor Karolyi had lately seen with his own eyes) just about 
to follow their example.* 

But, though unable to deny the fact of alliances between 
Turk and Christian, Karolyi was as far from approving of 
them as ever. To the crusader-spirit of the brave young 
noble (a spirit shared by many leading men of that age), the 
Turk was as surely the sworn foe of all mankind and of 
God Himself, as Napoleon was with the Eussians of 1812; 
and this conviction, while embittering the fierceness of the 
conflict, gave tenfold strength to the vigour of the defence. 

*I am no subtle disputant, to make the worse appear 
the better reason,' said the gallant boy, sternly ; * but nothing 
can make it right for a Christian man to shed Christian 
blood, or to make a friendly covenant with the enemies 
of the Cross !' 

*And if,' said the stranger, looking him full in the face, 
*you were to meet a man driven to desperation by mortal 
injuries, and forced into the ranks of his enemies by the 
falsehood and cruelty of his friends, would you^ too, curse 
him for a traitoi^ like all the rest?' 

This appeal, uttered with the deep and almost imploring 
earnestness of one who felt every word that he said, went 
straight to the brave boy's generous heart. He stopped 
short, as if struck with a new idea, and, seizing his com- 

* The sacoeeding generation witnessed a still more extraordinary union 
—nothing less than the alliance of Russia with Turkey, in 1723, against 
the Shah of Persia ! 
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panion's arm with both hands, cried with all the eneigy of 
his frank, impulsive nature : ^ If you are such a man as you 
speak of — if you are now tempted to be false to the good 
cause, and to make a compact hateful to every Christian man 
— for Heaven's sake, pause and repent, ere it be too late ! 
Better die a hundred deaths, than stain a brave man's name 
for ever with the infamy of a renegade !' 

The stranger's dark, commanding features writhed for an 
instant with a spasm of mortal anguish, and his attempted 
reply lost itself in a hoarse, hollow gasp. Then, with the 
fierce eagerness of one seeking refuge in violent exertion 
horn the torture of his own haunting thoughts, he tore 
asunder the tangled boughs in front of him, and dragged, 
rather than led, the young count through the last ring of 
thickets on to the open ground beyond. 

* Yonder are your comrades,' said he, pointing downward; 
'go and join them, and, on your honour as a gentleman, 
say not a word of having met with me, I have been more 
merciful to you than you think, for your father and I 
were foes in our youth, and many a man has found his 
death on my sword for saying less than a tenth part of 
what you have said to me to-day. Farewell — and if you 
think you owe me any thanks for what I have done, then, 
when you shall hear men curse my name hereafter, remember 
this day, and, for the sake of one who would not willingly 
be hated by all the world, try to judge less hardly of 
Count Tbkbli.' 

And while Mor Karolyi stood petrified at the astounding 

discovery that his deliverer was the very man whom he 

had just been denouncing to his face as a traitor and a 

renegade, the dreaded leader turned and vanished into the 

ghostly shadows of the forest, on his way to do the fatal 

work which has made his name a byword for ever.* 

* Tekeli joined the Turks openly in 1676, and thenceforth fought on their 
side till the end of the war. The renegade, however, was never thoroughly 
trusted by his aUies, who contemptuously called him *the Sultan's dog.' 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

BEFORE THE KING. 



ELL, comrade Michael, here 's an army for you 
at last — how do you like itT said Gyuri, 
the henchman, to Michael Dedk, as they 
looked down upon the Russo-Polish camp 
fix)m the crest of the low ridge which they 
had just mounted. 

*Well, I never thought there could be so many soldiers 
in the whole world!' cried the simple peasant-boy, staring 
in open-mouthed wonder at the busy scene below. 

Several days had passed since Mor Karolyi's memorable 
adventure in the pine-forest, and the detachment of which 
he and his servants formed a part was now considerably 
enlarged ; for they had been joined on the way by various 
bodies of irregular troops, bound, like themselves, for the 
allied camp, till by this time they mustered several hundred 
strong. 

And while their numbers had inci*eased, their march 
had been shortened; for the Polish army which they were 
hastening to join had shifted its camp, and moved a con- 
siderable distance to the south-east, with the twofold object 
of effecting a junction with the Russian troops sent to its 
aid by the Czar Alexei Mikhailovitch, and of watching 
the movements of a Turkish force which was advancing 
into Podolia by the same route which Ahmed Kiuprili had 
attempted, with such disastrous results to himself, in the 
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previous autnmii. And tiia% to their no amall Mtiifticfaon, 

Speranczi and bis detachment came in sight of the allied 
army fully a week eaiiier than they had expected. 

The sight which burst upon them, as they reached the 
brow of the slope, might have aroused the admiration of 
a more experienced traveller than our simple-hearted Michael 
Lines upon lines of tents whitened the whole plain below. 
Scores of wagons stood ranged in circles, within which, 
as in a pen, were gathered the horses that had drawn 
them. The smoke of countless fires curled upward against 
the clear, bright, summer sky ; and amid the armed thousands 
that filled the foreground of the scene, the motley mixture 
of nations made a very picturesque show. 

Polish knights were there, in gilded helmets and shining 
breastplates, with their bright plumes and embroidered scarfs 
waving in the morning breeze. Beyond them appeared the 
sturdy, yellow-haired foot-soldiers of Russia, conspicuous 
by the long beards and longer skirts, which Peter the Great 
was to cut short by main force a quarter of a century later, 
and with all the stubborn courage and endurance of their 
indomitable race plainly written upon their hard, stolid, low- 
browed faces. Dashing Hungarian hussars, all ablaze with 
gold or silver lace, flitted to and fro on their splendid chargers 
like flashes of summer lightning. Green-jacketed Transyl- 
vanian sharpshooters, recruited from among the hardy 
foresters of the Carpathian Mountains, leaned carelessly 
upon their long rifles; and wiry, keen-eyed, sun-browned 
Cossacks from the Ukraine — the followers of Mazeppa 
himself — went scurrying hither and thither upon horses 
as rough and wild-looking as themselves. 

But as the detachment began to descend toward the camp, 
a small party of Polish dragoons came riding to meet its 
advance, and the leader demanded to see the oflicer in 
command of it; and when Speranczi presented himself as 
such, the Polish officer informed him, courteously but firmly, 
that, as a precaution against treachery, no detachment coming 
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from the south (the direction of the Turkish border) could 
be allowed to enter the camp till it had been thoroughly 
inspected by the officers appointed for that purpose. Such, 
he added, were the orders of the king, 

*The king?* muttered a rough-looking fellow among 
Speranczi's men ; * I never thought Michael Wisznewiecki 
had brains enoi^h in his head to give an order half as 
sensible as that!' 

* Well, perhaps it wasn't he who did give it,* replied the 
comrade whom he addressed ; * for you know we heard on 
the way that the Poles were going to choose a new king, and 
very likely they may have done it by this time.* 

* They mtist have done,' growled the veteran, *if the 
king is here in person ; for 6ld Michael would never have 
been with the army when there were knocks going — he 
wasn't man enough for that !' 

Just at that moment Mor Karolyi pressed to the front, 
and said to the Polish officer, with a courteous bow : 

* May I pray you to tell me whether there is now in your 
camp a brave cavalier of Poland named John Sobieski V 

Simple and straightforward as the question was, it seemed 
to puzzle the Pole not a little; and he eyed the speaker 
keenly for an instant without making any reply^ as if doubtful 
whether the words were to be laughed, at as a jest or resented 
as an insult. 

*John Sobieski is here,' answered the dragoon at length, 
with a peculiar emphasis upon the name. *Have you any 
special business with him?' 

* When he parted from me in the Southern Carpathians, a 
year ago, after having done me a great service, he bade me 
inquire for him when I next came northward,' replied the 
young noble, somewhat surprised at the Pole's tone and 
manner ; * and I will task your kindness! to let him know, if 
he be within call, that the Count Karolyi waits "to thank him 
for his goodness,' 

At that renowned name the Polish officer started visibly, 
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and the gathering sternness of his look suddenly melted into 
a waggish smile, as if he had just seen an unexpected chance 
of playing off an excellent joke. 

'Be pleased to follow me, and I will bring you to him,' 
said he to Karolyi, with a marked alteration in his tone 
and bearing. 

The young count turned his horse accordingly, and moved 
forward down the hill, side by side with his conductor, 
Gyuri and Michael following him, as a matter of course. 

For a moment the Polish officer looked a little doubt- 
fully at this uninvited addition to the party; but to bid 
a Hungarian noble leave his personal attendants behind 
on such an occasion, would have been an afiront from 
which the well-bred Pole recoiled; and, having appar- 
ently satisfied himself that nothing was to be feared from 
these two strange retainers, he rode forward without any 
i^mark. 

The three visitors, however, did not pass through the camp 
unnoticed; for, in truth, Michael's figure alone would have 
sufficed to attract general attention, even in such a motley 
assemblage. Karolyi having as yet had no chance of putting 
his extraordinary *page' into a suitable dress, this young 
Bobinson Crusoe of the mountains was still just the same in 
eveiy point as when the young count first picked him up — 
goatskins, bare legs, and all — and the spectacle of such a 
scarecrow following at the heels of a handsome boy in the 
gorgeous dress of a Hungarian noble, drew a broad stare of 
astonishment from every group that they passed. 

* See, brothers ! here 's a lyeshi [satyr] of the woods come 
to enlist in our regiment!' cried a burly Eussian pikeman to 
his comrades, laughing hoarsely at his own wit. 

* Yon gay-feathered lad must be very short of mew,' said a 
second soldier, with a grin, * if he has to go recruiting among 
the monkeys !' 

*Kay,' chimed in a third, 'they say the Turkish unbelievers 
have demons to fight for them against us; so perhaps this 
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may be a demon who has thought better of it, and come 
to join the right side !' 

* Aye,* added a fourth, chuckling, * a deserter from the corps 
of demons, come to take a turn of service with usP 

But all this, and much more 'chaff' of the same plain- 
spoken sort, was luckily uttered in a language which neither 
Michael nor his master understood ; and they pursued their 
way in happy ignorance of the compliments which were being 
paid them. 

In the midst of an open space in the centre of the camp 
stood a tent of unusual size, but so plain that nothing save 
the broad folds of the royal standard of Poland, waving above 
it, indicated the presence of the king himself. Just in front 
of it was seated, upon a large stone, a man in full armour, 
around whom stood, bare-headed, with their plumed hats 
held respectfully in their hands, a group of richly dressed 
officers, who appeared to be either making their reports or 
receiving orders. 

*Now,* said the Polish officer to Mor Karolyi, with a 
peculiar smile, * if your lordship wants to see " John Sobieski," 
there he is /^ 

Just at that moment, the seated man suddenly raised 
his head; and the young count, to his unspeakable amaze- 
ment, recognised his friend Sobieski in the new king of 
Poland, 
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MICHAEL TELLS A STORT. 

ICHAEL DEAK, too, seemed to recognise the 
king, and to be powerfully affected by the 
recognition. Ere any one had time to speak, 
the boy darted from his master's side, and, 
unabashed by the brilliant circle around him, 
ran straight up to where King John was sitting, seized him by 
the hand, and called out gleefully : 

* I thought I knew you again ! you 're the man who came 
through our woods last summer, when mother was so sick; 
and you helped me and father to doctor her, and left us 
some money to buy things for her — may God reward you 
for it !' 

The courtiers, aghast at this unheard-of audacity, stared in 
blank bewilderment at the hobgoblin which had started 
up so unexpectedly among them. But John Sobieski himself 
— one of those men who are so truly great that their dignity 
needs no *keeping-up' — seemed not a whit discomposed 
by this uncouth greeting, and replied to it with a kindly 
smile. 

'Aha! I remember youj too, De4k Michael,' said he, 
heartily, winning Michael's heart at once by speaking his 
name in the old Hungarian fashion. * Welcome to our camp, 
my bold lad of the forest ; but how came you here V 

*I came with my master, Count Mor Karolyi — I'm his 
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page!' answered Michael, wholly unmoved by the general 
laugh (which even the king's presence could not restrain) 
at the thought of this bare-limbed, skin-clad * page ' figuring 
in the train of any Magyar noble. 

* Count Mor Karolyi V echoed King John, eagerly ; * where 
is he, then V 

And the young count — who was standing thunder-struck 
at his strange follower's extraordinary proceedings — had no 
choice but to come forward and offer his greetings to the 
king, who welcomed him with a characteristic mingling of 
knightly courtesy and fatherly affection. 

* Noble Karolyi,' said he, grasping the gallant boy's hand 
warmly, * to have your father's son fighting in my ranks for 
the cause of Christendom is a pleasure indeed ! Methinks I 
said truly to your honoured cousin, the brave Count Kalman 
Zrinyi, when I parted from him at Braszo, that we three 
should meet again ere long, and aid one another to defend the 
oppressed flock of God against the wolves that tear them. 
And even as we speak of him, here he comes I' 

In fact, Kalman Zrinyi came up at that very moment, 
and welcomed his young cousin most heartily, 

*And yonder I see another old acquaintance,' continued 
Sobieski, with a friendly nod to Gyuri, whom his keen 
eye had detected in the background, 

'Welcome, comrade 1 if you can play the soldier as well 
as you did iha juggler^ you will be a priceless recruit I' 

But the bold henchman — whose wonted assurance seemed 
to have failed him for once — answered only with a low 
obeisance. 

* Noble sirs,' pursued the king, turning to the two cousins, 
*let us pray you to grace our tent with your presence 
this evening, when we will talk of sundry matters, over 
such cheer as a soldier can offer yoiL And do you,' added he, 
again addressing Gyuri, * carry our friend Michael along with 
you, and see that you take good care of him. I doubt not ' 
(hero there was a momentary twinkle in the king's deep^ 
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thoughtful eyes) *that he will discharge most admirably 
all the duties of a nobleman's page.' 

* Uncle,' said Michael to Gyuri, as he and the henchman 
moved away side by side, * what are the duties of a noble- 
man's page? for, after what the king said, you know, I 
must learn 'em as soon as may be.' 

*I can tell you that, nephew Michael, in half-a-dozen 
words,' answered Gyuri, with commendable gravity. *It 
is the duty of every true page to do whatsoever his master 
bids him; to be ever ready at his call; to fight for 
him' 

'Well, I can do that, anyhow,' interpolated the boy, 
brightening up. 

*to give his life for him if need be,' pursued 

Gyuri; *and above all,' he concluded, lowering his voice 
to an impressive whisper, as he glanced significantly at 
Michael's bare and dust-caked feet, * to wear shoes /' 

At these last words, the peasant-boy's cheery smile faded 
into a look of utter despair. 

* Must that be done, then V asked he, imploringly. * Why, 
I 've never worn 'em yet, and thought I never should, either ! 
Is there really no way of escaping it?' 

*Well, duty's duty, you know, nephew, however hard 
it may be,' rejoined the henchman, gallantly choking down 
his rising laughter. 

* Our commander-in-chief himself, the king of Poland, has 
said with his own mouth that you can discharge excellently 
all the duties of a page; and it would be a fiat breach 
of discipline for you to go and contradict him by showing 
that you canH. I know it 's very hard upon you, my poor 
lad ; but cheer up — it won't be quite so bad as you think. 
You'll get used to 'em, little by little, never fear! And 
besides,' he added, in a consolatory tone, *you can slip 
the shoes off every now and then, you know, when nobody 's 
looking, and rest your feet a bit.' 

H 
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*So I can, by-the-byel' said Michael, somewhat com- 
forted. 

'And moreover,' urged Gyuri, skilfully bringing up his 
strongest argument as a reserve, * I 'm sure you would wish to 
be a true soldier and a true Magyar, and you can*t be either 
so long as you go about in this shoeless state ; for you know 
the first duty of every true Hungarian warrior is to trample 
down the enemies of his country — and how on earth are you 
to trample 'em down, if you haven't got any shoes to do 
it with r 

This last argument seemed to have a more convincing effect 
upon the disconsolate boy than anything else that his adviser 
had said; and he went back to his place in considerably 
better spirits than before. 

The markedly friendly reception given to Michael by 
the king himself naturally raised him still higher in the 
estimation of the soldiers of Speranczi's detachment (which 
was now under the command of Count Kalman Zrinyi), 
disposed as they already were to like him for the briskness 
and hardihood which he had shown on the march. That 
evening, in fact, he was quite the hero of the camp-fire 
circle; but his popularity was destined to rise higher still 
ere the evening closed. 

The merriment of the bivouac was at its height, when 
Gyuri — who had just favoured the company with a Magyar 
war-song, sung with a fire and spirit that earned him universal 
approbation — called out to his applauding comrades : 

* Hark ye, lads — since the song and tale are going round, it 
seems to me that we should call upon our new comrade, 
Michael, to bear his part in the game, for he comes from 
the very place where good stories grow in plenty. Open 
your budget, nephew Michael, and bring us out a real 
mountain story.' 

We have already spoken of Michael as a savage, and 
he now showed himself such by doing at once as he was 
asked, instead of first refusing half-a-dozen times over, in 
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order to be pressed to do what he wished, like many far more 
civilised people whom some of us have met with. 

'Father used to tell us plenty of strange tales/ said he, 
* as we sat by the fire in the long winter evenings, listening 
to the wind roaring among the pines outside ; and I remember 
there was one I was always fond of, called " The Magic Fire." 
ShaUI tellyouthatr 

* Aye, do !' cried half-a-dozen voices at once ; and Michael, 
shifting himself slightly forward, so as to be more easily 
heard by every one in the ring, began as follows : 

THE MAGIO FIRE. 

* Long, long ago, there lived in the Carpathian Mountains 
an honest woodcutter, Loopooj by name, who worked hard 
all day, and often wished that the sun would shine all night 
too (as they say it sometimes does up yonder in the far 
north), so that he might do more work still. But, toil as he 
might, he was as poor as a begging-friar, and as thin as 
a wolf in January; for it's not so easy to get food for 
one's self and three children, as to eat a sugar-cake, and though 
he saved every krajczer [halfpenny] that he could, and even 
grudged himself lard to his black bread, yet it happened 
many a time that the only supper which he and his children 
had was the food that they saw in their dreams. And 
they saw plenty of it, too, for there wasn't a night but what 
they dreamed of piles of hot bread and fat bacon close 
to their very noses— and then they awoke, and there was 
nothing there, and they felt hungrier than ever !' 

[Here a sympathetic murmur went buzzing around the 
circle of listeners, every one of whom was manifestly well 
acquainted with the sensation so graphically described.] 

* And the worst of it was,' continued the story-teller, * that 
he had no one to help him, and that he had the charge of the 
children as well as his work; for his wife was dead, and 
when he came home from a long day's labour, tired and 
sore, and aching in every limb, there was nobody there to 
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bid him welcome, and have his supper ready for him, and 
take care of the children while he ate it. !No, no — tired 
as he was, he had to get everything ready for himself 
(when there was anything to get ready) before he could 
eat a morsel ; and then he had to feed the children, and put 
'em to bed, till, by the time all was over, he was often so weary 
that his head seemed to be fairly tumbling off his shoulders.' 

[* Why didn't he go for a soldier ? he 'd have been all right 
then !' cried one of Michael's hearers, who were all listening 
with unmistakable interest. 

'And carry the children in his pocket, I suppose?' retorted 
a second man, ironically. 'Michael's right — it's the 
children that make all the difference : 

With one 
You may run ; 
With two 
You can do ; 
But with three 
There you be I 

You tell it well, nephew,' added he to Michael; *I can 
see it all before me, just like a picture. Go on ! '] 

'Well,' resumed Michael, 'just when things were at the 
worst with poor old Loopooj, round came Christmas Eve; 
and a mighty poor festival it was, both for him and for his 
children. What was a feast to others, was a fast to tJiem. 
I'll promise you that in tJieir hut there were no ham and 
fresh bread for the father, no pepper-cake and sugar-images 
for the little folks. A crust of black bread apiece — ^that 
was their Christmas cheer; and even that was more than 
they often had. 

* Now, I daresay you '11 wonder how it was that Loopooj, 
needing help so much, got no assistance from his neighbours. 
But I ought to have told you before that all the people of 
the village were a set of mean scrubs, of the "All for me, 
and none for my neighbour" sort; and although many of 
them had food enough and to spare, catch 'em giving him 
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any ! If a man was poor, it must be his own fault, and 
just served him right — that was how they looked at the 
matter; and, for all they cared about it, Loopooj and his 
children might have died of hunger at their very door ! 

' But, in the midst of all his distresses, good old Loopooj 
never forgot that it was Christmas Eve; and though he 
had no candles to do honour to the holy festival, he had 
stuck up all round his hut a lot of splinters of fat pine-wood, 
which would make quite as bright a blaze, and better too. 
But, as if his troubles were never to end, just when night 
came, and it was time for the pine-chips to be kindled, 
what do you think happened? Why, his fire went out, 
not leaving him so much as a single spark to light his 
torches with ! Again and again he tried to re-light it with 
his flint-and-steel ; but the dead wood that he had gathered 
was so damp that he might as well have tried to set light 
to a waterfall. 

*This mishap grieved the poor fellow more than all the 
rest of his troubles put together, not only because his 
children would be half-perished with cold, but also because 
he would have to leave the birth of the blessed Saviour 
unhonoured, just as if he were a heathen I Come what 
might, that must not be; so out he went through the 
village, to ask a few lighted sticks from his neighbours. 

* But would you believe it, comrades ? those rogues without 
a conscience, who had no more feeling than the heart of a log, 
wouldn't even give him that ! Some mocked him for not 
taking better care of his own fire; others cursed him for 
opening their doors to let the cold wind in upon 'em (they 
never cared to think how cold hs was who did it) ; and 
the end of it was that he was driven from door to door 
through the whole village without getting what he wanted. 

•Then the poor fellow's heart was as heavy as a pine- 
branch weighed down by the snow, and in the bitterness 
of his distress he cried earnestly to God. 

* It seemed as if his prayer had been heard, for scarcely 
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was it uttered when a cluster of lights suddenly broke 
through the gloom like stars, only a little way down the 
hill-side, where none had been a moment before, so that 
you might have thought a detachment of soldiers were 
lighting their camp-fires there. But Loopooj knew well 
that no soldiers were likely to pass through a place where 
there was hardly path enough for them to march upon; 
and it seemed to him that this must be an encampment 
of the Tzigani (gypsies) who come through the country 
every year as pedlars, with all sorts of knick-knacks to sell 
to the country-folk. 

* " But, let *em be who they may," said Loopooj to himself, 
''I'll go and ask them for a few firebrands. Heathens 
though they are, these gypsies can't be harder upon me 
than my own brethren have been ! " 

*And away he went down the hill-side, straight toward 
the circle of lights. 

*But as he neared it, the whole thing began to look so 
strange, that he almost thought he must be in a dream. 
Now he would see two or three men sitting together, and 
all at once there came a gust of wind, and they were gone, 
and he saw that what he had taken for men was only a 
wreath of smoke from the fires! Then, as he pressed 
forward, a thin, dark face seemed to smUe mockingly at 
him, which in another moment turned out to be only 
the shadow of a bush; and presently a gaunt, black hand 
stretched itself out toward him, and as he extended his own 
to meet it, he would see that it was nothing more than a 
leafless bough swaying in the night-breeze ! 

*The very fires, too, seemed as unsteady as everything 
else, flitting to and fro like "dead men's candles" (Will- 
o'-the-wisps), now here, now there, and now everywhere 
at once ; and, altogether, it wasn't a kind of sight to make 
any man feel very brave who saw it, as Loopooj did, in 
a gloomy forest after nightfalL 

*But Loopooj was a brave man, with a clear conscience 
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of his own, and he feared nothing, now that ho had asked 
help from God. Moreover, even had he been minded to 
hang back, the thought of his shivering children would 
have driven him forward; so he maix^hed right up to the 
nearest fire, and said, as boldly as he could : 

'"The blessing of Christmas-tide be upon you, brothers, 
one and all !" 

'"And upon you," answered a number of strange voices, 
less like human tones than like the moan of the night- 
wind through the skeleton boughs. 

*"Give me some lighted sticks, good people, for the 
love of Heaven. My fire is out, and my children are 
perishing with cold, and I have not even wherewithal to 
kindle my Christmas lights.'* 

* " Take as much as you want, and welcome," said one 
of the gypsies ; " but how are you going to carry it V 

'Now, this was just what poor Loopooj, in his sore 
distress, had never thought of at all. He couldn't, of 
course, carry blazing wood in his bare hands, and he had 
nothing else to carry it in; so there he stood, looking 
foolish, and wondering what on earth he was to do. 

'"Never mind!" said the same man who had spoken 
to him before, "I think we can manage it for you yet. 
Hold up the lap of your smock-frock, and mind you hold 
it firm !'' 

'Loopooj did so, without knowing why; and instantly 
the gypsy seized a huge armful of flaming wood in his 
bare hands, as coolly as if he were only picking apples, 
and chucked it right into the fold of the woodcutter's frock ! 

•Well, you may think that our friend Loopooj was a 
bit scared just for the moment — so scared, indeed, that 
he all but let go his hold, in spite of the stranger's warning. 
But when he saw that the fire lay quietly in the lap of 
his frock, without scorching or singeing it in the least, 
he plucked up courage again, judging that God must 
have wrought a wonder to help him. So he thanked 
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the gypsies for their kindness, and hastened home with 
a light heart, blessing God as he went. 

*In a trice the pine-chips were all kindled, and one 
of the gypsy firebrands thrust in among the extinguished 
logs; and lo! the instant it touched the damp wood, up 
went a blaze as if the whole hut were on fire, while 
the children shouted and clapped their numbed hands in 
glee — for they, poor things, had not seen such a fire as 
that for many a day. 

*But this wasn't the end of it yet; for when Loopooj 
turned round again to the heap of fire-brands, which he 
had emptied out on the floor as he came in, he saw it 
twinkling and glittering strangely, not so much like fire 
as like shining metal. And no wonder; for when he 
came to look closer, the heap was all gold — fine, bright, 
new ducats, just freshly coined, and not a single had oiie 
among the lot ! 

*Now, it happened that one of those prying fellows 
who must always be poking their noses into other folks' 
business had seen from his window what a glow of fire- 
light there was in the woodcutters hut, which was nearly 
opposite his own; and he said to himself, like an envious 
fellow as he was : 

*"Why, I declare that old scarecrow's got a better fire 
than mine ! Has he set fire to his old rat-trap of a hut, or 
what 1 I must go and see." 

* It was a bitter cold night to be out in ; but this worthy 
was one of those men who would walk a mile through 
a snow-stonn in their shirt to find out anything to the 
discredit of their neighbours. So out he went, and, peeping 
through a crack in Loopooj 's door, the first thing he saw 
was the heap of gold, and Loopooj and his children standing 
staring at it, and hardly knowing whether to think it real 
or not. 

*In a twinkling the news of this marvel flew all over 
the village, and all the neighboui's came trooping to ask 
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how "good Master Loopooj" had grown so suddenly rich; 
for they were wonderfully civil to him now, though a 
few of the worst of them muttered to each other that so 
much money couldn't have heen honestly come hy, and that 
the woodcutter ought to be hanged for a thie^ or burnt 
for a wizard. 

'But although they had behaved so meanly to hinif 
Loopooj wasn't the man to be mean and unkind to them 
in return ; and he frankly told them the whole story, 
just as I tell it to you now.' 

['Well, it was mighty good of him to do it,' said a tall 
musketeer, warmly. *If it had been Twe, I'd have put a 
little warmth into the cold-hearted rogues with a good 
stout cudgel !' 

* And so would I,' added one of his comrades.] 

* Instantly all the villagers, young and old, were scampering 
toward the gypsy camp, and caring no more for its goblin 
look, in their greediness for gain, than a donkey cares for the 
cudgel when he's got into a ripe corn-field. The gypsies 
looked strangely at them when they all asked for lighted 
wood, but made no objection, and, bidding each man hold 
up his frock, heaped the fire into it, and bade them begone. 

*But hardly had they gone a dozen paces, when one of 
them set up a roar, and began to dance about like mad; 
and in a trice all the rest were dancing and roaring too. 
And well they might! for though the fire had spared 
Loopooj 's frock, it didn't spare theirs — it burned right 
through, and scorched their hands underneath. So there 
were their good Christmas clothes all spoiled, and their 
hands burnt and blistered, and no more gold among 'em 
than there is in my pocket now — ^nothing but smoke and 
ashes, and a horrid smell ! And when they turned fiercely 
round upon the gypsies who had fooled 'em, lo ! there were 
no gypsies there! Fire, camp, pedlars, and all were gone, 
as if they had never been, and the forest lay around them 
dark and silent as ever. 
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* As for honest Loopooj, all weut well with him from that 
day forth ; and he and his children never lacked food or fire 
again ; and he became a grand gentleman, and lived in a fine 
big house, and had white bread and bacon fat for dinner every 
day. But in his greatness he never forgot what he had been ; 
and he was always good to the poor, because he knew what 
it was to be poor himselt So he and his neighbours were 
alike recompensed according to their deeds — ^and that is the 
end of the story/ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RUNNING AGAINST AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

UNE had come and gone, and the midsummer 
heat of July was at its height, appropriately 
bringing with it some very warm work for the 
defenders of Hungary and Poland against the 
Moslem invaders ; for, while the main Tui*kish 
army, led by the vizier Kiuprili himself, advanced northward 
through Hungary toward the Polish frontier, a second Ottoman 
force of great strength, thrown suddenly across the Danube 
not far from- its mouth, was converging upon the border of 
Poland by a north-westerly march through Podolia and 
Galicia. Thus the two hosts, if not checked on their way, 
must sooner or later unite upon the very threshold of Poland 
itself, and burst into the devoted land with a weight of 
numbers which nothing could resist. 

But the strength of Poland was now wielded by a firmer 
hand than that of the weak and irresolute King Michael; 
and the boastful invaders were soon to learn to their cost, 
that when John Sobieski barred their way, it was no child's 
play to advance. 

The great Polish king, however, was as prudent as he 
was brave; and he saw clearly that to hazard a pitched 
battle against such odds with the scanty force at his command 
would be simply playing into the hands of the enemy. 
Moreover, he could not hope to repeat the night-attack 
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which had proved so successful against the Turks at Chocziin 
in the previous year; for the Turkish general to whom he 
was now opposed was a soldier of great skill and long 
experience, as renowned for his military talents as for the 
ferocious cruelty by which he seemed eager to deserve his 
grim nickname of * Ibrahim Shaitaun ' (Abraham the Devil). 

Sobieski decided, therefore, while avoiding a general 
action, to hamper Ibrahim Pasha's advance by incessant 
skirmishing — to straiten his supplies and cut off his foraging- 
pai*ties — to harass him with the constant expectation of an 
attack that never came — ^and in this manner to keep the 
invaders at bay, if possible, till the coming up of the reinforce- 
ments which he was expecting should enable him to deal 
the enemy a decisive blow. 

This wary policy succeeded beyond his utmost hopes. 
The obstinate resistance of Hermannstadt and other Hun- 
garian fortresses still detained the bulk of the Turkish forces 
far away in the south ; and Ibrahim Pasha's warriors, fierce 
and numerous though they were, found all their courage 
and ferocity of no avail against the new and terrible foe 
that now began to threaten them. 

All that summer, the weather had been so strangely 
variable that the oldest inhabitant could not remember 
the like. Days upon days of torrent-rain — ^breaking up the 
whole country so completely that the Turks, after vainly 
striving to drag through the mud their cumbrous artillery, 
had been forced to leave more than half of it behind — 
alternated with sudden spells of scorching and almost tropical 
heat, which drew up from the vast swamps around all the 
deadly vapours with which they teemed, poisoning the air 
for many a mile with pestilence and death. 

Disease at once began its fell harvest in the Turkish camp ; 
and with disease came hunger, and with hunger came mutiny 
and riot. 

The terrible Ibrahim, as merciless to his friends as to 
his foes, kept hanging or beheading the mutineers without 
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pity; but, do what he would, the spirit of disorder ran 
through the camp like wildfire, till at lengtli the whole army 
was so utterly disorganised that, had Sobieski been strong 
enough to hazard an attack, he might have ended the cam- 
paign at one blow. 

•The favour of Heaven is turned away from the true 
believers,* muttered a tall, wiry Albanian, who rode in the 
van of a strong foraging party of the Turkish akindji — 
those terrible irregular cavalry upon whom their Western 
foes had long since bestowed with justice the grimly significant 
names of 'mowers' and 'flayers.' *It is our destiny, and 
who can avert it V 

* Truly thou hast spoken right, brother Yoosoof ' (Joseph), 
cried one of his comrades ; ' how else should these Christian 
curs change suddenly into lions? Once they were wont 
to flee at the first wave of our banners ; and lo ! now do they 
fight like Antar himself 1' * 

* It is a true word,' growled another man. * Since we 
came hither, we have lost more men than had we fought 
a battle against all the armies of Poland. Every handful 
of forage, every mouthful of food, is bought with the lives 
of our bravest warriors. We are even as one bleeding to 
death drop by drop V 

*And they whom the sword hath spared are devoured 
by the sickness,' added Yoosoof, gloomily, 'and they who 
escape the sickness are consumed by the famine. May 
Allah have mercy upon His children !' 

* And when we cry for bread, our general hangs us ! ' said 
one of the former speakers, fiercely. 'Well indeed is he 
named Ibrahim Shaitaun /' 

' May he be the vizier of Sultan Selim !' muttered his 
nearest comrade, with a bitter emphasis upon the malediction, 
which had become proverbial in Turkey from Selim L's 

* The Mohammedan Hercules, who is 9aid to have slain, with his own 
hand, five thousand men in one battle 1 
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destruction of nine successive ministers in the previous 
century. 

* And know ye, brothers, wlierefore all this evil hath come 
upon us?' said a scarred veteran who rode just behind 
them. * I will tell you ; it is because the " Sons of Yellow- 
ness" [Russians] have come against us in battle; for know 
this assuredly, that it is their destiny to be the worst foes' 
of the true faith, and to do much evil unto the children of 
Othmanr 

The superstitious ruffians shuddered visibly at this gloomy 
prediction, which only echoed the secret forebodings of many 
among them ; for, strangeljr enough, even at this early stage 
of the struggle between the two empires, the Turks seemed 
to feel instinctively that Russia was the foe whom they had 
most cause to dread. In fact, just at that time an observant 
little Grerman gentleman, Spon by name, was jotting down in 
his notebook, among his other experiences of travel (which 
were published four years later), that * among all the princes 
of Christendom, there is none whom the Turk so greatly 
feareth as the Czar of Muscovy.* 

<Dost thou tell us, then, Moostapha,' said one of his 
comrades, in an awe-stricken whisper, Hhat these u'nsainted 
dogs, the Moskov [Kussians] will one day overthrow usl 
That would be foul shame to the servants of the Prophet, 
and the children of the great Othman !' 

* It is our kismet * (fate), answered the old warrior, sullenly ; 
*and who can avert his destiny? That which is fated to 
be, will be, though its coming may be slow. I tell ye, my 
sons, that when the last of the Greek emperors (may 
dogs defile the graves of their fathers !) had fallen before 
the swords of the Faithful, and Mohammed the Conqueror 
had set Stamboul [Constantinople] upon his finger, even 
as a man setteth a goodly ring — then, even then was it 
foretold that after many days, when our term of conquest 
shall have run its course, the armies of the Osmanli [Turks] 
shall fall before northern infidels with yellow hair.* 
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Another sympathetic shudder ran through the group of 
listeners. 

'And hath it not come to pass?' pursued Moostapha, 
with that gloomy satisfaction which * men of all nations 
alike seem to derive from the telling of the worst news 
that they can think of. * Of the three khanates [kingdoms] 
of the Faithful that lie along the borders of the Moskov, 
the two mightiest — Kazan and Astrakhan — have already 
fallen before them, in the days of him whom men call the 
" Terrible Czar " [Ivan IV.]. Even now are they beginning 
to gnaw at the outermost roots of the third, the khanate 
of Crim-Tartary ; and after that it will come to our turn. 
There is evil in store for us, my sons, and in Allah alone is 
safety to be found !' 

A dead silence followed the old gentleman's cheerful 
suggestions, broken at length by the harsh, croaking voice 
of another veteran even older than this prophet of evil — 
a short, squat, hideously ugly old man, with but one eye, 
and a gray beard as long and thick as his hoi*se's tail 

* Moostapha hath spoken truly — ^but that is not aXl, croaked 
the old raven. 'Rightly saith he that mischief is fated to 
come to us from the yellow-haired Moskov of the north ; 
but as for the evil that hath fallen upon us in our march 
hither, it hath come because the Christian dogs against 
whom we fight are led by one that is a wizard /' 

*A wizard!' echoed half-a-dozen voices at once, in tremu- 
lous tones — ^for these savage men, though fierce as tigers 
in the face of any real danger, shrank like frightened chil- 
dren from the imaginary terrors of their own superstition. 
*Say'st thou, then, Hassan, that this Polish king, John 
Sobieski, is indeed a wizard, and that it is by the power 
of magic that he hath foiled us thus V 

* What need is there to ask, ye fathers of asses ?' retorted 
old Hassan, gruffly. * Lo ! the proofs are plain before your 
eyes ! When was it ever seen before, tell me, that the rains 
of autumn, and the heats of summer, and the storms of 
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spring camo all together, as now, in the course of a single 
moon 1 How comes it, that while we are falling by the pesti- 
lence, like ripe com before the reaper, these Christian dogs 
should be whole and 'sound? And have not your own eyes 
beheld how, only eight moons ago, this same Sobieski put to 
flight at Choczim, with but twelve thousand men of his own, 
a hundred thousand of the Faithful, with our great vizier 
himself, Ahmed Kiuprili, at their head? How can such 
things be, save by magic and by the power of Eblis [the 
Evil One]?' 

But just at that point — fortunately for the nerves of the 
Turkish soldiers — this cheering talk was suddenly interrupted. 

The leader of the party (a stalwart, fine-looking man in the 
prime of life, whose scarred features showed him to be no 
novice in war) had heard no small portion of the discontented 
mutterings of his followers, and was musing upon them with 
a look which told plainly that his thoughts were of no 
pleasing kind, when, mounting one of the long, low, treeless 
* swells * which broke at long intervals the dreary level of that 
endless plain, he caught sight of something which, for the 
moment, swept every other thought from his mind. 

Eight in front of him, and only a few hundred yards away, 
were six horsemen in Hungarian uniform, attended by a slim, 
active, boyish figure on foot. The rich dress of the foremost 
rider showed him to be an officer of some importance, and the 
Turk's keen, black eyes sparkled with stem joy at the sight 

* If it please Allah,' muttered he, with a grim smile, * yon 
gay bird shall lose some of his fine feathers ere long. Chil- 
dren,' added he to his men, in a low voice, as he drew hastily 
back behind the crest of the ridge, * spread yourselves out be- 
hind the swell, but keep well out of sight There are Chris- 
tians in front of us, and we will take them by surprise.' 

But here the Turkish leader, with all his skill and experi- 
ence, was reckoning without his host Though his head had 
shown itself but for one instant above the crest of the rising 
ground, it had not escaped the watchful eye of the Hungarian 
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officer, who was no other than Count Kalman Zrinyi himselt 
Knowing well that no Turk, however bold and reckless, 
would have ventured so far from his camp alone, in a region 
where his comrades had been cut off by thirties and forties at 
a time, Zrinyi shrewdly guessed that the one foe whom he 
had seen must betoken the ambushed presence of many 
more — an opinion which he lost no time in imparting to his 
companions, who fully agreed with him. 

'If I might venture to counsel you, my lord,' said the 
nearest horseman (Kalman's henchman, Gyuri), *I would 
suggest that we should scatter a bit, as if we were all going 
to ride different ways ; and then these Turkish rogues will 
wait to let us do it, and so have a cheaper bargain of us. 
Then we '11 keep moving hither and thither as if looking for 
a trail, all the while getting a little farther and farther away 
from them, till, before they can find out what we 're at, we 
shall have gained a pretty good start ; and then, the moment 
your lordship gives the signal, round we wheel, close up 
together, and give 'em a run for it !' 

Zrinyi at once adopted the suggestion — which, indeed, 
seemed to be the only chance of escaping with life — and in a 
trice the six were apparently all heading different ways, 
though the light figure on foot (who was no less a personage 
than Mor Karolyi's new page, Michael De4k) kept at no great 
distance from his young master, in obedience to the latter's 
whispered cotnmand. 

Ambushed behind the sheltering ridge, the fierce Moham- 
medans chuckled cruelly to see the doomed Christians about 
to plunge (as fkey thought) right into the snare, and loosened 
their swords in the sheath with a look of ferocious eagerness. 

To and fro coursed the Magyars, as if attempting to recover 
a lost trail, still contriving to increase, imperceptibly, their 
distance from the ambushed foe, till at length they had got 
as far away as Count Zrinyi thought practicable without 
exciting suspicion. Then suddenly his signal-call rang out — 
his followers closed up to him with the quickness of lightning 
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— Mor Karolyi whisked Michael up behind him — and away 
dashed the whole seven for life or death ! 

So rapidly was this movement executed, that the exulting 
Turks (who, having no idea that their ambush had been 
detected, were quite unprepared for this sudden turning of 
the tables) hardly realised, for the moment, that their intended 
victims were actually giving them the slip after all. 

But the terrible * flayers' were not to be lightly balked. 
High above the thunder of their charging hoofs pealed forth 
the yell of their too familiar war-cry of 'Allah ! Allah 1' — 
that cry which made the name of the God of mercy Himself 
a signal of blood and death — and down came the whole band 
of destroyers like a bursting wave ! 

But for Gyuri's well-planned and successful stratagem, 
this race for life would have ended almost as soon as it began ; 
but the start gained by the Magyars was no slight advantage 
to men whose horses were considerably fresher than those of 
their opponents ; and for some time the distance between the 
hunters and the hunted remained undiminished. 

But Ibrahim Pasha's akindji were not the men to let their 
prey escape them so easily ; and their horses, specially chosen 
for speed and endurance, slowly but surely made their superior 
power felt. Foot by foot, the space dividing the pursued from 
the pursuers began to lessen ; and ere long there was a sudden 
crackle of firearms, and bullet after bullet from the long guns 
of the akindji came singing through the air, and striking the 
earth with a wicked * whid !' just behind the fugitives. 

But the latter never even turned their heads as these 
messengers of death came whizzing around them. They 
knew that death was at their heels — why waste time in 
watching its coming ? With set lips and gleaming eyes, and 
a firm grasp of rein and sword-hilt, the doomed men flew 
onward, while the pursuing hoof-tramp behind them came 
nearer, and nearer, and nearer. 

All at once, Mor Karolyi's horse gave a wild plunge and a 
shrill, almost human cry. A Turkish bullet had struck its 
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flank, and a few strides more showed that the wound had 
told, and that its strength was beginning to fail I 

Just then the young noble heard in his ear the voice of his 
attendant, Michael, who rode behind him : 

* Farewell, my lord — ^be good to father and mother V 

At the same instant Karolyi felt the grasp on his sword-belt 
relax, and ere he could turn round, Micliael had slipped down 
from the horse, and was gone 1 

But this heroic self-sacrifice was not made in vain. Thus 
lightened of half its burden, the gallant horse sprang forwani 
with renewed energy ; and ere the fierce pursuers could over- 
take it, the Magyar war-cry broke forth from behind a low 
belt of thickets just ahead, and the Hungarian detachment to 
which Karolyi and his comrades belonged (toward which his 
wary cousin had skilfully directed their flight) came charging 
to the rescue. 

'Michael! how could you be so mad?' cried Mor Karolyi 
to his adventurous page, as the latter came tearing up to him 
from beneath the very hoofs of the Turkish cavalry. 

*I thought the horse couldn't carry two,* answered the 
young hero, simply, with what little breath was left him. 

There was no time to say more ; for in another moment all 
was one confused welter of hand to hand combat. 

But the conflict was a very brief one. Taken completely 
by surprise, with but sixty men against a hundred, and tired 
horses against fresh ones, the cruel marauders met the fate 
which they had designed for their intended victims ; and the 
few of them who were still able to run away were soon in 
headlong flight over the plain, leaving behind them their 
gallant leader, who, with his back to a tree, and his feet 
bestriding the helpless form of a fallen comrade, was standing 
sternly at bay against three or four men at once. 

* Shame, shame! foul play I' shouted Mor Karolyi, whose 
chivalrous spirit took fire at the sight of this unequal contest, 
* Stand back, and let me deal with him.' 

The men instinctively obeyed, and the young soldier and 
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the old soldier met like two conflicting whirlwinds. Their 
blades clashed together, and Karolyi's sword flew out of his 
hand. 

One moment more would have ended the brave boy's cam- 
paigns and his life together ; but ere the fatal scimitar could 
descend again, a sudden and startling interruption changed 
the fortune of the combat. 

Michael had beheld the encounter from a distance, and 
came rushing like the wind to aid his master. Unarmed as 
he was (for the short sword which was his only weapon had 
been broken in the skirmish), he flew at Karolyi's foe like a 
bulldog, and, darting in under the descending blow, drove his 
head into the Turk's stomach with the force of a battering- 
ram, doubling him up, and sending him sprawling on his back, 
while his scimitar went flying far away. 

The Moslem's turban dropped off as he fell, revealing to 
Kalman Zrinyi (who had just come up) a face which-— con- 
sidering where and how he had last seen it — ^he was not 
likely to forget. 

'Mahmoud Ertoghrul ? well met !' cried he, recognising his 
Choczim antagonist, now transformed from a captain of 
janissaries into a commander of irregular cavalry. * Had all 
your comrades at Choczim fought like you, it would have gone 
ill with us that night. Surrender, and your life shall be 
Bafe.' 

* Do with me as you will,' rejoined Mahmoud, recognising 
him in turn, * but, in the name of the God to whom we both 
pray, help my son, who will bleed to death if he be not 
speedily cared for.* 

* Your son !' echoed Zrinyi, glancing at the prostrate figure 
which the Turk had been defending. * No marvel, then, that 
you fought so stoutly. Here, Gyuri, look to the lad.' 

Gyuri was inwardly very much amused at all this fuss over 
a 'heathen,' whom he himself (kind-hearted though he other- 
wise was) would have allowed to bleed to death without the 
slightest compunction. But his master's word was law to 
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him ; and his skilful hands quickly stopped the bleeding, and 
bandaged securely the deep wound through which the young 
warrior's life was fast ebbing away. 

At that moment the bugler of the troop sounded an alarm, 
and with good reason ; for he had just descried, far out upon 
the plain, a second body of Turkish cavalry, evidently much 
stronger than their own. 

*We must be oiF, then,' said Count Kalman; and he 
proceeded to give the necessary orders, as clearly and coolly as 
ever. 

* Farewell, Mahmoud Ertoghrul,' added he, cordially grasp- 
ing the strong hand of his old adversary. * Slay you I will 
not, and carry you away captive I cannot. Go, join your 
friends — and may your valiant son be spared to comfort 
you !' 

*The blessing of God be upon you, generous Christian!' 
answered the brave Mohammedan, returning Zrinyi's hand- 
grasp with equal energy ; ' and may He graciously enable me 
to repay hereafter, as it deserves, the debt of gratitude that I 
owe you!' 

Hoio that debt was finally repaid, will be seen later on. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FATAL LEAP. 

T was not till late in the autumn that the 
campaign of 1674 ended; but at length the 
early setting-in of winter, and its unexampled 
severity, put a stop to all military operations; 
and the Turkish hosts, sorely thinned and 
utterly crest-fallen, re-passed in disorder the frontier of the 
land which they had boastfully vowed to conquer within the 
year. 

The fame of John Sobieski was upon every tongue. With 
an army never exceeding 40,000 men, and often greatly below 
it, he had kept at bay for several months a host of more 
than 200,000, brimful of ferocious courage, led by experienced 
generals, and provided with a formidable train of artillery. 
Once again had Poland successfully played the part which 
devolved upon her during the whole later portion of the 
seventeenth century — that of acting as Europe's breakwater 
against the flood-tide of Turkish invasion, like Russia against 
that of the Tartars four centuries earlier. 

It was in this very campaign, indeed — uneventful as it 
seemed to that large class of fools who think nothing of a 
general unless he is constantly gaining victories — that 
Sobieski showed himself most truly great. The man who, 
only a few months before, had attacked 100,000 men with 
12,000, now submitted uncomplainingly to be charged with 
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backwardness, and even with cowardice, rather than hazard 
the loss of that scanty force which was the sole barrier 
between his native hud and a foe to whom mercy was 
unknown. 

His Eiissian allies sneeringly praised his skill in avoiding 
battles ; his Turkish enemies scornfully declared that he had 
done well to attack by night the invincible warriors whom 
he dared not face in open day ; his own fiery nobles chafed 
fiercely against the inactive warfare which gave them no 
chance of achieving any of those feats of reckless daring in 
which they delighted. But none of all these things could 
move the great Polish king one hair's-breadth &om the 
cautious strategy which he knew to be his wisest course. 

And at last his patient constancy had its reward. The 
vast number of the Turks became a hindrance instead of a 
help to them in a war waged amid a region utterly bare of 
supplies, where the invaders appeared to be contending not 
against any human foe, but against the very elements and 
powers of nature itself. Unsmitten by the sword, the hosts 
of the Crescent withered beneath the blighting breath of 
pestilence and famine. Their ranks thinned daily, and there 
was no means of re-filling them ; their horses perished so fast 
that half the guns had to be abandoned, and a large part of 
their cavalry was dismounted. Numbers of their best officers 
died from the combined effects of disease and chagrin ; and 
when the terrible northern frosts came to crown these 
multiplied disasters, the cruel obstinacy of the Turkish 
commanders gave way at last, and the shattered wrecks of 
their splendid army ebbed sullenly back toward the Danube, 
without ever seeing even the outermost border of the Polish 
kingdom which they had come to subdue. 

8obieski himself, however, while his friends were exalting 
him into a saint, and his foes dreading him as a magician, 
was not blinded for one instant by his marvellous success to 
the multiplied difficulties and dangers which still lay before 
him; and while all Europe was ringing with applause of 
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what he had already done, his one thought was of what he 
had yet to do. 

* Eemember/ said he, gravely, to one of his most trusted 
friends, who was congratulating him upon being at last freed 
from these persistent enemies, * remember the prophet's words 
to the king of Israel in his hour of victory over the Syrian 
invaders : " Go, strengthen thyself, and mark, and see what 
thou doest ; for at the return of the year the king of Syria 
will come up against thee."* I need no prophet to warn me 
that I have to expect the same thing myself.' 

*What1' cried the other, in amazement, *does your 
majesty really think that, after two successive years of such 
disasters, these robbers will venture upon a third invasion V 

*I'm sure they will,' answered Ejng John, emphatically. 
* There is no peace for Christendom while Ahmed Kiuprili 
lives : he will not flinch from his purpose so long as there is 
a single man left alive in Turkey. I know him well ; and 
this I will say, that, unbeliever though he be, he hath a far 
higher sense of duty than many among us who call themselves 
Christians, and he will shrink from no suffering or sacrifice 
in discharging it.' 

*Your majesty is surely pleased to jest!' said his hearer, 
who was a Pole of the old school, and would as soon have 
believed any good of the Evil One himself as of the * Turkish 
hounds ' who were supposed to be his chosen servants. 

* Judge for yourself,' rejoined the king, coldly. * When 
this man, Ahmed Kiuprili, became Grand Vizier in his father's 
stead, he said to the Grand Mufti, t who had just made 
public allusion to the father's cruelties, "Effendi, if my 
father put men to death, it was because he had the support of 
thy fetva^ [sanction]. "And if I gave him my sanction," 
retorted the Mufti, ** I did so in fear lest I myself should fall 

* 1 Kings, XX. 22. 

t The chief of the order of ' Ulemah/ or teachers of the law, who holds 
much the same position in Turkey as the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
England. 
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a victim to his cruelty." Then answered Kiuprili, sternly, 
" Is it for thee, a teacher of God's law, to fear a mortal man 
rather than God Himself ?" And that Mufti was deposed and 
banished within the week.' 

Here Sobieski paused for a moment — as if wishing to let 
this story (a perfectly true one) have its full effect — and then 
continued : 

' Such a man as that, in the ranks of our enemies, is more 
dangerous to us than ten such soulless and bloodthirsty 
ruffians as Ibraliim Shaitaun. May God give us strength, for 
ere long we shall need it all !' 

This ominous prediction was speedily and terribly fulfilled. 
With the spring of 1675, the Turkish hosts came swarming 
again over Hungary and Transylvania like a flight of locusts ; 
and though Sobieski did all that man could do to drive them 
back, all his skill and courage were, as usual, rendered 
unavailing by the failure of his mutinous nobles and his 
faithless allies to give him the support which he needed. 

Foot by foot, the resolute vizier (whose indomitable spirit 
seemed to be only spurred to fresh efforts by every new 
reverse) forced his way, by sheer weight of superior numbers, 
through Podolia into the heart of Galicia, apparently 
determined to reach Poland at whatever sacrifice of human 
life; and the close of that memorable autumn found him 
encamped, with the main body of his army, upon the great 
plain on which stands the important Galician town of 
Lemberg or Lvoff, while, a few miles to the north-west of him, 
in a strongly entrenched position covering the town, lay 
John Sobieski with the army of Poland. 

Both sides looked for an immediate and decisive battle; 
but, contrary to all expectation, nothing worthy of mention 
took place for more than a week. 

The truth was, that Sobieski's skilful manoeuvres had 
misled the Turkish commander into believing the Polish army 
far stronger than it really was; and hence Kiuprili, not 
thinking it prudent to hazard an immediate assault upon his 
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adversary's well-fortified camp, determined to call in all his 
outlying detachments (which were now laying waste the 
country far and wide), and to concentrate his whole force for 
the decisive blow with which he hoped to crush at last^ once 
for all, the formidable enemy who had baffled him so long. 

* See the old lion-slayer perched up yonder, like a vulture 
upon its rock ! Assuredly he smelleth the coming battle afar 
off. Who is like unto Ibrahim Pasha 1' 

* Yea, truly, brother Osman ; our general can scent prey and 
slaughter farther than any other man can see / May his 
sword be keen, and his hand mighty I' 

And the two fierce janissaries looked up admiringly at the 
dark, solitary figure of their terrible commander, 'Ibrahim 
Shaitaun ' (now acting as the chief lieutenant of the Grand 
Yizier liimself), as it stood boldly out against the glowing 
evening sky, upon the roof of a small stone church, standing 
alone amid the gaunt and fire-blackened ruins of a once happy 
and peaceful village, in the ashes of which lay the bleaching 
bones of not a few of its ill-fated inhabitanta 

The church itself had been defaced by the Turkish soldiers 
with all their wonted brutality, and would certainly have 
shared the fate of the village, had not the Pasha commanded 
it to be spared on account of its usefulness as a post of 
observation. Like most other village churches of that war- 
like age, it was built so as to be a fortress Hkewise in case of 
need ; and the solid strength of its flat^ battlemented roof, 
low, square tower, and small, narrow, loophole-like windows, 
sufficiently explained the prominent part played by such 
buildings in the reddest annals of the recent * Thirty Years* 
War,* during which miany a quiet country church had been 
the last refuge of despair, and the scene of a conflict that 
ended only with the death of the last defender. 

From this standpoint the grim Pasha was now straining 
his keen, black eyes watchfully toward the Polish camp, and 
but half reassured by seeing no sign of activity in that 
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quarter ; for he had already learned to his cost that superior 
numbers were of little avail when John Sobieski was in the 
field against them, and the superstitious dread of the ' Wizard 
King ' (as the great Polish warrior was now universally called 
by his terrified enemies) weighed as heavily upon the savage 
Moslem general himself as upon the meanest soldier in his 
ranks. 

Meanwhile, the attention of the soldiers who were watching 
him from below (now increased from two to more than a 
dozen) had been diverted to another object much more agree- 
able to them — namely, a man laden with a basket of small, 
round cakes, thickly coated with coarse sugar — a dainty of 
which no child could be more greedily fond than these 
ferocious swordsmen, who thought no more of killing a man 
than of crushing a gnat 

The man who carried this tempting freight had the rough 
dress, muddy, complexion, and thick, yellow hair of a Slav 
peasant of Galicia ; and it was with the true professional 
whine of the wandering pedlar that he accosted the group of 
janissaries, in a queer jumble of bad Turkish and uncouth 
provincial Slavonian. 

^ Buy a cake, noble agas ? I 'm sure such brave gentlemen 
would never grudge a penny to a poor man, to keep his fire 
alight this damp weather ! * 

It seemed as if they did, however; for several of the 
nearest soldiers thrust their hands unceremoniously into the 
basket, and devoured three or four cakes apiece without any 
offer of payment But the tallest of the group— a handsome, 
swaggering young Eoumelian — burst into a coarse laugh as he 
heard the pedlar's whining supplication, and flung him, with a 
lordly air, a shining gold ducat ! 

^ A, penny J say'st thou, kafir [unbeliever]?' cried he, with 
scornful emphasis. ' Nay, we can well afford to give thee a 
better price than that^ for our wealth is in the purses of our 
enemies 1' 

*Well said, brother Ali !* cried one of his comrades. 
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tossing a silver coin right in the pedlar's face. * Eat heartily, 
brothers — it is the Christian dogs who pay ! ' 

*Now, a thousand thanks to your valiancies for your 
bounty !' cried the peasant, joyfully, as he stooped to pick up 
the valuable missiles with which he was being pelted. ' A 
poor man is better off by far among such brave and open- 
handed gentlemen as yourselves, than among these mean 
lords of ours, who grudge us poor fellows the very bread that 
we eat.' 

* You are more generous than your lords, then,' said a big 
janissary beside him, with a horse-laugh, * for you don't seem 
to grudge us the cakes that we eat !' 

And he swallowed a whole sugar-cake at one gulp. 

*And if your lords trouble you, friend, cheer up!' said 
Osman, * for there will be mighty few lords left alive in these 
parts when we move forward again, which we shall do as 
soon as the other divisions of our army come up.' 

*And then, Master Cake-seller!' cried Ali, giving the man 
a playful prod with his dagger-point as he spoke, *if thou 
com'st to our camp again, thou shalt find Christian gold and 
Christian slaves — aye, and Christian hecidsy too — as cheap 
among us as ever was hog's flesh among thine own unbelieving 
countrymen !' 

Another burst of brutal laughter applauded this savage 
jest, the point of which lay in the fact that a reward was 
actually offered by the Ottoman generals for every Christian 
head brought in by their men — a crime which wrought its 
own punishment, more than one battle having been lost to 
the Turks by their over-eagerness to secure these ghastly 
trophies, instead of pressing the advantage which they had 
gained. 

Thus the rude swordsmen talked and jested, ever and anon 
making their pedlar-guest the butt of various rough jokes of a 
somewhat practical kind, such as startling him with a sudden 
slap across the shoulders from the flat of a sword, pricking 
him with a dagger, or firing off a musket close to his ear. 
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The peasant (who seemed well satisfied with the money 
that he had received) endured all this horse-play with the 
patience of a stoic. But his tormentors might have been 
somewhat less merry, had they known how attentively their 
victim's eyes were taking note of everything around him, and 
his ears drinking in every word which the Turks let fall 
respecting the state of their army, and the movements which 
it was about to undertake; for this seemingly stupid and 
spiritless boor was in reality no other than our old acquaint- 
ance, Gyuri, the Hungarian ! 

In fact, the shrewd and daring Magyar (who was justly 
reputed one of the best scouts in Sobieski's army) had already 
ventured again and again into the enemy's camp in various 
disguises, bringing back each time much valuable information, 
of which the Polish king was now preparing to make 
formidable use ; and that evening Gyuri had come once more, 
in the guise of a native peasant, to pay what he intended 
should be his last visit to the Turkish camp. 

Such, indeed, it proved to be ; but not exactly in the way 
he expected 

The cake-basket being at length empty, and the pretended 
pedlar having learned all that he wished to know, he once 
more thanked his savage patrons, with a cringing bow and a 
whining tone, for their 'overflowing bounty' — and then 
turned to depart 

A few minutes more, and he would have been beyond the 
reach of danger; but, as ill-luck would have it, he had 
scarcely gone half-ardozen paces when he suddenly came face 
to face with one of these crazy vagabonds who are always to 
be found in a Mohammedan camp. 

*Aha! a convert!' cried the half-witted man, whose 
disordered mind was instantly attracted by any new object. 
'Welcome, my brother, who hast turned away from the 
darkness of error, and set thy face toward the light of the 
Prophet's doctrine, and art come to fight in the ranks of the 
Faithful ! Lo ! I will wash from thee the remnant of thy 
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foulness, and thou slialt be even as one of the true 
believers ! ' 

And, so saying, he dipped both his hands in a pool of 
dirty water, and began to scrub Gyuri's face with might and 
roainl 

The henchman made several violent efforts to throw his 
tormentor from him, and at length succeeded in doing so; 
but he was too late. As the wet hands passed across his 
face, its dull, leathery brown melted away as if by magic, 
giving place to the clear olive tint of a genuine Magyar ; and 
at the same instant the mass of light hair that covered 
his head, thrust aside in the struggle, disclosed from beneath 
it a glossy crop of short black curls I 

' A miracle, a miracle !' cried the madman with an imp- 
ish grin, *I did but touch him, and lol the mere touch 
of my fingers hath changed a Galician peasant into a 
Hungarian ! ' 

* What? what?* shouted a dozen hoarse voices at once, and 
instantly there was a general rush to the spot. 

One glance at the sudden transformation that had taken 
place in poor Gyuri*s outward man was sufficient to tell the 
whole story to the fierce soldiers around him. 

* A spy, a spy I* yelled the janissaries with one voice ; * cut 
the dog to pieces I ' 

A score of ready weapons flashed forth at once, and in a 
moment more the savage threat would have been fatally 
made good, when a Turkish officer, who had come up just in 
time to see how matters stood, authoritatively interposed. 

*Hold there, children!' cried he, sternly; *what folly is 
this ? Will ye be such fathers of asses as to slay a man from 
whom much may be learned ? Bring him straightway to our 
general, who will doubtless find a way to make him tell all 
he knoweth I' 

* On my head be it, nahib,^ answered the foremost soldier, 
lowering his weapon obediently, and grinning with savage 
glee at the horrible significance of the last words. * Assuredly 
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it is so that, when the matter is to wring the trutli from an 
unbeh'ever, there is none like unto Ibrahim Shaitaun I' 

Even Gyuri's brave heart grew cold at the sound of that 
dreaded name, which a thousand deeds of fiendish cruelty 
had made more terrible throughout Hungary and Poland than 
even that of Ahmed Kiuprili himself. But there was no help 
for it. Several strong hands clutched him on either side 
with an iron grasp, and dragged him away. 

The victim made no resistance whatever; but, as his 
captors hurried him away, he suddenly broke into a wild, 
unearthly laugh, which made even the crazy wretch beside 
him draw back with a start, and exclaim wonderingly, as 
he peered into Gyuri's face : 

* Ha, fellow I dost thou laugh at the name of cmr general 1 
Assuredly thou art the first man who hath ever done so !' 

Gyuri answered only with a contortion of face so frightful 
as to startle even the iron-hearted soldiers that held him, 
who began to exchange significant glances, and to whisper 
meaningly among themselves. 

The fact was, that the bold and ready-witted Hungarian, 
finding himself detected, and knowing what mercy he might 
expect from the grim Pasha whose cruelties were a byword 
from the Danube to the Baltic, had at once adopted the only 
course which oflFered him any chance of escape — namely, 
feigning himself mad; for he was well aware with what 
superstitious awe the Turks (in common with all Eastern 
races) regarded all persons of unsound mind, whom they 
spoke of as * visited by Allah,' and not unfrequently credited 
with the possession of supernatural wisdom as a set-off against 
their lack of human sensa 

Skilled in every form of mimicry, the daring henchman 
succeeded in completely imposing upon the ignorant ruffians 
who guarded him. But, amazed and awed though they were, 
these fierce swordsmen showed no disposition to let him go. 
The fear of their terrible commander was stronger than the 
power of superstition itself ; and in a trice the prisoner was 
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dragged and pushed up a dark, steep, narrow stair of 
crumbling stone, on to the roof of the church, where Ibrahim 
Shaitaun, having at length satisfied himself that no sign of 
danger was to be seen in the direction of the Polish camp, 
had now sat himself down quietly to enjoy at his leisure the 
long pipe which was his inseparable companion. 

It is only in tenth-rate romances that the villain of the 
story * bears all his inward vileness branded in every line of 
his repulsive features.' The most beautiful face that I have 
ever seen belonged to a monster whose crimes appalled even 
the hardened miscreants who were his fellow-pilgrims to 
Siberia. And so, too, with Ibrahim Shaitaun. Standing 
face to face with the most ruthless and murderous ruffian in 
the whole Turkish army (which, in those days, was saying a 
very great deal), the doomed Magyar saw only a firm, aquiline, 
soldier-like countenance, which might fairly claim to be called 
handsome. The cruel lines of the hard mouth were hidden 
by the thick, black beard ; and, but for the wild-beast restless- 
ness of the keen, black eyes, there was absolutely nothing in 
that bold, swarthy face to warn a stranger that he was looking 
upon one who had pleased himself with the shrieks of 
tortured infants as he sat at meat, and had forced a wretched 
captive to turn with his own hands the spit on which his 
brother was being roasted alive at a slow fire ! 

But the ominous gleam in the Pasha's restless eye as he 
caught sight of the prisoner, and the sudden expanding of 
his nostrils, like a tiger scenting prey, were more than enough 
to tell the observant Hungarian what was in store for him. 

Without uttering a word, or betraying the slightest sign of 
emotion, the stem commander listened to the officer's brief 
account of Gyuri's capture, the suspicious circumstances 
attending it, and their present uncertainty as to whether 
he was really a spy or only a madman. But, as the speaker 
ceased, a grin worthy of a hyaena suddenly lighted up the 
Pasha's dark, massive features. 

*If this fellow be indeed one who hath been visited 
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by Allah/ said he, *it is for Allah to make his innocence 
clear ; but if he be a traitor and a spy, it is for us to punish 
his guilt. Ho, nakib ! go quickly down to thy janissaries, 
and draw up thirty of them close beneath these battlements, 
and bid them hold up their lances to catch the fruit which 
Heaven will send them !' 

This seemingly mysterious command was evidently no 
mystery either to the officer who repeated the order or 
to the soldiers who obeyed it ; for they had heard the same 
thing too often before not to recognise at once (as their 
grin of ferocious joy plainly showed) the well-known signal 
that their savage leader was about to indulge in one of 
his favourite amusements — forcing a Christian captive to 
fling himself headlong from a tower or high rampart on 
to the lances of the Turkish soldiers below ! 

Gyuri, too, had witnessed similar atrocities more than 
once already, and needed no one to warn him of the doom 
that awaited him ; but he never flinched or showed any sign 
of fear. 

*Many thanks to your highness for providing me with 
such a soft bed P said he, with another shrill, idiotic laugh, 
as he glanced over the battlements at the hungry lance- 
points which were about to drink up his life, * but aren't you 
afraid that I may hurt some of these brave gentlemen below 
by falling on tliem V 

Even the immovable Ibrahim stood aghast at this unheard- 
of audacity, and for an instant his deadly purpose wavered ; 
for, superstitious like all his race, he shrank from the terror 
of the curse which he would bring down upon his own head 
by harming a madmany and surely none but a madman 
would have faced a certain and frightful death with such 
reckless gaiety. 

But the natural instinct of ferocity — as strong in him 
as in the tiger, which rushes upon a line of levelled guns to 
reach the human prey behind them — was too powerful to 
be resisted. As the call of the janissary captain came 

J 
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echoing from below, announcing that all was prepared for 
this weird melodrama of murder, Ibrahim waved his hand, 
and instantly the doomed man flew at the fatal leap. 

Darting along the flat roof like a hunted antelope, Gyuri 
sprang up at the parapet, as if meaning to leap on to it 
and plunge headlong over ; but just as he did so, he seemed 
to miss his footing, and tumbled backward in a heap on to 
the roof ! 

* Pardon me, your highness — my foot slipped,' cried he, 
as he coolly picked himself up ; * better luck next time !' 

The soldiers, now fully convinced that he was really 
what he pretended, exchanged glances of silent dismay, 
and the Pasha sat literally dumb with mingled astonishment 
and rage, while his victim ran at the leap once more. 

This time he sprang right up on to the parapet, and saluted 
the ranked murderers below with an ear-piercmg imitation 
of the crowing of a cock. But, just when all expected to 
see him take the fatal plunge, his feet appeared to slide 
from under him, and he fell, face downward, across the 
battlement, half inside and half out. 

* That 's a very obstinate wall — it 's always getting in my 
road,' said he, as he scrambled back on to the roof again. 
* Would your highness order it to get out of the way, and let 
me jump properly V 

And then, amid the universal stupefaction caused by his 
audacious mockery, he turned and came swiftly back (as 
if taking his distance for a fresh run) toward the spot 
where the Pasha was seated, being inwardly determined 
that if his well-feigned insanity failed to turn the fierce 
Mohammedan from his purpose, he would snatch a weapon 
from one of the guards, and make the ferocious general 
pay dear for his cruelty. But the Turkish soldiers were 
accustomed to such outbreaks of desperation on the part 
of their savage leader's victims, and, guessing his intention, 
they promptly foiled it by closing in between. 

And now the doomed Hungarian shot forth for the third 
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time toward his fatal goal. Springing lightly on to the 
parapet) he waved his hand to the grim spearmen beneath 
him, and shouting with a reckless laugh, 'Hold steady, 
friends — I 'm coming 1' leaped into the air ! 

Every one drew a long breath, thinking that all was over ; 
but they were again mistaken. The nimble Magyar had 
turned a somersault backward, and alighted safely upon the 
roof once more ! 

* Well, I 'm fated to be unlucky to-day, that 's certain ! ' 
he exclaimed, in the snappish tone of a man who felt himself 
very hardly used; *but perhaps, if your highness would 
kindly come and give me a push, I might manage it yet 1' 

This crowning stroke of impudence broke at last the 
spell of bewilderment which fettered alike the pasha and 
his fellow-murderers, and Ibrahim Shaitau.n raised himself to 
his feet like a lion rising from its lair. 

* Dog ! ' thundered he, with the full might of his terrible 
voice, * dost thou dare to laugh at our beards with thy foolish- 
ness 1 Leap quickly, or, by the tomb of the Prophet, my 
soldiers shall hurl thee headlong from the battlements ! Is 
this thy vaunted Hungarian courage, to show thyself a 
coward before the eyes of men, three times over P 

^Coward, say'st thou?' retorted Gyuri, with a defiant 
laugh. 'Brave as thou think*st thyself, Turk, I give thee 
ten times to try it in !' * i. 

Then followed a momentary hush of awful expectation, 
while the two men, doomer and doomed, looked silently 
and sternly into each other's eyes. 

Once again the savage Pasha wavered in his fell purpose ; 
for, steeped though he was in bloodshed to the very finger- 
tips, this human tiger could still appreciate and admire 
the only virtue which he was able to imderstand — that 
of reckless courage. 

* A similar answer was given to the Huguenot Baron Des Adrets, during 
the religious wars of France, by a bold Catholic soldier whom he had 
doomed to the same fate. 
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But ere he bad time to make any answer to the dauntless 
Magyar*8 defiance, a deep voice suddenly broke in from 
behind: *What is this that thou art doing, Ibrahim 
Shaitaun 1 Wilt thou indeed be " Shaitaun " in act as 
well as in name?' 

All the soldiers turned round with a start, and then their 
weapons clanked as they lowered them in hasty salute; 
for the speaker was no other than the Grand Vizier himself, 
the great Ahmed Kiuprili ! 

His sudden appearance, however startling to the actors 
in this strange scene, was easily accounted for. While 
making his round of the camp, as usual, his attention had 
been attracted by the line of levelled spears and upturned 
faces ranged along the wall of the church; and the sight 
of Ibrahim Shaitaun's head rising above the battlements 
of the roof enabled him to make a pretty good guess at 
the truth, familiar as he was with the Pasha's habitual 
cruelty. One stern question to the officer in command 
of the party of executioners drew forth a reply which 
sent the Turkish commander-in-chief hurrying up the stair 
that led to the roof, which he reached (as we have seen) 
just in the crisis of the tragedy. 

Even the iron-hearted Pasha himself was somewhat dis- 
turbed by this unexpected intrusion. Though utterly unable 
to appreciate the real greatness of such a man as Kiuprili, 
the ruffian felt it, and was awed by it, even without under- 
standing it. Moreover, he knew well that the rigid justice of 
this inflexible man was no respecter of persons, and would 
strike the mightiest as readily as the meanest, if both 
were equally guilty — a far from agreeable reflection to one 
who had just been detected by him in the very act of 
committing an atrocity worthy of the demon whose name he 
bore. It was with no pleasant feelings, therefore, that 
Ibrahim, after making a gesture of sullen greeting, waited 
to hear what his superior officer had to say to him. 

* Ibrahim Pasha,* said the great Vizier at length, * thou 
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art a good soldier, but a bad Moslem. Tbe Prophet (may his 
name be exalted!) hath bidden us slay such unbelievers 
as should remain stubborn against the truth; but when 
did he command us to torture them? Is it not written, 
"Allah will remember the merciful !"' 

Ibrahim answered not a word, standing before his reprover 
in surly silence, with his eyes sullenly cast down, very 
much like a bulldog inwardly growling at one whom he 
must not venture to bite. 

Just at that moment this strange conference was as strangely 
interrupted. Gyuvi, whose ready wit was not slow to discern 
the sudden hope of life offered to him by Ahmed Kiuprili's 
unlooked-for intervention, broke all at once into a loud, 
harsh, senseless laugh, and, snapping his fingers like castanets, 
began to dance wildly about; while the Turkish soldiers, 
greatly scandalised at such an exhibition in the very presence 
of the commander-in-chief himself, sternly endeavoured to 
restrain him. 

* Methinks the man hath been visited by Allah,' said the 
Vizier, looking keenly at him. * Hast thou, then, Ibrahim, 
had so evil a thought as to slay one who is under the 
protection of God?* 

* His madness may be feigned,' growled the Pasha. * Ask 
yonder captain, by whom the dog was brought in ; perhaps 
thou wilt believe Mm P 

The janissary captain, being called forward, related the 
circumstances of the prisoner's capture in a few plain words, 
to which the Grand Vizier listened with marked attention. 

* I see not that this man hath done any harm among us,' 
said he at length; *but it seems strange that his madness 
should have shown itself only after he was made prisoner ; 
and, moreover, he was disguised, and men are not wont 
to disguise themselves without reason. What say'st thou 
to all this thyself, fellow? Wherefore hast thou, being a 
Hungarian, made thyself appear like a Galician Slav ?' 

* Because,' answered the prisoner, frankly, * I thought that 
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if I came as a Hungarian, you wouldn't let me into your camp 
at all' 

*Wert thou so eager, then, to gain entrance into iti' 
asked the commander-in-chief, looking puzzled — as, indeed, he 
well might. 

*0f course I was!' cried Gyuri, in a confidential tone. 
*Why, you know, Father Theodoret, our good priest at 
the village, is always telling us that you Turks are the 
children of Satan ; and so I wanted to see for myself what 
Satan's children were like 1' 

This frank confession — which the Magyar made with a 
look and tone of perfect innocence — was too much for 
the gravity of the stately Kiuprili himself. A grave smile 
flickered for one moment over his dark, unrevealing face, 
like lightning in a moonless sky ; and Ibrahim broke into a 
short, sharp laugh, not unlike the bark of a dog. 

* Whence hast thou come hither, friend?' resumed the 
Grand Vizier. 

'From the moon!' replied Gyuri, without the slightest 
hesitation; *but it's so long since I was there, that I 
can't find my way back 1' 

So admirably did Gyuri play his part, and so fully was 
his assumption of madness borne out by the officer's account 
of his wild behaviour when doomed to the fatal leap, that 
Kiuprili's rising suspicions were completely set at rest 

*He hath been visited by Allah,' said the Vizier; *we 
may not harm him. But let him go we must not; for, 
perchance, when he is in a cooler mood, we may learn 
somewhat from him as to the doings of those Christian 
hounds yonder. Bind him, and shut him up in the tower ; 
but, on your lives, harm him not !' 

And in a trice Gyuri was bound hand and foot with 
the soldiers' girdles, in default of ropes, and dragged away 
to a small square chamber (or rather burrow) in the tower, 
which had once been occupied by the bell-ringer of the 
church. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

NO EARTHLY STORM. 

D as the brave Hungarian was to every form 

f danger and death, the strain of this fearful 

rial had been so tremendous, that he had been 

lone for some time in his strange prison ere he 

was sufficiently collected to take a calm survey 

of his • situation, and consider what was best to be 

done. 

His first thought was to ascertain whether any one had 
been left to guard him ; and, listening intently, he could hear 
the measured tramp of sentries up and down the roof outside. 
But all was still within ; and as his eyes grew more accustomed 
to the darkness, he was able to make sure, by peering through 
a crack in the wooden door, that there was no one in the 
tower but himself. 

So far, so good. The door which confined him, though 
strong and heavy, was greatly decayed, and its fastenings were 
almost eaten away with rust ; so that, on the whole, Gyuri 
felt pretty confident of being able to burst it open with one 
vigorous rush, when the time came. This settled, his next 
care was to free himself from his bonds. 

This task proved less difficult than it appeared. He had 
been hastily bound, and the light cotton sashes hurriedly 
knotted round his arms and limbs were a poor substitute for 
chains or cords. Moreover, the wily prisoner had taken care 
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to clench his fists and stiffen his muscles as the hands were 
made fast, in such a way that when the muscles were relaxed 
the honds around them would slacken too. After much 
straining, stretching, and twisting, he at length succeeded in 
freeing one hand ; and, that done, the rest was easy. 

By this time the sun had set, and darkness was creeping 
over the vast, dreary plain around, which looked vaster and 
drearier than ever heneath the deepening gloom of night. 
Far down in the west, one gleam of angry red glared like a 
fiery eye from beneath the huge overhanging mass of leaden 
cloud which was spreading slowly upward over the sky. 

Already dark without, it was tenfold darker within; for 
the sole opening for light and air possessed by Gyuri's new 
dungeon was one narrow loophole, pierced in the thickness of 
the massive wall — and by the time his work was done, he 
could not even see the loosened bands, which he flung from 
him, on the damp stone floor, as he stretched his sinewy 
limbs in the joy of recovered freedom. 

* Thank God!' said the brave man, fervently; *if I must 
die, I shall at least die free^ as a Magyar ought ; and, even if 
the unbelievers kill me^ they cannot kill the work that I 
have done !' 

In fact, the bold Hungarian's secret missions to the Turkish 
camp had been of priceless importance in other ways beside 
the mere collecting of information. At that period the 
compulsory military service imposed upon all Christian vassals 
of the Sultan had not yet been abolished ; and in Kiuprili's 
army (as in every Turkish host of his time) large numbers of 
Moldavian and Wallachian Christians were serving under the 
command of their own native princes. 

With these princes the king of Poland had succeeded in 
establishing a secret understanding, through Gyuri's means, 
and had received their solemn promise that, whenever he gave 
battle to the Turks, they would pass over to Mm during the 
conflict, with all their followers — a movement which, from 
the great numbers of those who were thus to change sides, 
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and even more from the panic of treachery which it was 
certain to spread through the Turkish ranks, would suffice of 
itself to decide the fate of the battle. 

Fortified with these and similar thoughts, Gyuri turned 
briskly round, and groped his way to the loophole, which, 
being on the other side of the church-tower from the 
battlemented roof, commanded an unimpeded view. 

Through it he took note (with the weather-skilled eye of a 
man whose whole life had been spent in the open air) of the 
lowering sky and angry sunset, the last gleam of which 
melted into the deepening blackness even while he gazed. 

* There 's a storm coming,* he muttered ; * and a heavy one 
it will be, too, when it does come !' 

He was right ; there was a storm coming — a heavier one 
than he thought. 

Darker it grew, and darker stilL The deepening storm- 
clouds had now covered the whole sky from west to east, and 
the rising wind was beginning to moan drearily over the 
boundless waste. 

* Here comes the first of it,' said Gyuri, as a fiercer gust 
went howling and shrieking around the mouldering tower. 
*Ha! what is thisf he added in a tone of surprise, as a 
whirl of white, feathery flakes came fluttering in through the 
narrow opening, and something wet and soft was driven 
against his face. * Can it be snow /" 

His surprise was not unnatural, for never within the 
memory of living men had there been a snowfall so early 
as thia But snow it undoubtedly was, falling thicker and 
thicker every moment, till the whole air seemed filled 
with it. 

Unluckily for Gyuri, his loophole faced right toward the 
bitter wind by which the snow was driven, and its icy 
breath seemed to freeze the very blood in the poor fellow's 
veins. But just then he scarcely felt its keenness ; for all at 
once, amid the rush and howl of the tempest, he heard, or 
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thought he heard, a sound only too familiar to him — the dull, 
far-oflf rumble of distant firing 1 

Gyurfs heart beat quick, and, pressing his face as close as 
possible to the loophole, he strained every nerve to listen. 

Yes, his practised ear had not deceived him : it was the 
far-off crackle of musketry, growing louder and sharper every 
moment — and not of musketry alone, for all of a sudden 
there mingled with it the deep, booming roll of a heavy 
cannonade. 

The bold Hungarian's heart leaped at the thought that the 
ever-victorious Sobieski was in the field once more — that the 
Christian troops in the Ottoman army were all ready to join 
the Polish standards — ^and that, whether he himself lived or 
died, the work that he had done would help to win another 
victory for Christendom over her oppressors. But, to his 
active and daring spirit, the mere idea of lying cooped up there, 
while his comrades were risking their lives in the cause of 
God and the fatherland, would have been simply intolerable, 
had not the very sound which thus disturbed him brought 
with it a new hope of escape. 

If this attack were (as seemed probable) an assault upon the 
Turkish position by the entire Polish force at once, Ibrahim 
Pasha was not the man to trouble himself about a single 
prisoner when the whole army was in peril Every Turkish 
soldier in and around the church would be instantly hurried 
away to defend the threatened point; and, that once done, 
Gyuri felt confident of being able to effect his escape. 

The shrewd Magyar's calculations did not deceive him. 
Though his eyes, strained uselessly into the utter darkness 
and the driving snow, could tell him nothing, his quick ear 
soon caught the sound of hasty steps, clanking weapons, 
hoarse words of command — and then a measured tramp of 
many feet, growing fainter and fainter, till it was lost at 
length in the howling of the storm. 

Gyuri had guessed rightly; and while he stood there in 
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his cold, narrow cell, awaiting with impatience the moment 
of decisive action, strange things were happening on that 
dim, unending waste of bleak moorland which lay outstretched 
below. 

Among other pieces of valuable information gleaned by 
the daring Magyar in the Turkish camp, he had not failed 
to apprise Sobieski of Ahmed Kiuprili's despatch of orders to 
all the scattered Turkish detachments to join the main body 
as speedily as possible ; and the great leader no sooner heard 
of this than he determined to make the attack at once, before 
these reinforcements (which were many thousands strong) 
could have time to arrive. 

As if on purpose to aid his project, the morning of that 
memorable day brought to him a reinforcement of 3000 men 
— no inconsiderable addition to the strength of an army 
which had till then numbered barely 11,000 altogether 
— and Sobieski, thus strengthened, and seeing in the sky 
unmistakable tokens of a coming storm, resolved to turn 
both chances to account by assaulting the Turkish camp 
that very night. 

It was afterwards remembered — and with good reason — 
that a strange and gloomy foreboding of evil seemed to brood 
over the whole Turkish army on that fatal night, from its 
great leader himself down to the meanest soldier in his ranks. 
The Vizier's usually clear and dauntless spirit was clouded 
with the same prophetic gloom which had heralded his 
terrible overthrow at Choczim two years before. The 
ferocious Ibrahim was even more silent and sullen than 
usual ; and the tardiest veterans of the Turkish host shook 
their gray heads ominously, and muttered strange things 
around their camp-fires. 

'In the hand of Allah are victory and defeat,' said a 
grizzled Albanian mountaineer, * and who can resist His will ? 
My heart misgives me, brother Hussein, that the judgments 
sent upon us by Heaven are not ended yet, and that there is 
much evil in store for us stilL' 
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/Thy words are the words of truth, brother Yakoob' 
(Jacob), rejoined his comrade, solemnly. * Assuredly we have 
sinned many and grievous sins ; we have spared the lives of 
Christiana — we have tasted of the forbidden liquor — we have 
quarrelled among ourselves, instead of standing as one man 
against the infidels ; and for all these things is the face of 
Allah now turned away from us.' 

* And when His face is turned away,' broke in a third man, 
* the Evil One hath power to prevail even over the armies of 
the Faithful ; and truly he hath prevailed, in strengthening 
against us the hand of his chosen servant, the Wizard King of 
Poland !' 

At that dreaded name, an instinctive shudder ran around 
the whole group. 

* Thou say'st truly, Selim : ever since the Wizard hath led 
the armies of the unbelievers, the horse-tails [Turkish 
standards] of the children of Othman have drooped before 
him.' 

* They have in very deed,' growled a big Anatolian. 
'Remember ye, brothers, that night at Choczim? The 
infidels were but a handful, and we were many as the leaves of 
the forest; but as the leaves of the forest fall before the 
breath of the whirlwind, even so fell we when the Wizard 
King smote us.' 

* Truly he is mighty to destroy,' said a stalwart swordsman 
from Bosnia. 'Who is so great a warrior as our Vizier, 
Ahmed Kiuprili, the son of Muhammad ? yet even he stood 
not against the charge of the Wizard King.' 

'Ha!' cried Hussein suddenly, as he sprang to his feet 
with an air of excitement, and turned his scarred and weather- 
beaten visage to the northward, ' what is this ? Snow V 

* Snow ? ' echoed three or four voices at once, in tones of 
dismay, as the first flakes of the coming storm, whirled by the 
rising gale, came driving full in their faces. ' When was it 
known that snow should fall ere winter be come ? Brothers, 
this is no earthly storm I ' 
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* No earthly storm, assuredly ! ' said the veteran Yakoob, 
in a hollow voice, * but an enchanted storm raised against ns 
by the power of the Evil One, and by the magic of the 
Wizard King !' 

Amid the gloomy silence that followed these ominous 
words, old Yakoob suddenly held up his hand wamingly, and 
bent forward as if to listen. 

* Hark ! ' said he, * I hear a trampling of horse-hoofs 1 * 

* It is but the wild horses of the steppe,' rejoined Selim ; 
* there are many of them around our camp.' 

* Nay, not so ! ' cried the other, suddenly raising his voice 
to a shout ; * it is ' 

That sentence was never finished. With a sound like the 
roll of thunder, there broke suddenly from the blackness in 
front of them a wave of fierce faces, and horses' heads, and 
laced jackets, and gleaming steel. Ere a weapon could be 
drawn by the startled Turks, they were cut down, or trampled 
in the dust, and over them went storming into the camp the 
charge of a thousand Polish lancers and Hungarian hussars, 
led by Count Kalman Zrinyi himself. 

All that followed this first rush was like the feverish 
confusion of a nightmare. A whirl of eddying figures, pranc- 
ing horses, glittering weapons, overturned cannon — ^flashes of 
fire darting through the blackness like shooting stars — smoke, 
uproar, confusion without end — and then a fierce red glare 
breaking the gloom like an infernal dawn, as the Poles, 
pressing their advantage, forced their way into the heart 
of the position, and set the Turkish camp on fire ! 

The very elements seemed to fight for Sobieski, for before 
him went the storm, whirling sheets of blinding snow into 
the eyes of his Turkish foemen, so fiercely that not one 
man of those struggling thousands could see a yard beyond 
him, and they fell thick and fast, without having even 
beheld the face of an enemy. The panic which the great 
leader's very name seemed always to spread among his foes, 
flew like wildfire from rank to rank of the superstitious 
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Mohammedans; and a large part of the Ottoman force 
was thus virtually beaten even before it had come into 
action at alL 

But even now the battle was not wholly won, nor 
Sobieski's triumph secure. Long ere this, Ahmed Kiuprili 
himself, and his grim lieutenant Ibrahim Pasha, had reached 
the scene of action, and were making superhuman efforts 
to stem the rout, and rally the half-beaten host to victory. 

Nor were those efforts wholly vain. Recognising the 
voice and face of their idolised commander, *the pearl of 
all Viziers,' the fugitives checked their flight, and began 
to rally round him, while Ibrahim skilfully brought up 
a large body of infantry-reserve, the very flower of the 
famous janissaries — all men as brave, and hardy, and 
ferocious as himself. 

Sobieski's keen eye saw at a glance the whole extent 
of the danger. Were his hitherto victorious attack once 
checked, there were still enough Turks left unconquered 
to overwhelm his little band of heroes by sheer weight 
of numbers ; and his only chance was to crush all resistance 
at one blow. He instantly bethought himself of the arm with 
which he, like Marlborough, gained all his greatest victories 
— the cavalry — and at once ordered up his renowned 
*Towarzrzi' (comrades), those formidable cuirassiers whose 
charge had never yet failed to decide the fortune of battle. 

All this while Gyuri, far away on his lonely watch-tower, 
had not been idle ; indeed, he had begun to act as soon 
as the Pasha and his soldiers were gone. As he had foreseen, 
one violent rush burst open the mouldering door of his 
cell, and forth he came, having * broken prison ' in the 
most literal sense. 

Dark as it was, the keen-eyed Magyar quickly discovered 
the stair that led down into the church, and plunged down its 
steep, broken, slippery steps with a reckless haste, which 
sufficiently showed how eager he was to take part in the 
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great conflict, the din of which seemed to come nearer and 
nearer every moment 

But just as he issued forth into the deserted church, 
he stopped short, as if struck with some new idea; and 
the self-satisfied chuckle that broke from his Hps showed 
that — in Ms opinion at least — that idea was worth following 
out. 

The way in which he proceeded to do so, however, would 
have surprised not a little any one who had witnessed 
his frantic haste only a few moments before. Instead of 
flinging open the church-door and rushing out, he made 
it fast with bolt and bar ; and then, as if not content even 
with these defences, he carefully piled against the door 
the heaviest pieces of broken timber which he could drag 
out of the heaps of ruin with which the wanton destructive- 
ness of the janissaries had cumbered the whole floor of 
the profaned building. 

Gyuri's next proceeding was to barricade the smaller side- 
door in like manner, after which he ascended once more 
to the roof, and began to pile along it, close to the parapet, 
a number of large stones from the half-ruined tower. 

Meanwhile, the uproar of the battle kept growing louder 
and nearer ; and, by the direction which the sound appeared 
to be taking, it was easy for the practised soldier to guess 
that the Turks were getting the worst of it, and that 
their left wing was being rolled back toward the very 
spot where he stood. 

Had he had any doubts upon this point, they would 
soon have been at an end ; for all at once a faint gleam 
of moonlight — which struggled through the clouds as the 
storm began to abate — showed him a confused whirl of 
white turbans and gay-coloured tunics and glittering scimitars 
and muskets surging up from the surrounding gloom; and 
with them were mingled the high caps and gold-laced 
jackets and black horses and flashing sabres of the Hungarian 
hussars. 
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In another moment the tide of flight and pursuit came 
rushing and roaring around the silent temple of pmyer, 
while high above all the din rose the clear, manly tones 
of a well-known voice, the sound of which made Gyuri's 
heart leap : 

* Forward, my Magyars ! Zrinyi leads you on 1' 

But just then the fortune of this strange combat took 
a sudden and unexpected turn. 

Among the Turkish ofiicers was an iron veteran of the 
last Austrian war, who, preserving his coolness through 
all this maddening hurly-burly, hastily got some of his 
musketeers into the churchyard, and formed them in line 
behind its strong wall, which was more than five feet 
high. Others crowded in after them, and, barricading the 
gate as best they might, opened a sudden and heavy fire 
upon the victorious Hungarians. 

The latter, already disordered by their own success, were 
fairly staggered by this sudden check; and their confusion 
was increased by the fall of their leader, Kalman Zrinyi, 
whose horse was shot under him. A few veteran troopers 
dismounted, and attempted to return the fire with their 
short carabines, but the majority were fast falling into 
complete disorder ; and one moment more might have turned 
the battle against the conquerors — in this part of the field at 
least — when, as if these extraordinary alternations of success 
were never to end, the fortune of the fight changed once 
more. 

All of a sudden, there broke out overhead a lusty Hungarian 
shout of *Eljen !' (hurrah) and a huge stone came thundering 
down upon the heads of the Turkish musketeers, instantly 
followed by another, and another, and another ! 

The sound of a hostile shout behind them, and such 
a sudden attack from so unexpected a quarter, completely 
demoralised the Turks in their turn. Naturally supposing 
the church itself to be filled with their enemies, they fell into 
confusion at once, while the ingenious Master Gyuri (to 
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whom, as may be supposed, this unlooked-for interlude 
was due) kept hurling down stone after stone upon them 
with formidable effect, darting like lightning from point to 
point of the battlements, and shouting and yelling all the 
while, till it seemed as if twenty men were engaged instead of 
one. 

Taking advantage of the sudden disorder of his enemies. 
Count Kalman — who had by this time disengaged himself 
from his fallen horse, and risen to his feet again — rallied 
his own wavering followers, and led them to the charge 
once more. 

But this time they encountered little or no resistance. 
Taken by surprise, and attacked (as it seemed to them) 
on both sides at once, the Turks were easily overpowered. 
A few desperate fellows rushed fiercely against the church- 
door, hoping to force their way into the building and defend 
themselves there ; but Gyuri*s barricade held firm, and these 
desperadoes perished to a man on the threshold of the 
church that they had profaned. Their comrades were already 
fleeing on every side, and in this part of the field the victory 
was complete. 

JSTor had fortune been less favourable elsewhere to the 
Christians and their heroic leader. Nothing could stand 
before the mighty charge of the Polish cuirassiers, in the 
front rank of which rode King John himself ; for, although 
the janissaries faced it as stoutly as men could do, the 
almost total disuse by the Turkish infantry of the formidable 
pike (which was then what the bayonet is now) left them 
practically defenceless against the rush of such a mass of 
steel-clad horsemen as was now hurled upon them. 

With their defeat the rout became universal. Ahmed 
Kiuprili himself was wounded and carried off the field. 
The ferocious Ibrahim, foaming with rage, was swept away 
by the tide of flight which he had vainly tried to stem. 
The battle of Lemberg was won, and Christendom was 
pnce more delivered from her oppressors — for a time, 

K 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

IN THB HOUSE OP BOXDAGB. 

HAT on earth can have happened to this 
country, Gyuri? It's all blasted and laid 
waste, as if the Turk had swept over it — and 
yet no Turk can have been here !' 

* The old story, I fancy, my lord — ^too many 
masters, and too few men ; and as for Turks, I can tell you 
there are some Christians in this happy land who are worse 
than any Turk that ever wore a turban !' 

So spoke Count Mor Karolyi and his cousin's henchman, 
Gyuri (in attendance upon him during Zrinyi's absence at the 
Austrian court), as they rode together through South-eastern 
Poland on a clear, bright May morning in the memorable 
summer of 1683. 

Nearly eight years had passed since Sobieski swept the 
Ottoman from the field of Lemberg, and in that time many 
strange things had come to pass. Not long after that great 
victory, a hollow and insincere peace had been patched up 
between Turkey and Poland, to last till one or the other felt 
strong enough to break it. Russia, with whom a similar 
treaty had been concluded a few years later — * made only to 
be broken,' as a great statesman truly said — was now watching 
keenly the ever-deepening signs of a new conflict between 
her two powerful neighbours, secretly resolved to make her 
own profit out of the quarrel, let the result be what it might. 
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The fiery spirit of the great Vizier, Ahmed Kiuprili, was now 
at rest for evermore, and Islam was to look in vain, through 
many a year of shame and disaster, for such another leader. 
France was still swallowing, with unabated appetite, province 
after province of her neighbours' territories; and England 
was growling imder her breath at the wasteful misrule of 
Charles 11. , and gravitating slowly, but surely, toward the 
great revolution which was to drive his bigoted brother into 
lifelong exile five years later. 

To the heroes of our tale, too, as well as to the world at 
large, time had brought its changes. The feeble emperor of 
Austria, alarmed at the ever-growing disaffection which his 
misgovemment had kindled in Hungary, and the open 
rebellion of several of its greatest nobles; was attempting to 
win back his offended subjects by the truly royal generosity 
of giving back to them their own rights and possessions, 
which he had unfairly taken away; and among those who 
profited by this sudden fit of justice was Mor Karolyi himself, 
who had lately been reinstated in the full possession of the 
estates forfeited by his late father, when the latter fled from 
Hungary to take service with the Prince of Transylvania. 

The first use made by the young count of his restored 
domains was to raise and equip, at his own expense, from 
among the sturdy vassals who peopled them, an entire cavalry 
regiment, which he was now leading to aid the Polish king 
in the impending conflict; for by this time the signs of a 
speedy renewal of the war between Turkey and Poland were 
too plain to be mistaken. In his headlong haste to join 
Sobieski, Mor had outstripped the main body of his troop, 
and was now, with only twenty followers, hurrying on toward 
Cracow, where he expected to meet the king. 

Among the changes wrought by the lapse of years, not the 
least was that of Karolyi's own personal appearance. The 
slim, delicate boy of fifteen had shot up into a tall, well-knit, 
fine-looking young man of twenty-three, with the upright 
bearing of a soldier and the calm confidence of a veteran; 
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and as he sat erect on his splendid black horse, with the 
morning sun lighting up his bold, handsome face, he did 
indeed look every inch a leader whom any man would follow 
to the death. 

But, changed as the count was, there was one beside him 
more altered still — so much so, indeed, as almost to defy 
recognition. Few men, certainly, would have known the 
shaggy, bare-limbed, wild-looking young savage, Michael 
Dedk, in the smart, soldier-like figure that now rode at Mor*s 
left hand. In truth, master and man were by this time 
inseparable ; for Michael's father and mother had long been 
at rest beneath the shadow of their native forests, and — as 
the brave lad said with unconscious poetry — his home now 
was at his master's side. 

The amazement and horror with which the young count 
gazed around him as he rode, and the strong words in which 
he had described the desolation that met his eye on every 
side, were only too fully justified. The most ravaged and 
war-wasted tracts of Hungary and Podolia were not a more 
frightful picture of ruin than this hitherto untouched district 
of Poland. Roofless huts, half-burned timbers, fire-blackened 
walls standing gauntly up out of heaps of ruin, fields in 
which the trampled corn lay rotting piecemeal, haunted their 
dreary way mile after mile. The bones of cattle and sheep — 
and, worse still, of men likewise — were scattered over the bare, 
dusty meadows, and even along the high-road itself; and, 
only a few hundred yards back, the travellers had passed a 
herd of half-starved swine tearing greedily at something 
which Mor Karolyi, with a thrill of unspeakable horror, saw 
to be the mangled wreck of a human corpse. 

Fain would the young noble have asked what had caused 
all this ruin, and what he might do to relieve it; but he 
could find no one to ask. In more than one hamlet through 
which they passed not a living thing was left ; and the few 
spectres that still lingered amid the ruins of their homes set 
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up a cry of dismay at sight of the horsemen, and vanished 
under the earth, or fled across the fields with shrill screams 
of terror. 

At length, Karolyi's band came suddenly upon a group of 
peasants on the high-road itself, who were so completely 
taken up with scraping from the bones of a dead horse the 
few shreds of carrion which still clung to them, that they 
seemed quite unaware of the approach of the horsemen till 
the latter were actually around them. The peasants — mere 
living skeletons, whose wasted frames were fully revealed by 
the foul rags that formed their only clothing — started and 
uttered a faint cry when they looked up and saw the Magyars 
so close upon them, and for an instant they seemed to 
meditate flight; but, finding themselves surrounded, they 
huddled together like trapped wolves, and silently awaited 
the death which they manifestly expected. 

* Fear nothing, my friends — we mean you no harm !' called 
out Mor Karolyi, speaking as gently as he could. * What are 
you doing here V 

* Starving,' replied, in a tone of sullen despair, a tall, gaunt, 
hollow-eyed figure, bent and gray-haired like an old man, but 
in actual years still in what shauld have been the very prime 
of life. * Can't you let us die in peace?' 

'Merciful Heaven!' muttered the brave young Magyar, 
with a shudder, *what can all this mean? Here, Gyuri — 
Michael — you fellows behind there — empty out your pouches, 
and give these people all the food you have got !' 

And he himself set the example, by turning out his own 
haversack, and emptying its whole contents into the wasted, 
trembling hands of the man who had spoken to him. 

Up to that moment the sallow, bony faces of these miser- 
able creatures had worn the dull, lifeless blankness of men 
so utterly spiritless and heart-broken that nothing could 
interest or excite them any more. But at sight of the food, 
a sudden and fearful change passed over one and alL A 
wolfish glare flamed in their sunken eyes — their shrivelled 
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features quivered with horrible eagerness — and, throwing 
themselves upon the food pell-mell, they fought for it like 
hungry wolves, clawing, howling, biting, and tearing the 
precious morsels from each other's hands and mouths with 
all the fury of madness. 

Suddenly one man, who had been conspicuous by his 
ravenous eagerness, gave a violent struggle — ^his eyes rolled 
backward in his head — and he fell dead upon the ground. 
Brought to death's door by famine, he had been killed out- 
right by sudden plenty. The nearest man tore from his 
stiffening jaws the morsel that he had not had time to 
swallow, and the hideous feast went on. 

The one exception to this ghastly selfishness was a stunted, 
hoUow-faced woman, who was striving to feed not herself, 
but the wasted child that she clasped to her withered breast 
Mor crumbled some of the softest bread in his hand, and 
gently tried to press it, crumb by crumb, between the little 
sufferer's lips ; but it was too late. The child gave one faint 
gasp, and lay dead in its mother's arms. 

The peasants never thanked their deliverer, or took any 
notice of him whatever. So nearly had they approached to 
the level of the wild beasts which they resembled, that, the 
instant their mere animal hunger was appeased, they lay 
down torpidly in the dust, and moved no more. 

'Take this, in Heaven's name, and buy yourselves some 
foodr cried the coimt, as he hurriedly emptied his purse, 
and held out all the money that it contained to the tall, 
gray-haired peasant, who, alone of all that ghastly crew, 
seemed to retain some human spirit. 

* What 's the good of giving money \o iiaV said the man, 
with a feeble movement of impatience; *we shall only be 
plundered of it by our master.' 

*By your master!' echoed the young Magyar, who, used 
as he was to liberal stretches of feudal power, had never 
dreamed of a system under which every nobleman was the 
natural enemy of his tenants instead of their natural protector. 
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He had yet to learn the pleasant ways of the Polish nobility, 
who had found their fit representative, a century before, in 
the dashing Count Roskowski, who was wont to rido through 
his shuddering villages with one black boot and one red 
boot, as a type of the fire and hloodahed that he carried with 
him, and amused himself with such sports as binding an aged 
village pastor to a tree, hewing off his hands and feet, and 
leaving him to bleed to death. 

' Count Boghoslawski 's our master,^ said the peasant, ' and 
he owns this village of Czaikovsk, and all the other villages 
through which you've ridden to-day; and he wants money 
to make a figure at court, and so he has to get it from us. 
When he sent his men-at-arms the other day to collect it, 
they pulled down a lot of our huts in searching for hidden 
money (as if we ever had any to hide !), and tortured some of 
us to make us tell where it was. And then he quarrelled 
with the bishop, Prince Czartoriski, and the bishop and his 
men came and burned all the southern villages, as you see, 
and killed the people that were in them.' 

So completely had this grinding ndsery become the native 
element of these poor wretches, that this frightful story was 
told without any emotion, and quite as a matter of course. 
But not so composedly did the brave yoimg Magyar listen 
to it. 

'The hishop, tool' he muttered; *a pretty country this 
must be, upon my word I' 

Mor did not know then what was one of the chief causes 
of Poland's rapid decay, that, whereas in many other lands 
the clergy were themselves sprung from the people, and thus 
more inclined to feel for them and to shield them from 
oppression, the Polish priesthood belonged wholly to the 
ranks of the nobles, and were often the most tyrannical of 
them alL The nobles, too, beggared by their own wasteful 
profusion, were in their turn devoured by usurers; for as 
they would not^ and the peasants could not, carry on any 
trade, all local industries were in the hands of the Jews, 
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whose ceaseless exactions had to be made good by fresh 
extortions from the wretched serfs. In a word, the whole 
nation was divided into two classes — ^beasts of prey who were 
called noblesy and beasts of burden who were called the 
people. 

All at once, a wild laugh was heard, and a gaunt, spectral 
form, barely half-covered by the rags that clung to it, came 
bounding into the midst of the startled group, and began to 
dance wildly round and round, waving its bony hands ex- 
citedly in front of its hollow face (in the sunken eyes of 
which burned the restless light of insanity), and singing a 
merry hunting-song, in a low, despairing moan, that made 
the contrast doubly frightful 

* Who is this V asked Mor Karolyi, drawing back in amaze- 
ment and horror. 

* A man of our village, who had a wonderful voice i and 
once, when the bishop came to visit our master, he would 
have Makar up to the castle to sing to them. Makar begged 
hard to be let o^ for his wife was very ill, and had no one 
but him to tend her; but the bishop would not hear, 
and carried him off to the castle ; and there he stayed two 
days, and sang his blithest songs, and made 'em all merry; 
and when he got back, his wife was dead. So then he went 
mad, as you see.' 

Just at that moment — as if to add double force to this 
hideous story — there came riding toward them a train of 
armed men in gorgeous livery, headed by three richly-dressed 
riders, the foremost of whom was a slight, handsome, dissi- 
pated-looking lad of eighteen, in a suit of crimson velvet 
embroidered with pearls, with an eagle's plume in his gold- 
laced cap, and a collar of splendid rubies around his neck. 

* Good-morning to your lordship!' cried the madman, 
seizing the boy-prelate's bridle — for this foppish young profli- 
gate was no other than the bishop himsel£ * Shall I sing 
you a song to divert you by the way ? I know just the kind 
of music that your lordship loves — the crash of falling houses 
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and the shrieks of tortured men, and the wail of starving 
infants, and the moans of dying women, gasping their life out 
with no one to care for them I Ha 1 how gay you are to-day, 
with those fine, red jewels round your neck 1 Do you know 
what they really are 1 They are the tears of blood that you 
have wrung from the poor ; and some day they will turn to 
coals of fire, and burn, bum, bum into your very heart !' 

The fiery horse plunged and reared furiously, and tossed his 
head as if striving to shake from his bridle the wild figure 
that held it ; but the maniac clung to it with a grasp of iron. 

'Take this madman away !' shouted the boy-bishop to his 
petrified followers. * Strike him ! cut him down 1' 

* Not till I have spoken my message !' screamed the maniac, 
still clutching the bridle. * Hearken to my words, Stanislav 
Czartoriski ; as a wolf thou hast devoured the flock to whom 
God sent thee for a shepherd, and thy doom is nigh ! Thou 
hast had no pity upon men, and God will have none upon 
thee 1 ' 

Those words were his last One of the boy-prelate*8 armed 
attendants — a burly fellow with a coarse, bratal face — brought 
down the shaft of his pike with the force of a sledge-hammer 
upon the bare head of the maniac, who fell to the earth 
without a cry, and was instantly crashed beneath the prancing 
hoofs of the prince-bishop's fiery horse. 

* He 's dead — lucky fellow /' said the gray-haired peasant, 
bending over the motionless form, as the glittering train rode 
on.* 

*God help us! how is all this to end?' muttered Mor 
Karolyi to himself as, sad and sick at heart, he mounted his 
horse again to pursue his journey. 

* The frightful details given in this chapter (which might have been 
made tenfold more hideous without overstepping the truth) are no more 
than a fair specimen of what went on in Poland for several generations 
before its fall. Any one who has the nerve to read in the original the his- 
torical works of Eostomarofif (probably the best existing authority on the 
subject) will be able to judge for himself whether I have exaggerated. 
— D. K. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A DOOMED BAOB. 

N the great plain of Volo, to the west of Warsaw, 
was gathered the Pospolitey or general assembly 
of Poland. Nobles, churchmen, and soldiers 
swarmed over the boundless level by hundreds 
and by thousands; and countless picturesque 
varieties of costume, such as any painter would have loved 
to copy, met the eye at every turn. 

The time had been, indeed, when this assembly included 
all the ' free citizens' of the Polish kingdom, 100,000 strong, 
who were wont to come thither armed to the teeth; and 
these stormy councils (significantly called ^ Parliaments under 
shield') had frequently ended in a pitched fight between 
the two bodies of debaters^ in which quite as many lives 
were lost as in an actual battle. 

It was true that for some generations past this character- 
istic usage had been discontinued, and it had become the 
custom for a limited number of these pugnacious members of 
parliament to appear at the place of meeting as representatives 
of the whole body. But when — as in the present case — any 
subject of unusual importance was under consideration, the 
assembly was wont to be nearly as numerous, and quite as 
well armed, as its stormy predecessors of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. 

The arms, indeed, were the most remarkable feature of this 
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strange gathering, both from their numhers and from their 
extreme costliness and splendour. Jjong swords, richly 
damascened with gold or silver, and sheathed in scabbards of 
the same precious metal; splendid sabres and two-edged 
daggers, the hilts of which were set with jewels whereof the 
smallest was a fortune in itself ; long lances and heavy battle- 
axes, so profusely gilded that they seemed all on fire ; pistols 
encrusted with diamonds, and long guns glittering with bosses 
of solid silver. 

But all these deadly weapons — which an Englishman 
would have thought somewhat out of place amid a grave 
deliberation on public aflBurs — wei*e in reaUty only too 
appropriate to these wild assemblies, which possessed one 
privilege such as no other European parliament ever had — 
namely, the right of * Free Veto,' in virtue of which, any one 
man present, by merely uttering the words * Nie pozwalam * 
(I will not allow it), could prevent the passing of any measure, 
even though it might be approved by the whole parliament 
except himself ! And then, as the Polish constitution knew 
nothing of majorities or minorities, insisting upon absolute 
imanimity ere any measure whatever could be passed, the 
honourable members avoided disputes, and arrived at a 
peaceable settlement of the question, by killing the objector 
on the spot. 

The men by whom these arms were carried were as various 
in aspect as the weapons themselves. Here stood, leaning 
upon a heavy sword, the stalwart form of a veteran waiwode* 
or military chief, shining in a helmet and cuirass of polished 
steel richly inlaid with gold. There passed a handsome, 
dissolute-looking young palatine (head of a county), carrying 
his whole fortune on his back in rich furs and costly jewels, 
and little caring that all this pomp and luxury had to be paid 
for by the tears and agony and devouring hunger of his 
miserable peasants far away. 

A little farther on appeared a proud castellan (governor of 

* In Ivussian, voycvod. The word moans literaUy * war-leader.* 
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a castle) with a high cap of panther-skin — in which waved a 
heron's plume — overshadowing his dark, haughty features. 
He was instantly succeeded by a stately, white-be^urded noble 
from Cracow (carrying diamonds enough upon his girdle to 
feed a whole district of his starving countrymen), who had 
just celebrated the sixtieth birthday of a life which had never 
profited any living soul. 

In his slow and lordly progress through the throng, this 
worthy old gentleman halted for an instant to exchange 
greetings with two eminent Polish bishops who came toward 
him side by side. One of the two was the same Czartoriski 
whom Mor Karolyi had encountered at Czaikovsk ; but the 
young prince-bishop, as well as his companion, now wore 
their full episcopal garb — namely, hats of green or pearl-gray, 
long mantles trimmed with ermine, and loose trousers of red 
or yellow cloth, lavishly embroidered. 

But now the clamorous assembly was suddenly hushed, as the 
tall figure of King John himself was seen to mount a kind of 
platform in the midst — supported, after the ancient fashion 
of warlike Poland, upon four stout spears, one at each corner 
— and to stretch forth his hand for silence. There was a 
general heave of the crowd toward the spot, and all was still 
as Sobieski spoke. 

It is needless to quote that memorable speech, which 
history has preserved as the most deplorable instance on 
record of a casting of pearls before swine. Solemnly and 
earnestly did the brave man plead with the headstrong and 
short-sighted fools whom he addressed, to renounce their 
ruinous privileges, have mercy upon their perishing tenantry, 
give up their senseless feuds, and unite with him in a hearty 
effort to save their native land from the destruction which 
was already gaping to devour it. 

There was a deeper pathos in Sobieski's rich, mellow tones, 
when, having looked in vain for some response to his burning 
words from the cold, dead hearts around him, he at length 
concluded his speech with that grand and impressive warning 
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which not a few of those who then heard it had in after 
days fearful cause to rememher. 

* Well did that man know the griefs of the heart, who said 
that smaU distresses love to declare themselves, hut great 
ones are silent. I tell you that the world beholds us and our 
councils in mute astonishment, and Nature itself stands 
amazed at us. Nature, that beneficent parent, has endowed 
every living creature with the instinct of self-preservation, 
and has bestowed upon even the most insignificant animals 
some form of arms for their defence ; but we, we alone in all 
the universe, turn our arms against our own selves, and the 
very instinct of self-preservation is torn from us, not by any 
resistless force or inevitable fate, but by our own wilful 
madness, our uncontrollable passions, our rage for mutual 
destruction. Alas! what will one day be the mournful 
surprise of posterity to find that, from the summit of glory, 
from the period when the fame of Poland filled the universe, 
our country has fallen headlong into the gulf of ruin, and 
fallen to rise no more. God has enabled me to save you 
from the Turkish heathen, but I am powerless to save you 
from yourselves. Nothing is now left for me to do but to 
place the future of my beloved fatherland in the hands — I 
will not say of destiny, for I am a Christian — but of Him who 
is all-powerful and all-good. Believe me, the eloquence of 
your tribunes, instead of being directed (as it is) against the 
throne, would be better turned against those who, by their 
ceaseless disorder, are bringing down upon this ill-fated land 
the doom spoken by the prophet of old, which I, alas ! hear 
but too clearly rolling like thunder over our heads: "Yet 
forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown ! " ' * 

The passionate earnestness of the hero-king's tone and look, 

* These last -words were truer than even Sobieski himself imagined. It 
18 now ascertained, upon indisputable evidence, that, at the very time when 
he was speaking thus, the * triple partition,' which blotted Poland from 
among the nations a century later, was being seriously considered, and that 
nothing save his own personal influence and marvellous exploits deferred 
its execution. 
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with the memory of his own great deeds and heroic sacrifices 
in the cause of Poland and of Christendom, might have 
sufficed, one would have thought, to melt a hearij of stone ; 
hut upon the cold selfishness of the petty tyrants to 
whom he spoke, all Sohieski's fire and energy and genius 
fell as vainly as heaven's lightning smiting the Serhonian 
Bog. 

Ere the sound of his last words had died away, there 
stepped forward to answer him a middle-aged man of large 
stature and powerful frame, very richly dressed, but with 
a strikingly harsh and unpleasing cast of features. This 
man was indeed a fit mouthpiece for the savage reply 
that he was about to deliver, being, in fact, no other than 
that very Boghoslawski to whom belonged the ill-fated village 
of Czaikovsk, in which Karolyi and his train had witnessed 
the multiplied horrors recorded in the last chapter. 

'King John Sobieski,' cried the proud noble, with a 
look and tone of haughty defiance, 'we have chosen you 
for our leader in war, not for our tyrant in peace. We 
are free Polish nobles, and will never permit our rights 
and privileges to be lessened by so much as one hair's- 
breadth. As our forefathers said, even so say we: "Bum 
your houses, and wander over the face of earth, weapon 
in hand, rather than suffer the smallest offence against 
your liberties."* And, were there no other to tell you 
this, I myself would do it — I, Voleslav Boghoslawski — before 
the eyes of all men; for assuredly I have a good right 
to speak in defence of freedom, being one who ' 

'Who, while canting of his zeal for freedom,' broke in 
a voice of thunder, 'is himself an oppressor more cruel 
and mean and brutal than any wolf that prowls in the 
forest!' 

At this open and violent insult to one of the greatest nobles 
in the kingdom, all who heard it, used as they were to 
the rough license of these wild assemblies, stood aghast, 
* A traditional Polish saying. 
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and stared blankly at the daring speaker, who was no other 
than Count Mor Karoljri ! 

Not finding Sobieski at Cracow, and learning that the 
national council was about to assemble, the young cx)unt 
had made at once for the Plain of Volo, knowing that 
he was sure to meet the king there; and he reached it 
just in time to hear the close of Sobieski's impassioned 
appeal, and Boghoslawski's defiant answer. Fresh from 
the harrowing impression of the frightful scenes that he 
had witnessed among the victims of this man's pitiless 
oppression, the high-spirited young Magyar's indignation 
broke all bounds on hearing hirrty of all men living, vaunt 
himself the champion of freedom; and it found vent in 
words as fiery as itself, 

•Who dares speak thus to me/' roared the fierce Polish 
noble, clutching instinctively at his sword-hilt 

*/dare !' answered Mor Karolyi, sternly, stepping forward 
and confronting his challenger with flashing eyes. *Do 
you presume to sully the name of liberty with your breath ? 
ToUy the tyrant and murderer of those whom God himself has 
charged you to protect — ^the destroyer of helpless infants by 
slow famine — the false shepherd who devours his own flock 
like a wolf ! As Heaven hears me this day, I would account 
it a less shame to give the hand of brotherhood to the heathen 
Turk himself than to such as you T 

And then, while some of his hearers stood motionless with 
amazement, and others closed hastily round the furious 
Boghoslawski (who, with his sword half-drawn, struggled 
frantically with those that held him back from slaying his 
insulter on the spot), Karolyi poured forth, in words of 
fire, all the horrors that he had seen — the swine tearing 
the unburied corpse, the ruined village, the starving infant, 
the bereaved husband driven mad by sheer misery — and 
ended by asking the petrified nobles, in a burst of manly and 
righteous indignation, whether these were the fruits of their 
boasted freedom. 
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na4 any common man spoken thus to these fierce and 
untamed spirits, they would have he>wn him in pieces ere the 
last words had left his lips ; but such a warning was not to 
be slighted when spoken by one whose courage was proverbial 
among them, and whose dead father's name was a symbol of 
valour and devotion from the sands of the Baltic to the banks 
of the Danube. The young noble's fiery rebuke came home 
to the conscience of every man who heard it, and not a 
few of the listeners began to exchange startled looks, as 
if a flash of lightning had suddenly rent the darkness in 
which they had wilfully walked so long, revealing to them in 
all its terrors the black gulf of destruction on the very brink 
of which they were standing. 

Meanwhile, Sobieski — though for the moment quite as 
much surprised as any one by the sudden appearance and 
passionate outburst of his former comrade — ^had seen the 
opportunity which it offered to him, and now renewed his 
appeal with greater earnestness than ever : 

* Hear me, for Heaven's sake, ere it be too late ! Has not 
Heaven itself warned you by the testimony of this noble count, 
which has come to confirm my words even as they were 
uttered ? If these be the seeds sown by your vaunted privi- 
leges, judge what the harvest will be. Have mercy upon 
yourselves, and all may yet be well But* (and here his 
voice swelled into a deeper and sterner fullness, while all 
around him trembled at the prophetic words) Mf ye still 
harden your hearts against the long-suffering of God, beware 
of the stroke of His justice ! I speak these words in sorrow 
of heart, for I know that ye will not believe them ; but ye 
shall yet learn to your cost how true they are. I tell you, one 
and all, that the day is coming — nay, it is even now at hand 
— when, thanks to you and to the rights and privileges of 
which you are so proud, this " glorious republic " of yours will 
find itself torn to shreds, and carried away piecemeal by 
covetous neighbours, Brandenburg, Muscovy, Austria; and 
you and it will vanish together from the face of the earth !' 
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The gloomy silence that followed this fearful prophecy — 
destined at no distant date to a literal and terrible fulfilment 
— was suddenly broken by a far-off clamour of many voices, 
rolling ever nearer and nearer, till an excited group was seen 
half-leading and half-carrying toward the king a solitary man, 
pale, haggard, splashed with mire, and reeling from sheer 
exhaustion, who, dragging himself forward with the aid of 
his .supporters, gasped out, with what seemed to bo the last 
effort of his failing strength : 

* The Turks are marching upon Vienna /' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE COMING OP THB DESTROYERS. 

HIS ominous news was but too true. The last 
great Mohammedan invasion of Europe — an 
invasion long since foreseen not only by John 
Sobieski himself, but by many others far less 
sagacious than he — had come at last. A new 
and portentous chapter was opened in the history of the 
world ; and the last and deadliest of Christendom's countless 
death-grapples with her sworn enemies was fairly begim. 

All through the autumn and winter of 1682, while the nobles 
of Austria and Poland were revelling in careless security, 
every part of the Turkish Empire, from the rocky shores 
of the Adriatic to the silent plains of the Euphrates, resounded 
with the stir of busy and terrible life ; and through every 
Moslem town and village, gaunt, bare-limbed, wild-eyed 
dervishes, half-fanatic and half-madman, preached, with cries 
as savage and unearthly as the scream of the vultures which 
they so closely resembled, a jehad (holy war) against the 
Christian dogs of Frangistan (Europe). 

And well indeed was that summons obeyed. Amid the 
rocky heights and gloomy gorges of Southern Armenia, the 
fierce Koordish mountaineers whetted their sabres and 
scoured their long guns, with grim alacrity, for a far greater 
enterprise than the burning of some quiet Christian homestead, 
or the plundering and slaying of a solitary and helpless 
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traveller. The fisherman of Samsoon or Trebizond, skimming 
over the smooth, bright waters of the Black Sea, beheld the 
sunny Anatolian hills above him all ablaze with spear-heads 
and sword-blades, as if their green uplands had suddenly 
bristled into a crop of gleaming steel. The narrow streets 
of Constantinople itself echoed day and night with the 
trampling of horse-hoofs and the rumble of artillery-wheels. 
Hundreds and thousands of snowy turbans whitened the 
dark moorlands of Eastern Bulgaria; and its silent, dreary 
swamps, where the buffaloes lay wallowing chin-deep in black, 
oozy mire, were now all alive with the ceaseless flutter of 
gorgeous standards, and the deep, booming roll of the janissary 
kettledrums. 

The wild hill-sides of Thessaly, the green islands of 
the -^gean Sea, the burning sands of Syria and Egypt, 
all alike sent forth their best and bravest to swell the 
ranks of the Faithful. In warm, rich Koumelia, where 
the fig-trees grow thickly over the southern slopes of the 
Balkans, the Turkish husbandman left his fruit ungathered 
and his trees unpruned, and girded on his scimitar for the 
battle ; while down the breakneck mountain paths of those 
grim precipices, through the clefts of which the Vardar 
and the Vojutza rush roaring to the sea, came swarming, band 
on band, the white-kilted highlanders of Albania, singing in 
hoarse chorus : 

* I think not of mercy, I think not of fear, 
He neither must know who would serve the Vizier ; 
And the mountains that see us descend to the shore 
Shall view us as victors, or view us no more V 

All through the winter months of 1682, masses of armed 
men, column after column, kept filing northward, in endless 
procession, along every road leading to the Danube; and 
when the far-famed Sandjakrshereef (Sacred Standard) was 
unfurled on the southern bank of the great river in the 
memorable spring of 1683, the regular troops alone which 
gathered round it numbered 275,000 strong. And when to 
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this total were added the myriads of wild Tartar horsemen 
who joined the host later on, and the innumerable camp- 
followers attached to it, as to every Eastern army, it might 
safely be pronounced that this great Mohammedan crusade 
threatened Christian Europe with an aggregate force of not 
less than half a million of men. 

Such were the gloomy tidings communicated to the Polish 
king and his councillors by the messenger of evil, when he 
had began to recover a little from the crushing exhaustion of 
a ride that had cost the life of his horse, and well-nigh his 
own too. Sobieski heard the fearful tale with the calm 
confidence of one whom no emergency had ever found un- 
prepared ; but it was plain that he fully appreciated the mag- 
nitude of the greatest peril which had yet confronted him. 

* Who commands the garrison of Vienna V asked the king. 
'Count Stahremberg,' answered the courier; *but he has 

only eleven thousand men to defend the whole circuit of 
the wall.' 

* With him at their head, they will be as good as a hundred 
thousand,' rejoined Sobieski, who well knew the German 
veteran's skill and firmness; *but eleven thousand men 
are not much against half a million, and these Turkish 
generals care as little for the lives of their men as for the 
lives of gnats, provided they do but eflfect their purpose. 
It is well for us that such hosts as these are no longer led 
against us by Ahmed Kiuprili.* 

This was, indeed, the one special advantage possessed 
by Christendom in that unequal conflict. In the deadly duel 
that was just at hand. Christian Europe was still represented 
by her bravest champion, but Turkey had lost hers. The 
* pearl of all Viziers' had home up against illness and 
exhaustion just long enough to witness the signing of the 
famous 'Treaty of Zurawna' in 1676 — by which, after all 
Sobieski's victories, Kamenetz-Podolsk and other great Ijorder 
fortresses were still left in the hands of the Sultan — and 
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then, as if snatched from the evil to come, the brave man 
sank down and died, leaving his place to a widely different 
successor. 

* And this new Grand Vizier who now leads the Turkish 
armies — this Kara Moostapha — is he a great general)' asked 
Casimir Zalkiewski, the Chancellor of Poland. 

* He is a relation of the SultaUy replied Sobieski, with 
a bitter smile ; and those few words explained everything. 

In truth, it was well for Europe that, at the crisis of her 
greatest peril, the mighty mass of armed hatred so suddenly 
hurled against her should have been wielded, not by the 
firm hand of an able general, but by one of those wretched, 
boastful, useless blockheads who are so often pitchforked 
by court favour into the high places which they would never 
have reached by any merit of their own, and in which 
they serve only to hinder the advancement of better men, 
and to make power contemptible by showing upon what 
creatures it is sometimes bestowed. 

* Well,* resumed the king, cheerily, ' we must just do our 
best with such strength as we have, and put our trust in 
Him who is able to save by few as well as by many. This 
time, I fear, we can hope for no help from the Russians; 
for though they would care little about the treaty which 
they made with Turkey a year ago, were they now in readi- 
ness for war, yet I know well that just at present they are 
utterly unprepared. However, let each of us gather what 
force he is able, and then we will go forth to meet the 
unbelievers as Christian men should do.' 

*My thousand Hungarian hussars, who will come up in 
a few hours' time,' said young Karolyi, who had till then 
been modestly silent, *are most heartily at your majesty's 
service, and myself along with them.' 

'Thanks, noble count,' replied King John, warmly. *I 
could wish no better aid than yours in time of trouble; 
and, doubtless, these brave gentlemen around me will like- 
wise bring what strength they can to fill our ranks.' 
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* / can answer for nine hundred men/ said the Castellan 
of Cracow, Vladislav Kosciusko— a worthy ancestor of the 
martyr-patriot whose heroic courage, a century later, cast a 
sunset glory over the last struggle of Polish independence. 

*And I for seven hundred,' added Yaromir Czartoriski, 
an uncle of the boy-bishop, whom (happily for himself and 
for Poland) he did not resemble in the least. 

^And I for eight hundred and fifty!' cried a third voice 
from behind. 

Several others followed instantly with similar oflfers; 
for the Polish nobles of that age, violent, cruel, wasteful, 
profligate though they were, were none the less the bravest 
men upon the face of the earth. At the first hint of a 
coming war with the Turks, all thought of displeasure against 
the king or each other vanished as if it had never been, and 
the merciless oppressors of men became the vowed soldiers 
of God; for, like many men in all ages, from the days of 
Syrian Naaman to our own, they were extremely zealous 
to do any duty save the one set before them. 

'Well spoken !' cried the king, whose clouded face began 
to brighten at this hearty response to his appeal; 'and if 
we can but muster even as many brave fellows as were 
with me at Choczim and Lemberg, we will venture upon 
these unbelievers, though they were numerous as the locusts 
of their own land! Noble Karolyi, I doubt not that we 
may hope to see your honoured cousin, Count Kalman Zrinyi, 
riding in our ranks by your side !' 

'He would gladly do so, your majesty, were he here; 
but at this moment he is actually within the city of Vienna 
itself !' 

'Ha!' cried Sobieski, 'then he^ too, will be besieged there 
by the Turks ! Well, no matter — one such brave and experi- 
enced soldier will be worth more to the garrison than a 
hundred raw recruits; and if he needs help,' added he, 
smiling, 'you and I will go to his assistance together, as 
we did in the Carpathian Mountains ten years ago.' 
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*And I doubt not,' laughed Karolyi, 'that, with the aid of 
Gyuri's juggling and my good wishes, your majesty will be 
as successful now as then.' 

Ere long, the young Magyar was to recall in bitterness 
of heart those light and careless words; but there was no 
prophet at hand to warn him that, even as he uttered them, 
a shadow of doom was already darkening over the head of 
his gallant cousin, which neither he nor Sobieski, with all 
their vigour and promptitude, would come in time to avert. 
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*MORITURI TB SALUTANT/ 

ND now all Poland resounded with the din of 
preparation ; but, prompt and active as Sobieski 
was, he bestirred himself not a whit too soon. 
The great invasion was now in full career, 
and every courier who came in brought with 
him fresh tidings of evil. 

The whole Turkish army had by this time crossed the 
Danube, and was marching straight upon Vienna ; and as it 
advanced, its terrible * akindji,' mounted on horses as tireless 
as themselves, swarmed like locusts over the whole face 
of the country, laying it waste on every side with a merciless 
ferocity to which all their previous ravages seemed nothing. 

Such an attempt, indeed, was no new thing. The Austrian 
capital had already been twice threatened by its Moslem foes, 
and once actually besieged. 

In 1529, Turkey's greatest Sultan, Solyman the Magnificent, 
had hurled the whole might of his empire against the great 
city, which was saved only by the desperate valour of 
its defenders, and by the torrent-rains which flooded the 
whole surrounding country, preventing the assailants from 
bringing up their heavy siege-guns. In 1664, only nineteen 
years before the present invasion, the attempt had been 
renewed by Ahmed Kiuprili himself, who was decisively 
checked by Count Montecuculi's great victory over him at 
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St Gothard. But Montecuculi was now dead; and this 
third invasion, hugest and fiercest of all — who was to repel 

At the approach of this overwhelming peril, the feehle 
emperor of Austria — one of those gilded nothings who 
have alternated from time to time with the many great 
men produced by the House of Hapsburg — lost heart and 
head together. So far from being roused to his utmost 
efforts by the public danger, Leopold fled from his threatened 
capital, abandoned its brave defenders to their fate, and, 
hiding himself in the strongest fortress within reach,- sent a 
piteous appeal for help to John Sobieski, whom he had 
till then treated with marked and offensive scorn, hardly 
deigning even to give him the title of king. 

Sobieski well remembered the countless insults heaped 
upon him by the wretched puppet who was now imploring 
his aid ; but no man, friend or foe, ever asked help in vain 
from the generous hero of Poland, who was far too great a 
man to weigh any personal feeling of his own against the 
public safety; and not only did he strain every nerve to 
hasten the equipment of his own forces, but he also sent 
messengers to ask assistance from the princes of Northern 
Germany. 

But now that fatal disunion, which had so often been 
the bane of Central Europe, began to make itself felt once 
more. The Protestant princes refused to aid a Catholic 
sovereign; the Catholics spumed the idea of fighting in 
the same ranks with * heretics;' and both alike (forgetting 
that the fall of Austria would let in upon them the full 
flood-tide of Turkish conquest) secretly rejoiced at the trouble 
and dismay of that overgrown despotism which had inflicted 
upon one and all the still fresh and bleeding wounds of 
the Thirty Years' War. 

Very few of the German princes could be brought to 
promise any help at all ; and even their help was given 
so tardily that, when it did come, it came well-nigh too late. 
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But, on the other hand, several veteran captains from Hungary 
and Northern Transylvania — influenced partly by zeal for the 
cause of Christendom, and partly by mere love of battle and 
plunder — came to join Sobieski's standard with all their 
followers; and ere midsummer was past, the Polish king 
could look forward confidently to finding himself before 
long at the head of more than twenty thousand effective 
soldiers, without reckoning the German levies at all 

And so went on, day by day, through all its strange 
alternations of hope and despair, this great historical match 
against time, the stake of which was an empire. The 
westward progress of the Turkish army was naturally rendered 
unusually slow by its vast numbers, and by the huge train of 
stores and heavy artillery which encumbered it ; but its task 
was made unexpectedly easy by those very Hungarians 
at whose hands all former Turkish invaders had encountered 
the most formidable resistance. 

The purpose darkly hinted by Count Tekeli to Mor Karolyi, 
at their memorable interview in the pine-forest, had been 
fully carried out. The Hungarian leader, reckless alike 
of his own honour and his country's safety, in the savage 
thirst for vengeance upon his Austrian oppressors, had deserted 
the armies of the Cross for those of the Crescent, and was 
now formally enrolled among the Sultan's generals; and 
with Tekeli had gone several of those fiery Magyar patriots 
who, in the grimly emphatic words of one of their boldest 
spirits, * were ready to follow any leader, were it the Evil One 
himself, provided he were but an enemy of Austria.* 

By the influence of Tekeli and these friends of his, the 
Turks were not only left unopposed during their whole 
passage across Southern Hungary into Austria Proper, but 
were actually supplied with food, and provided with native 
guides, who did them good service ; and hence it was that, 
ere the first week of July was over, the pale-faced townsmen 
of Vienna could see from their ramparts the summer sun 
dimmed with clouds of rolling smoke, and the midnight 
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sky red with the far-off glare of burning villages, in grim 
token that the coming destruction was drawing nigh. 

All this while, the indefatigable Sobieski, not content even 
with his superhuman labours in raising and equipping an 
army for the relief of Vienna, was busy with plans for 
sustaining the fortitude of its defenders in the meantime. 
Himself a soldier to the very finger-tips, he knew well 
how soldiers think and feel; and he needed no one to 
tell him that, cruelly deserted as these brave men had 
been by their own sovereign, the thing most to be feared 
for them was the damping of their courage by a numbing 
sense of isolation, and of being abandoned amid their foes 
without hope of aid from without. The best method of 
combating this depression was, obviously, to send them an 
assurance of speedy help, and to do so as quickly as possible ; 
for the king could already see plainly that the collecting of a 
force capable of facing the swarming hosts of the Sultan 
would be a work not of days, but of weeks, or even months, 
and no one knew better than he how disastrously such a 
delay, however unavoidable, was likely to teU upon the 
hemmed-in and desperate men who already felt themselves 
forsaken by all the world. 

* Well, if your majesty wishes to send such a message,' said 
Mor Karolyi, who was present when the king expounded this 
project, *I need hardly say that any man in my detachment 
is quite at your service ; or, if I may be thought worthy of 
such an honour, I will gladly do your errand myself.' 

* I know well that a Karolyi needs no urging when a brave 
deed is to be done,' rejoined Sobieski, eyeing the brave lad's 
glowing face with an almost fatherly affection ; * but this is a 
matter where something more than courage is needed, and it 
seems to me that the best man for our purpose is your cousin's 
henchman, Gyuri. Call him hither.' 

Gyuri was summoned accordingly; and, the moment he 
heard what was required of him, he exclaimed, as gleefully as 
if he had been chosen for some high honour instead of all 
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but certain death : * I humbly thank your majesty for having 
thought of me for such a job ; but might I venture to offer a 
word of counsel]' 

'Speak freely, my good fellow,' replied Sobieski; *any 
counsel is worth having from a clever soldier like you.' 

*I would say, then,' went on Gyuri, evidently pleased 
with such a compliment from such a man, Hhat instead 
of sending a message, your majesty should write a letter, and 
sign it with your own hand. For, look you, if I tell these 
Vienna fellows by word of mouth that you 're coming with an 
army to help them, they may think that I 've made it all up 
myself, and say that it's only a trick to keep 'em in 
good-humour; but if Count Stahremberg, their own com- 
mandant, holds up your letter before them, and reads it 
aloud in their ears, they must needs be convinced then, if 
they were as hard of belief as St Thomas the Doubter him- 
self!' 

* Quite right I' cried the king ; * that's a very good thought 
of yours, my friend. The letter shall be prepared at once, 
and you will hold yourself in readiness to set off as soon as it 
is written. — Why do you look at me so ? Have you any more 
hints in your budget of counsel ? If so, speak out.' 

*Well, if I may speak,' said Gyuri, growing bolder as 
he saw with what favour his counsels were received, *I 
would advise your majesty to send not one man, but fifty I ' 

*Why so, prayl' asked Sobieski 'Only one man can 
carry the letter, you know ; and one man may slip through 
the hands of the Turks, when more than one could not.* 

'This is what I think,' replied the henchman; 'your 
majesty's letter will do much to keep up the courage of these 
besieged fellows, but the sight of armed men coming to their 
assistance, however few, will do far more; for, as your 
majesty knows, a tale loses nothing in the telling, and 
if only a dozen of us get to Vienna, they 're sure to be 
magnified into a hundred.' 

Sobieski laughed in spite of himself. 
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*I would counsel, then,' pursued Gyuri, 'that your majesty's 
secretaries should take fifty copies of the letter — each bearing 
your own signature — and that a copy should be given to 
every one of my men. Then, if even one of hs lives to 
reach the city, it is enough, for your gracious letter will then 
get to its destination ; but if, as 1 hope and trust, God 
permits a good number of us to get through imharmed, 
it will do as much to raise the spirits of the garrison as the 
coming of a whole army.' 

* Excellent ! ' cried King John, admiringly ; * but do you 
think, then, that we shall find fifty men willing to risk their 
lives on such a hazard V 

* Do I think so V echoed the Magyar, with a loud, cheery 
laugh, which had in it more heartiness than reverence. * Let 
my young lord but tell his men what is to be done, and I *11 
be bound the difficulty will be not to find the fifty, but 
to^cA; them outP 

The result showed that the bold Hungarian had not 
misjudged his gallant countrymen. Scarcely had the young 
count had time to explain what was required, when volunteers 
pressed forward, as if competing for a reward instead of going 
to almost certain destruction ; and had the king needed five 
hundred men instead of fifty, he would have had them alL 

By sunset all was ready. Gyuri himself headed the daring 
band, assisted, at his own special request, by Karolyi's page, 
Michael Dedk, as his lieutenant. Karolyi had promised the 
self-devoted martyrs (each of whom carried his copy of the 
king's letter in his breast) that, whether they lived or died, all 
their names should be engraved on the wall of his castle as a 
lasting memorial. 

Long did Sobieski stand listening, with Mor Karolyi by 
his side, to the lessening trample of their horse-hoofs, till at 
length it died away in the distance. Then the great leader 
heaved a deep sigh, and muttered, half-aloud, the grim 
formula of the gladiators of ancient Rome : 

* Moriturl te sedutant ' (those about to die salute thee). 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 

THE BURSTING OP THE TEMPEST. 

0, Karl, we 're left behind here, it seems, to 
die for the emperor — a great honour for poor 
fellows like us, eh V 

Thus grumbled a stui-dy Austrian pikeman 
to the comrade who was standing by his side 
on the ramparts of Vienna, to watch the advancing smoke- 
clouds which, rolling up against the clear, bright, evening 
sky, marked the approach of the destroying Turks. 

* Aye,' growled the other, * doubtless running away is one of 
the Kaiser's own privileges ; and, I suppose, if toe were to do 
it too, it wouldn't help us much to quote his own august 
example in our defence 1 ' 

* I shouldn't think it would,' chimed in a third man, with 
a grim chuckle ; * and besides, as it seems that the Kaiser 
means us to be all cut to sausage-meat by the unbelievers, it 
wouldn't be loyal of us to disappoint him ! ' 

*Why, children! what nonsense is this you're talking?' 
suddenly broke in a deep voice from behind. * Is that a way 
for German soldiers to speak, I should like to know 1 Pretty 
fellows you are, upon my word, for me to range under my 
flag ! Your wives ought to boat you with broomsticks when 
you go home again, and empty their slop-pails on to you ! 
Why, you ungrateful rogues! the emperor's done you the 
greatest favour he could possibly do, and yet you're not 
satisfied.' 
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The three grumblers turned round with a start, and, on 
seeing toho it was that addressed them so roughly, greeted 
him with a most respectful salute. 

At first sight, indeed, there was certainly nothing in the 
appearance of the short, broad-shouldered, shabby-looking, 
old man before them to account for this extreme reverence. 
His short, iron-gray hair and beard framed a broad, hard, 
square-jawed face, which might have suggested to any 
fanciful observer the idea of a bulldog slowly changing into 
a man ; nor was its aspect improved by the black patch that 
hid his left eye, and the fearful scar that ran right across his 
whole visage, almost cutting his nose in twain. 

His dress was as rough as his appearance, consisting of a 
battered three-cornered hat, huge, weather-stained jackboots, 
and a threadbare Austrian uniform, from beneath which 
peeped a shirt that looked as if it had not been washed for a 
month. But, in spite of all this, the soldiers had good 
reason to stand in awe of him as they seemed to do ; for this 
queer old fellow was no other than Count Stahremberg 
himself, the military governor of Vienna ! 

Stahremberg was a veteran of the old school, and a 
disciplinarian strict enough to satisfy Frederick the Great 
himself. With all his severity, however, the stem old leader 
was extremely popular with his men, partly from his always 
'roughing it' along with them, and sharing without a 
murmur all their hardships and sufferings, and partly from 
the ever-ready wit that enabled him (like Russia's greatest 
general. Marshal Suvoroff, a century later) to raise his men's 
spirits more effectually by a timely jest, in some perilous 
crisis, than he could have done by the most eloquent 
oration. 

Among his many points of resemblance to his famous 
successor, Frederick the Great, the hero of Vienna could be 
at times familiar and even playful with his soldiers, not 
unfrequently permitting the utterance of a rough-hewn joke 
against himself, without any fear of impairing his dignity 

M 
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thereby; for his authority over the men whom he commanded 
was such as to need no * keeping-up/ 

Such was the man who now stood in the midst of the 
startled soldiers, and scolded them with a vigour which the 
good-humoured smile on his battered visage seemed wholly to 
belie. 

* What 's that you say, general 1 that the Kaiser has done 
us a great favour in leaving us here ? ' asked Johann MuUer, 
the man that had spoken first, who, having been with the 
old count in all his campaigns, was now somewhat of 
a licensed favourite. 

'Of course he has, you great thick-headed ox I' cried the 
commandant, slapping him on the shoulder. * Why, hasn't 
he given you a chance of matching yourselves, only eleven 
thousand strong, against all the armies of Turkey, to show 
what you can do, and prove that one trained soldier is worth 
a hundred of these heathen rogues, who have no discipline, or 
science, or anything else that an army ought to have ! 
Why, many an honest fellow in Germany would give all 
he's worth to stand in your shoes to-day — and yet you 
grumble!' 

* Well, that 's true, too — I never thought of that f ' muttered 
big Johann, scratching his huge yellow head with an air of 
slow and heavy conviction. 

* No more did I,' put in his comrade, Karl, in a penitent 
tone. 

* Don't be angry with us, your excellency,' added Ludwig ; 
*we didn't mean to be unthankful — we didn't indeed !' 

* I 'm not angry with you at all, my sons,' replied the old 
general, cheerily; * only I want you just to look at the thing 
like sensible men, instead of whining over it like babies. 
Why, just think I many a man does not get such a chance in his 
whole lifetime as you have got now I All Europe will ring 
with your deeds, and your names will be written in history, 
to be talked of ages after you 're dead and gone. Bless me ! 
if / were in your place, I 'd be shouting and jumping for joy, 
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instead of grunting and groaning like a bear with a stomach- 
ache !' 

* Well said, general I ' cried Johann, with a laugh like the 
bellow of a bull ; * there 's no one like you for keeping one*s 
heart up I Why, if a fellow had his head shot off, I believe 
you 'd manage to make him think it was the best thing that 
could have happened to him.' 

* And so it would be,' rejoined the count, boldly, * for he 
would never have the toothache again ! ' 

And then, as the rough fellows greeted with a roar of 
approving laughter a joke so thoroughly suited to their taste, 
the old warrior turned away, and resumed his interrupted 
promenade along the ramparts, feeling sure that he had made 
the desired impression, and that his three hearers would lose 
no time in spreading it through the whole garrison. 

Pursuing his walk. Count Stahremberg came suddenly 
upon a tall and very handsome man, in the uniform of a colonel 
of Hungarian hussars, who, standing all alone in an angle of 
the battlements, was looking keenly, through a powerful spy- 
glass, over the great plain through which the Danube runs 
south-eastward from Vienna toward the Hungarian border. 

* I see there is no catching Count Zrinyi off duty,' said the 
veteran commander, laying his hand on this solitary watcher's 
shoulder with a friendly smile, 

* This is a time when it behoves us all to be watchful, as 
your excellency knows,' rejoined Kalman Zrinyi — for it was 
no other than he — as he doffed his plumed hat with a 
courteous bow ; * but, in truth, such a sight is a sad one for 
any Christian to look upon.' 

And well might the brave Hungarian say so. The more 
distant part of the once green and smiling plain was now a 
black and blasted waste, over which (as of old above the doomed 
cities of the Dead Sea) * the smoke of the whole land went up 
like a furnace ;' and even the countiy nearer to the walls of 
the capital, though not yet reached by the coming flood 
of destruction, already bore the mark of its approach in that 
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voiceless, lifeless desolation which seemed to go before 
the invaders like a universal blight. 

Only a few weeks earlier, this whole landscape had been a 
smiling picture of happy and industrious peace, such as had 
long reigned in that untroubled and fortunate region. Only 
once even during the fearful struggle of the Thirty Years* War 
had a hostile army penetrated within sight of Vienna ; and 
the great carnival of death which had blasted into a 
wilderness every other pai-t of doomed Germany, had left the 
sheltered districts of Austria Proper almost unharmed. 

Thirty-five years had passed since the close of that 
portentous shaking of the nations; and still, though war 
after war desolated all the countries on either side, Vienna 
and the favoured land in which it stood lay steeped in the 
calm sunshine of unbroken peace, while the storm lowered 
and muttered in the distance. Had Kalman Zrinyi looked 
down upon it from the same spot only one short month 
before, he would have seen around him all the details of that 
quiet, simple, German country-life afterwards immortalised by 
Goethe — the portly host standing in the doorway of his snug 
little white-fronted inn with a cheery smile of welcome ; the 
jolly farmers laughing and chatting over their brown bread 
and sausage in the shady bower behind him ; the tailor and the 
shoemaker at work beside their open windows; the smart 
Austrian soldier lounging past with a self-satisfied glance at 
his jaunty new uniform ; the black-cassocked priest exchanging 
a friendly * Guten morgen ' with the burly countryman who 
jogs past along the road on his sober gray nag; the stout 
market-woman plodding toward the great city with her well- 
filled basket ; and the rosy-cheeked village lass straining her 
bright blue eyes wistfully across the wide, smooth river to 
watch the approaching ferry-boat, which may be bringing 
back to her some fair-haired * Max * or * Wilhelm ' whom she 
has been expecting for many a day past. 

But now there had fallen upon this scene of blithe and 
busy life a sudden and ghastly change. At the first whisper 
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of the coming of those savages whose cruelties have bequeathed 
their very name as a byword to all time in the homely but 
expressive phrase of *a regular Turk/ the country-folk on 
every side of Vienna had fled from their villages, and come 
flocking into the capital for refuge — many of them having 
actually destroyed their own homes (like the Russians of 1812 
at the approach of Napoleon), lest they should afford any 
shelter to the enemies of God and mankind. 

The dead silence and utter loneliness of this once bustling 
and populous region had a very chilling and unearthly effect, 
which was deepened tenfold by the sight of so many ruined 
houses dotting the endless level or standing gauntly up along 
the bank of the great river. From the sheltering walls of 
the capital, many of these refugees could see plainly the 
wrecks of their once happy homes ; and, full in view of the 
spot where Kalman Zrinyi was standing, a tiny village inn 
lay in a heap of ruin, above which a yet erect fragment of 
its low, solid porch still displayed amid this universal 
desolation, as if in bitter mockery, the rudely painted 
inscription that promised to all guests *good entertainment 
both for man and for horse,' with this very significant 

postscript : 

Hier wird's gut fur jeden Mann, 
Der dafiir bezahlen kann. 

(Here *s good cheer for every man, 
If his reckoning pay he can.) 

'I need not tell such a soldier as yoUy Count Zrinyi,* 
resumed the old commandant after a brief interval of silence, 
during which both men looked keenly toward the quarter 
where the still unseen enemy must lie, 'that, in a garrison 
situated as we are now, much depends upon the ojficers ; and 
I know that I can trust you to do your very best in keeping 
up the spirits of our men, and encouraging them to fight for 
the good cause as stoutly as ourselves 1' 

*I hope to show myself worthy of your excellency's 
confidence,' said the gallant Hungarian, whose handsome face 
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glowed with pleasure at the compliment ; * and I beg of you 
as a favour, that^ should your excellency need a man for any 
service of danger, be it what it may, you will kindly think 
first oime/* 

* Well, I should have done tJuU without your asking me,' 
replied the veteran, with a grim smile; 'and if all my 
men were of your spirit, I would not fear to face all the 
turbaned rogues between this and the Bosporus. But we 
have a good many young soldiers here, and they, as you 
know, are soon hot and soon cold ; and when once discourage- 
ment gets among 'em, it spreads like a pestilence !' 

At that very moment^ as if on purpose to answer the old 
warrior's doubts, there came floating up to his ear from 
the town below a burst of cheery voices, singing in lusty 
chorus the quaint old native song of *The Wooden-legged 
Soldier,' which one may sometimes hear in a German bivouac 
even now : 

< A cannon-ball comes flying, 

And knocks my leg off sheer ; 
Well, where 's the use of crying? 

There 's lots of wood round here ! 
One shoe and stocking less — and so 
So much more money left, you know, 
For bread, and cheese, and beer.' 

As the blithe chorus died away, there was heard amid 
the sudden silence the low wail of a crying child. 

* Why, Phiechen [Sophy], what's the trouble with thee?' 
asked a deep voice, in a tone of gruff compassion. 

*I want to go and play outside the walls,' sobbed the 
little girl, *and father says I mustn't while the Turks are 
there !' 

The grim grotesqueness of such a complaint, at a time 
when death in its worst form was staring them all in the 
face, drew a roar of laughter from the listening soldiers. 

* Never mind, schdtzcTien* (sweetheart), said one of the 
rough fellows, consolingly ; * if the Turks trouble thee, we '11 
go out and drive 'em away in a trice !' 
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*Aye, that we will!' shouted his comrades; *and thou, 
little oue^ shalt stand on the walls and see us do it. — Come, 
that 's right ! it is good to see thee look bright again V 

Little Sophy's face^ however, was not the only one that 
* looked bright again ' just at that moment ; for the glow 
of stern satisfaction which suddenly lighted up the grim 
face of Count Stahremberg — who had heard all that passed — 
was a sight worth seeing. 

*Do you hear thatl' said he, triumphantly, to Kalman 
Zrinyi. ' Since my men are in that mood, I have no fear 
of the result, if God will be gracious to us' (and the old 
soldier bowed his gray head reverently as he spoke). *Let 
the Turks come ! We are all ready to meet them I ' 

And, sure enough, the very next day, the Turks did come, 
and the last siege of Vienna began. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A DB8PBRATB VBNTURB. 

p]T was the 15th July when the main body of 
• the Turkish army appeared under the walls 
of Vienna, and from that day the siege is 
usually dated, though the besiegers did not 
actually close round the doomed city on every 
side till three or four days later. But that eventful day 
was (as will presently appear) made additionally memorable 
to the besieged for quite another reason. 

The Turks came on with great boldness, like men certain 
of victory; for the flight of the Austrian emperor from 
Vienna was already known to them, and was hailed by one 
and all as a sure token that the capital, which its own 
sovereign had given up for lost, could not long hold out 
against such overwhelming odds. 

With all their confidence, however, the besiegers left 
no point uncared for to complete the investment of the town ; 
for, unluckily for its defenders, the host that beleaguered 
them, although its commander-in-chief was an ignorant and 
presumptuous blockhead, numbered among its generals many 
skilful and experienced leaders, who were not the men to 
neglect any precaution which could ensure success in so 
important an undertaking, and therefore carried out, on 
their own responsibility, the measures which ought to 
have proceeded direct from their incapable chief. In 
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other words — as has been the case in days nearer to our own 
than the seventeenth century — the lieutenants did all the 
work, and the generalissimo got all the credit. 

While a part of the Turkish forces extended itself round 
the landward face of the devoted city, so as to shut it 
in on every side, large bodies of troops occupied the islands 
in the Danube, and a perfect flotilla of boats and small craft 
(some of which had been sent up the river from Bulgaria, 
while others had been captured on the way) cut off help 
from the doomed capital by water as well as by land. So 
determined, indeed, were the Turks to make sure of their 
prey, that, even before their whole army had come up, that 
poi-tion of it which was already in front of the town had 
begun to break ground for the siege operations, to throw up 
works, and to plant batteries. 

As may be supposed, the work advanced rapidly when 
its labours went on day and night, and its labourers 
were to be counted by tens of thousands; and so quickly, 
indeed, did it progress, that, to the startled eyes of the 
besieged garrison, the solid earthworks and black cannon- 
mouths that confronted them so suddenly, appeared to have 
sprung up out of the ground all in a moment, as if by magic. 

Nor was this at all surprising. It was true that the many 
splendid victories gained by Montecuculi and Sobieski, with 
vastly inferior numbers, over the best armies of the Sultan, 
had led many people to despise the Turks as. a rabble of 
undisciplined savages, powerless to withstand the onset of 
any trained army; but those who thought thus wholly 
overlooked the fact that the former conquerors of Eastern 
Europe, though no longer able to cope with the soldiers of 
Christendom in the open field, still retained all that superi- 
ority in the art of attacking or defending fortified places for 
which they had so long been famous. 

But upon the stubborn coui*age of the defenders all the 
imposing and terrible grandeur of this warlike parade was 
utterly thrown away. Most of Count Stahremberg's men 
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were veterans as hardy and fearless as himself, whose bold 
spirit was raised by the presence of danger, instead of being 
depressed by it; and if there were any among the less 
resolute spirits of the garrison whose hearts failed them 
for a moment at sight of the tremendous odds against 
which they were about to contend, they were instantly 
and fully reassured by the laugh of cheery scorn with 
which the sturdy old commandant said, as he looked down . 
upon the Turkish siege-works : 

*It's a pity, isn't it, my sons, that these fellows should 
take so much trouble for nothing! for, as soon as I've 
got things in order a bit in the town here, you and I will 
just go out and pull all that gingerbread-work of theirs 
about their ears !* 

It was the evening of the 15th July, and the sinking 
sun was just pouring a flood of golden glory over the stern 
gray ramparts of the besieged town, and the sea of white 
tents and turbans beyond, when, all at once, the quick ear of 
Count Stahremberg — who was making his round of the 
walls as usual — caught a sound which, faint and far off 
though it was, was too familiar to be mistaken. It was the 
sound of distant firing I 

'Now, what on earth can that be?' mused the old soldier, 
whose bulldog face brightened instinctively the moment he 
heard that well-known music. *It can't possibly be a 
relieving army already — ^there has been nothing like time 
enough for that yet. It 's most likely a body of our irregulars, 
trying to throw themselves into the town, before the lines of 
investment are complete ; but, whatever it may be, it is just 
as well for us to be ready to take advantage of it, if a chance 
offers. Hollo there!' 

* Your excellency V 

* Call me Count Kalman Zrinyi, at once !' 

The Magyar count promptly made his appearance, and 
his chief said to him : 

'Count, can you get together two hundred of your men 
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whenever they may be wanted, without losing any time over 

itr 

* If your excellency is pleased to order it,' replied Zrinyi, 
promptly, ' I can have three hundred men under arms in ten 
minutes.' 

*Good,' said the old warrior, with an approving nod, 
*Get them under arms at once, then, and hold yourself in 
readiness for a sally.* 

At the last word, Kalman's face grew radiant ; for he, too, 
had heard the far-off sound of firing, and he needed no further 
explanation. The commandant had promised to give him the 
first service of danger — and he had kept his word. 

But, in order to explain the cause of this sudden commotion, 
we must go back a little. 

Gyuri and his fifty heroes had made their best speed from 
Warsaw to Vienna ; but, with all their energy and devotion, 
this long journey over a region which is even now famed 
for possessing some of the worst roads in the world, was 
a work of time and difficulty ; nor was it till the morning of 
the 1 5th July that they at length caught sight of the distant 
spires of Vienna. 

But, although their journey was almost at an end, their 
perils were only just beginning. 

Vienna was indeed in sight; but between them ai;id it 
rolled a living sea of war miles in breadth, out of .which the 
dark rampart of the besieged town stood up like a rocky 
island. Far and wide, the whole plain was snowed over 
with white tents and cotton turbans and snowy tunics 
and waving flags ; and the whole air was filled with the sound 
of Turkish kettledrums and Albanian bugles and Tartar 
gongs and Wallachian trumpets, through which ran, like 
an under-current, the distant neighing of myriads of horses, 
and the distant murmur of myriads of men, all blended 
together in a weird, hollow roar, like the roll of a far-off 
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'This job will need careful handling, nephew Michael," 
said Gyuri to his young lieutenant, as the first beams of the 
rising sun revealed what lay before them. *0f course we 
are ready to die for the good cause if need be, every man 
of us ; but if , as I think, we can serve it better by living 
than by dying, we may just as well live /' 

*Well, uncle,' answered Michael Dedk, resolutely, 'what- 
ever you tell us to do, we '11 do it, whether you say " live " 
or "die!"' 

In fact, during their long march from the north, Gyuri 
had proved himself so unquestionably the wisest as well as 
the most daring of the whole band, that all his followers now 
had a confidence in him which nothing could shake; and 
had he at that moment led them straight on to attack the 
whole Turkish army, every man of the fifty would have 
followed him without the slightest doubt or hesitation, 
feeling sure that their infallible leader would get them out of 
the scrape somehow. 

But the wary henchman himself had far different projects 
just then. 

Of the tens of thousands who lay before and around them, 
every man was a mortal enemy ; and should but one soldier 
among all those myriads suspect their real character and 
purpose, it would be certain death to himself and his whole 
band. In such a case, it was clear that the strong arms 
and sharp blades which had opened a way for them through 
so many other perils could avail them nothing; and when 
the matter in hand was the carrying of fifty men safe through 
half a million of enemies, even Gyuri, brave and reckless 
though he was, could appreciate the favourite maxim of Louis 
XI. of France : * The fox's skin is sometimes worth more than 
the lion's.' 

The brave Magyar had already ascertained, at no small 
risk to himself, that the circle of investment was still incom- 
plete, and the city blockaded as yet only on the south 
and east. He therefore made a wide circuit, and brought 
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his men round to the north-westem side, where there was 
still some hope of clear access to the town — thus avoiding, 
moreover, not only the regular troops of the Turkish army, 
but also many of the detachments of irregular cavalry which 
were scouring the country on every side. 

By way of additional precaution, the wily leader had 
disguised in Moslem garb not only himself, but also two 
or three of his most experienced followers, who, speaking 
the Turkish language as fluently as himself, were able, at 
a pinch, to figure very fairly as Mohammedan soldiers. 

Thus transformed, Gyuri's band was well qualified to pass 
for one of the many irregular bodies of recruits got together 
by Turkish ofiicers at that stirring period among the mal- 
contents of Hungary, for a campaign against the hated 
Austrians. As such, it passed unchallenged by nearly all 
the few parties of Turkish *akindji' which it happened to 
meet on its way ; and what few questions were asked, were 
satisfactorily answered by Gyuri's ready wit. 

In fact, the henchman himself began to hope that, in their 
assumed character of Hungarian recruits on their way to join 
the Turkish army, they might succeed in passing the lines 
and reaching the city without having to draw steel at all; 
but a far more formidable trial was still in store for them. 

* Halt ! who goes there V 

Gyuri and his band had skilfully availed themselves of the 
cover of a straggling wood, which slanted across the plain in 
the direction of their coveted goal. The whole morning they 
lay encamped amid the sheltering trees, meaning to resume 
their march in the afternoon, and hoping that, by keeping 
well under cover of the wood, they might pass unseen by the 
Turks as far as the bank of the Danube, which still lay 
between them and the city itself. 

But in this they were reckoning without their host ; for, 
when they moved on again, they had gone barely a hundred 
yards when the hoarse challenge quoted above fell ominously 
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upon their startled ears. At the same moment, three or four 
figures in the dress of Turkish spahia (troopers) were seen 
through the clustering leaves ; and the same voice called out 
again, in a menacing tone : * Speak quickly ! who are ye, and 
whence come yeT 

* We are friends to the true faith, and the brothers of every 
good Moslem,' cried the Magyar leader, whose bold and 
ready spirit rose to meet the first sign of danger. * There is 
but one God, and Mohammed is His prophet.' 

* It is well spoken,' replied the Turk ; * but there be many 
who wear the turban, and can repeat the EaMad [confession 
of faith] that are yet foes at heart to our great Padishah 
[Sultan] and to the true faith. Halt, and move not till our 
officer come hither !' 

* Let him be called quickly, then, I pray thee, good brother,' 
said Gyuri, with perfect composure ; * for, in truth, our horses 
are sore wearied with much travel, and we would fain be at 
our journey's end.' 

A few moments later, up came the officer in command of 
the Turkish party, the firat sight of whose heavy, lumpish 
face was a great comfort to Gyuri, as being a full assurance 
that no great stretch of cunning would be needed to fool 
him. 

'Peace be with thee !' said the Magyar to the Turk, in as 
genial a tone as if the latter had been his best friend. 

'With thee be peace,' answered the Turk, stolidly. 
'Whence art thou, friend, and who are these men that 
be with thee V 

'May thy prosperity be multiplied 1' said Gyuri 'Know, 
then, that the Hungarian chief. Count Tekeli — unto whom 
Allah hath given grace to forsake the Christian dogs and 
join himself to the armies of the great Padishah — ^hath sent 
these men of his with me to fight beneath the standard 
of our illustrious Vizier, Kara Moostapha, upon whom may 
all good-fortune attend !' 

This plausible tale seemed quite satisfactory to the thick- 
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headed Turk, who, like all his countrymen, was familiar with 
Tekeli's name, and knew what important services had been 
rendered to the Sultan's cause by the famous Hungarian 
renegade; and worthy Captain Selim was far too great a 
fool to think of asking how it happened that a detachment 
which was supposed to be coming from the east had got 
round to the nortJi-wesf of the Turkish camp ! 

*How many are thy men!' inquired he — a very natural 
question, in that thick copse, where not more than four 
or five of them could be seen at a time. 

*They are but fifty,' replied the Magyar; *but despise 
them not because they be few, for many more will come the 
eame way ere long,' 

At this skilfully veiled allusion to the expected coming of 
Sobieski's relieving army, such of Gyuri's men as understood 
the language in which it was spoken inwardly chuckled ; but 
the Turkish captain, naturally taking it to mean that more 
reinforcements were coming up from Hungary to join the 
Moslem host, was quite satisfied. 

*And whither art thou now bound, captain?' asked 
Gyuri in his turn. 

'Across the river, to go back to our camp,' replied the 
unsuspecting Turk. 

* I pray thee, then,' cried the shrewd Hungarian, suddenly 
struck with a brilliant idea, *let me and my men (being but 
few, as thou seest) cross the river along with thee; else 
we may be long delayed, and the day is now far spent.' 

'Right willingly, my friend,' answered Selim, with an 
air of patronising condescension which inwardly amused Gyuri 
not a little. * Is it not written : " Help every true believer in 
his need, for all the faithful are brothers ?" ' 

And, sure enough, the two bands of enemies, after riding 
amicably together through the wood for half an hour more, 
came out upon the bank of the Danube, where, in answer to 
Captain Selim's hail, up came one of the huge, cumbrous 
'horse-rafts' specially provided for the purpose by the be- 
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siegers, which, in four successive trips, landed the mingled 
throng of Turks and Christians on the opposite shore, horses 
and all! 

Once ashore, the two detachments resumed their original 
formation, and moved onward in company, as before. But it 
was not long ere Gyuri's men began to fall behind, this 
lagging having followed closely upon a few words addressed 
to them by their leader, in their own language, unnoticed by 
the Turks, during the confusion of landing. 

^ Mend thy pace, my brother !* cried the Turkish officer, 
impatiently, *for we have yet far to go, and seest thou 
not that the sun is already hasting unto his going down?' 

* Gladly would I mend my pace, if only to come to the end 
of my toils,' replied Gyuri, with an innocent air; *but thine 
own eyes have seen that our horses are sore spent, and 
can scarce put hoof before hoof. Let me not, I pray thee, 
delay thee and thy men. Go forward in peace ; assuredly we 
shall meet again ere long.* 

'Farewell then, friend,' said Selim; *may all good luck go 
with thee !' 

And then, to his unspeakable relief, Gyuri saw his danger- 
ous escort draw together and ride off, leaving him and his 
men to their own devices. 

And now the bold Hungarian leader began at length — and 
not without reason — to look upon his perilous task as already 
done. He had reached the end of his long and toilsome 
journey — he had passed through the Turkish host unharmed 
— he had even (as he reflected with no small glee) tricked his 
worst enemies into helping him and his men over the great 
river, which they would otherwise have found it hard to pass 
at all ; and now there lay before him, full in view, the long- 
wished-for city, on the ramparts of which he could even 
descry the slowly pacing figures of the German sentinels, 
whose steel caps and pike-heads shone red in the last glow of 
the sinking sun. 
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But, witli all his shrewdness, the brave man was rejoicing 
too soon ; for his worst peril was yet to come. 

Just at the moment when his heart was bounding with the 
joyful assurance that all his trials were now at an end, a quick 
trample of horse-hoofs came swiftly up behind him, and a 
deep, powerful voice called out to him in a tone of stern 
command : * Halt there !' 

Gyuri turned hastily, and found his party flanked by 
a body of Turkish irregular cavalry, which, as he saw at 
a glance, wa^ at least half as strong again as his own. At the 
head of it rode the tall and stately figure of a richly dressed 
officer, evidently the same who had so imperiously called 
upon the Magyar leader to halt. 

A second glance showed Gyuri that this officer was a 
Circassian — one of those wild mountain chiefs who were then, 
as now, among the bravest champions of the Crescent — 
blazing, like a true savage, in all the pomp and pride of 
warlike adornment, with jewelled sword-hilt, silver-mounted 
pistols, gold-fringed sash, and richly embroidered saddle-cloth. 
His face had all the sleek, tiger-like beauty of the handsomest 
race in Europe, and with it^ alas ! the too legible stamp 
of that worse than tiger-like cruelty which has made the 
wars of the Caucasus one of the reddest pages in the history 
of mankind. 

Something in this man's appearance and manner struck 
Gyuri as being strangely and unaccountably familiar to him ; 
and, looking closer, he recognised in the Circassian, with 
unspeakable dismay, one of the officers who had been in 
attendance upon Ibrahim Pasha on the battle-field of Lemberg, 
upon that memorable night when the grim Turkish general 
had doomed Gyuri himself to leap headlong from the battle- 
ments of the church upon the bristling spear-points below ! 

Here was a dilemma ! 

If the recognition were mutual, all was over. But, luckily 
for the bold Magyar, few men living equalled him in the art 
of disguise ; and though the Circassian leader looked hard at 
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him, that look, keen and suBpicious as it was, showed no sign 
of recollection. 

In the same haughty and challenging tone that he had 
previously used, the mountaineer proceeded to ask the usual 
questions, which Gyuri, who was fully prepared for them, 
answered as before. 

*Ye are from Hungary, then!' said the Circassian, in a 
peculiar tone. 

* Even so,' answered the daring henchman, with an outward 
composure which even Ma iron nerves were sorely tasked to 
maintain. 

* How comes it, then,' asked the other, turning suddenly 
upon him with a searching look, and raising his voice 
menacingly, *that if ye are journeying from the east, ye 
have crossed the river on the west side of the city 1' 

Such a query, had it come unexpectedly, might have proved 
too much even for Gyuri himself. But he had fully foreseen 
it, his quick eye having discerned at a glance that he now 
had to do with a very different man from the dull Turkish 
captain whom he had fooled so easily; and he was already 
prepared with a plausible answer. 

* What words are these V said he, coldly. * Think'st thou, 
then, that it befits a warrior to go like a pack-horse along the 
road from the place whence he comes to the place whither he 
is bound, without seeking to do good service or to face 
danger by the way? Not so think we: and, on our way 
hither, we made a foray northwajd through the land of these 
Austrian curs, if haply we might learn there something that 
could profit the servants of the Padishah. Say, did we not 
well, Hadji Muradr 

*Ha! how know'st thou my name?' cried the mountain 
chief with a start, and a look and tone of extreme surprise. 

' Men forget not so lightly such a warrior as thou art,' said 
Gyuri, with emphasis. *I have seen thee in battle, and I 
know that my comrades spake truth when they said that 
no sabre bit so deep as thine among all the servants of 
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the Prophet who fought by the side of the great Pasha, 
Ibrahim Shaitaun, when he warred against the Polish dogs in 
Galicia, eight summers ago.' 

In speaking thus, the daring Magyar took his life in 
his hand; for, should this direct allusion to the Lemberg 
campaign set his foe's memory on the right track, Gyuri and 
all his band were dead men. 

But the shrewd Hungarian knew well that, if he were 
not detected by means of this allusion, it would be certain to 
do him a great service; for such a proof of his familiarity 
with the movements of the Ottoman army at that period, 
and with the presence of Hadji Murad himself among the 
officers of Ibrahim Pasha at the time specified, would go 
further to convince the suspicious and vigilant Circassian of 
his being really the Turkish soldier that he represented 
himself, than anything else that he could say or do. 

He determined, therefore, to run the risk, and he did 
not run it in vain ; for, like all savages, this wild mountain 
warrior, while impenetrable alike to pity and to fear, was not 
proof against flattery, and his hitherto severe and threatening 
manner softened at once. * Golden are thy words, my 
brother,' said he, in quite a friendly tone; *and, in truth, 
I may well trust that Hadji Murad, the son of Kazi-Moollah, 
will have no cause to hide his face, when the fathers of 
his people shall ask how he fought for Islam. But who, 
then, art thou, that knowest me so well 1 I know not thee /' 

This, indeed, was by no means surprising ; for, thanks to 
Gyuri's wonderful skill, so complete was the contrast between 
the clownish peasant-simpleton whom he had represented at 
Lemberg and the dashing Turkish cavalier whom he seemed 
to be now, that it might well have baffled a critic even 
shrewder than Hadji Murad. 

*What deeds are mine, that men should remember me?' 
replied the pretended Turk, modestly. * There be few among 
my native mountains of Thessaly who know the name 
of Baba Abd' Allah ; and when thou, Hadji Murad, wert 
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leading the soldiers of the great Pasha to battle, I was 
wielding the sabre of a common trooper in the ranks of the 
akindji. But Allah hath blessed my sword, and lo ! now do 
I ride, as thou seest, with fifty men at my back ; and I hope 
ere long to command a whole troop.' 

*May the star of thy fortune shine ever brighter and 
brighter, my comrade,' said the other, graciously. 'Truly 
thou hast made thy face white before me, and I have done thee 
great wrong in my thoughts ; but thou knowest, Baba Abd' 
Allah, that Eblis [the Evil One] hath put much cunning into 
the hearts of these infidel dogs, and that it behoves a 
true believer to be ever on his guard against their devices. 
But saidst thou not that thou hadst made a foray northward 
into the land of the Christian cursi Tell me, I pray thee, 
what thou hast learned there.' 

* I have passed through their land this way and that way,' 
rejoined the Magyar, * and lo ! the terror of the true believers 
hath fallen upon the land, and all who are in it, so that a 
score of the knaves will flee at the sight of one true Moslem : 
and they all say that this city must fall, and that for it there 
is no deliverance. And also their emperor himself hath fled 
into a strong fortress, for fear of the swords of the Faithful ; 
and he hath but few soldiers with him, nor is there any help 
to be found in him or in them.' 

*God is great!' ejaculated Hadji Murad, who had been 
listening with marked attention. * These are great tidings, 
my brother, and meet it is that they should be made known 
at once. Lo ! I will bring thee straight to the presence of 
our general, even Ibrahim Pasha, who will gladly open his 
ears to the tale of all that thou hast seen and heard.' 

The Circassian spoke in perfect good faith ; but a thunder- 
bolt could hardly have startled poor Gyuri more than this 
obliging offer to lead him, loith SohiesJd^s letter in his breast, 
right into the presence of the most cruel and merciless ruffian 
in the whole Turkish army, who, considering where and how 
they had last met, was certain to recognise him at once ! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FOR LIFE AND DEATH. 

ET even this tremendous and unforeseen crisis 
could not rob the iron Magyar of his won- 
derful self-possession; and, while outwardly 
seeming to be highly gratified by this alarm- 
ing courtesy, he none the less did his best to 
avoid it. 

'Great is thy kindness, Hadji Murad,' said he, politely, 
*and right gladly would I do as thou sayest; but lo ! our 
horses are sore wearied, and, did we ride together, I should 
but delay thy march. Do thxm ride on, then, to our noble 
general (may his shadow never be less !) and tell him that 
there cometh to him one bearing good tidings ; so shalt thou 
make thy face white before him, and we^ too, shall be welcome 
when we come.' 

But the Circassian, not to be outdone in politeness, would 
not hear of such a thing, and declared that he was quite 
ready to suit his own pace to that of his 'brother;' so that 
Gyuri — though inwardly wishing him and his ofiicious friend- 
liness a thousand miles away — had no choice but to agree, 
not without some secret misgivings that his new friend's 
suspicions had not been wholly set at rest. 

Yet the brave man did not give up hope even now. He 
had been able, unobserved by his troublesome companion, to 
give a whispered order to one of his seeming Turkish 
subalterns, who passed it on with equal caution to the 
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rest of the party ; and the result of this was that, as they 
moved on again along with Hadji Murad and his band, 
the Hungarians began to edge away, little by little, toward 
the gate of the besieged city 1 

Thanks to the gathering dimness of evening, and the 
extremely gradual progress of the movement, it passed un- 
noticed for some time even by the lynx-eyed Hadji Murad — 
more especially as Gyuri had skilfully contrived to divert his 
attention by suddenly embarking upon a most marvellous 
account of his own adventures on the march thither, embel- 
lished with a multiphcity of details, vivid and realistic enough 
to have entitled Master Gyuri to a high place among con- 
temporary writers of fiction. 

But, after a while, Hadji Murad happened to look up 
suddenly, and found himself and his men a good deal nearer 
to the guns of the Vienna ramparts than he at all approved 
of. 

^Brother!' cried he, warningly, *have a care! Seest 
thou not that we are already well-nigh within gunshot 
of the wall? Let us move off quickly, and head away 
to the right, else will the infidels let fly at us from the 
ramparts!* 

* I think not so,' said Gyuri in a tone of indifference, as he 
calmly pursued the same direction ; * and even were it so, the 
dogs could take no sure aim by this light. Let us keep 
straight forward, my comrade ; for I tell thee that> wearied as 
our horses are, I would not willingly add one kerat [inch] to 
the length of our way.' 

*What words are these?' cried the other, sharply. ^If it 
is thvs thou wouldst shorten thy way, it will in truth be 
short enough ; for assuredly there is no way so short as that 
which leads from life imto death. Move off from the wall, I 
say, and that speedily ; for methinks I can see upon it, even 
now, men preparing to shoot at us !' 

* Move away thyself, then, if thou think'st there is danger,' 
replied the Magyar, with a well-feigned air of irritation; 
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*as for me, I will not change my course for fear of any 
unbeliever that ever was born !' 

The tone of angry impatience in which he spoke was a 
miracle of acting ; but for once his cunning missed its mark. 

*And wherefore wouldst thou go so near to the town, 
then V said the Circassian, turning and fixing a sharp; 
suspicious look upon him. * These men who follow thee are 
Christians — have they, then, a secret understanding with the 
dogs who man yonder wall ? or art thou thyself a traitor, and 
is the tale which thou hast told me a lie V 

These were the last words that the fierce Moslem ever 
spoke ; for Gyuri, seeing that detection was now certain, had 
already loosened his sword in its sheath. It flashed and fell, 
and the next moment Hadji Murad's riderless horse was seen 
flying wildly over the plain, with a shrill neigh of terror. 

*Upon them, lads !' shouted Gyuri to his men, in a voice of 
thunder, as he dealt the fatal blow ; ' strike and spare not !' 

Instantly the fifty strong swordsmen fell like an aval- 
anche upon their bewildered foes, who, thunder-struck by the 
sudden fall of their leader, and by this unexpected attack, 
were overwhelmed almost before they could tell what had 
happened. In a trice nearly one-half of the Turks were 
slain or disabled, and the rest, bearing back from the desperate 
onset of the Hungarians, kept up the fight from a distance 
with the random fire of their long guns and pistols, which did 
little or no harm. 

It was the report of these discharges that had caught the 
quick ear of old Count Stahremberg, at his post far away 
upon the southern ramparts, and had prompted him to bestir 
himself in issuing orders to get all in readiness for an imme- 
diate sally. 

This done, the veteran commandant hastened at once 
toward the point whence the sound of firing appeared to 
come, with Kalman Zrinyi close at his heels ; for, by good 
luck, the latter's hussars were quartered close to the very 
gate outside which Gyuri and his men were struggling for 
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their lives, and Kaliuan got them under arms so rapidly as to 
show that his pledge to have three hundred of them ready in 
ten minutes was no idle boast. 

But, speedy as he was, it seemed fatally probable that his 
assistance would even now come too late ; for Gyuri and his 
little band of heroes were by this time almost at their last 
gasp. 

Had the bold henchman had only the remnant of Hadji 
Murad's troopers to deal with, he would have had little to 
fear, for these were pretty eflectually disposed of already ; but, 
unhappily, the Circassian and his men were but the vanguard 
of a much larger body of Turkish irregular horse, who, the 
moment they caught the sounds of the fray, set up a savage 
yell, and came dashing at full gallop up to the scene of 
action ! 

But it was just in such a hopeless dilemma as this that 
Gyuri's daring and inventive spirit was wont to show itself 
at its best. 

Though his wily stratagem had gained him a good deal of 
ground, he was still far enough from the city-gate to feel sure 
that, should he attempt to flee, the enemy's fresher horses 
would overtake him ere he could reach it, and he and all his 
men would be slaughtered on the spot ; and, therefore, instead 
of making a dash for the city, he halted his troopers, drew 
them together, and formed them in line as if for a charge ! 

This, as it happened, was the best thing that he could 
possibly have done. The Turkish new-comers, knowing 
nothing of the real state of the case, and never dreaming 
of such unheard-of audacity as an attempt of fifty men to 
penetrate through their mighty host to the besieged city, 
naturally supposed that the garrison had made a sudden 
sally, and that this small body of horse which stood its 
ground so boldly in their front, and even showed signs of 
being about to attack them, must be supported by some 
far stronger force in the rear. 

Hence they deemed that it behoved them to be cautious; 
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and, instead of charging right down upon the little band 
before them (in which case Gyuri and his followers would 
certainly have perished to a man), they checked their horses, 
and began to draw together in their turn to meet the expected 
attack. 

This was just what the wily Magyar wished. In obedience 
to his orders, his men pealed forth the Hungarian war-cry 
with the full power of their voices, bent forward as if just 
about to launch themselves upon their foes, fired a volley 
from their short carabines right into the thick array of the 
Turkish horsemen — and then suddenly wheeled round, and 
flew at their utmost speed toward the gate of the city ! 

For an instant, the smoke of the discharge hid this move- 
ment from the Turks, nor were they able to pursue" at once, 
even when they did perceive it ; for several men and horses 
in the front rank had been hit by the bullets, and the frantic 
kicking and plunging of the maddened beasts produced a 
general disorder, which, for a moment or two, impeded the 
advance of the whole body. But the Turkish akindji were 
not the men to let themselves be long held back by anything 
on earth, when they had before their eyes Christians to be 
butchered and plunder to be taken ; and in a trice there came 
rolling after the fleeing Magyars a thunder of charging hoofs, 
mingled with an ear-piercing yell of ferocious joy, so fierce 
and hideous and bloodthirsty, that even Gyuri's brave blood 
ran cold as he heard it. 

Such was the scene which lay before the keen eyes of 
Count Stahremberg, as he reached the summit of the low, 
round tower that flanked the gate. 

The Austrian sentinels had already fired half-a-dozen 
musket-shots at this pack of human wolves, as it came rushing 
on. But the clumsy muskets of that age fell short of a range 
which many a good revolver of our own day would cover 
with ease, and the destroyers swept on unharmed. 

'Bring a great gun this way!' roared the old count; and 
he was instantly obeyed, while a trampling of hoofs from the 
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deepening gloom below told that Elalman Zrinyi's hussars 
were mounted and ready. 

They had, indeed, no time to lose; for the crack, crack, 
crack of the long Turkish rifles came as sharp and quick as the 
rattle of a stick along a railing, and men and horses began to 
fall fast among the fleeing Hungarians. 

But help was at hand. The rumble of artillery-wheels 
along the rampart was suddenly followed by a loud bang, and 
a broad jet of flame through the creeping dimness, as the fore- 
most Turk and his horse came to the ground together, in a 
crushed, shapeless, mangled mass. 

At the same moment, the city-gate was flung open, and 
Zrinyi's hussars fell like a thunderbolt on their startled and 
wavering foes. The light and slender horses of the akindji 
could make no stand against the strong Hungarian chargers ; 
and ere Gyuri and his surviving comrades entered the gate, 
ten men had fallen in the ranks of their enemies for every 
one that was missing from their own. 

Of fifty brave men who had followed his march, Gyuri 
brought only thirty -two into the town, all who fell wounded 
having been murdered by the Turks ere help could reach 
them. But his grief over their loss was more than balanced 
by the sight of the thrill of joyful encouragement that pulsed 
through the whole garrison when the old count read aloud 
Sobieski's assurance of speedy aid, which these nameless 
martyrs had given their lives to bring. Moreover (as Gyuri 
had shrewdly foreseen), report magnified tenfold the strength 
of his scanty reinforcement ; and it was soon noised through 
the city that a regiment of Hungarian cavalry had cut its way 
thither through the whole Turkish army, and that the great 
king of Poland himself was following hard after them, with 
a force strong enough to drive the invaders headlong into the 
Danuba 
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THE MYSTERIOUS SOUND. 




N the following morning, the first Turkish 
battery opened fire upon the town, and the 
second siege of Vienna began in earnest. 

In this particular branch of warfare the 
Turks had always been specially formidable; 
and, in fact, it was from ihern that Christendom had learned 
all her skill in the art of attacking fortified places. The 
use of breaching-cannon, and the method of approaching a 
besieged town by successive * parallels,' had been practised 
by the armies of the Crescent several generations before they 
came into use among those of the Cross. 

Seldom indeed, in the course of a history which was one 
long war, had the * children of Othman' besieged city or 
fortress without winning it in the end. Even Caudia, though 
it Held out against them for twenty years, had fallen at last ; 
and in the only two great sieges in which they had not been 
successful — ^namely, Solyman the Magnificent's expedition 
against Vienna, and the famous struggle for Malta with the 
Knights of St John — they had been foiled quite as much by 
the might of the elements as by the skill and valour of the 
defenders. 

All this the Turkish soldiers well knew ; for, ignorant as 
they were on all other points, there was not a man among 
them who had not the list of his country's victories by heart ; 
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and they now advanced against the doomed capital with an 
exulting confidence equal to that of their boastful leader 
himself. 

This confidence, however, was not universal Some of the 
older and more experienced men knew but too well how 
greatly an Eastern army depends upon its general, and how 
wide was the difference between a man of genius like Ahmed 
Kiuprili, and a swaggering fool like their present commander- 
in-chief, Kara Moostapha ; and as they listened to the vaunt- 
ings of their young and unthinking comrades, these veterans 
shook their gray heads meaningly, and muttered to each other 
words of ominous import. 

*It lies heavy on my mind, brother Haschim, that this 
venture is not for good. These boasting boys know nought 
of war ; they think that it is as easy to storm a town or win 
a battle as to pluck a date from the tree ; but methinks they 
will find ere long that it is not so !' 

*True are thy words, brother Saood; assuredly such 
boasters are but sons of folly. Heaven hath put much 
valour into the hearts of these German unbelievers; and 
also their walls are strong, and they^ (with significant 
emphasis) 'have over them a general who knoweth his 
trade.' 

* And what is more,' growled a third man, * we are fighting 
under a curse — under a curse, I say, deny it who will ! Who 
knows not that our great Padishah, even Solyman the 
Magnificent, when he went up against this city and prevailed 
not, laid his curse upon any child of Othman who should 
attack Vienna thenceforth, saying that it was not the will 
of Allah that the Faithful should possess it ! Who are we, 
that we should oppose the will of Allah? He who dares 
to do so, assuredly evil lies in wait for him !' 

* Kightly hast thou spoken, Massoodi,' snuffled a hideously 
ugly old spahi, whose nose had been hewn off by a Polish 
sabre at Lemberg. * Truly no good can come of any under- 
taking that hath been begun like this of ours. Had our Vizier, 
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Kara Moostapha, no lucky days — such as Saturday, or Monday, 
or Thursday — to choose for the crossing of the Danube, that 
he must needs pass it on a Tuesday, the unluckiest day 

of aur 

At this terrible suggestion, the superstitious Turks gave a 
start of dismay. 

*And as if that were not enough,' pursued the prophet 
of evil, with an air of grim satisfaction at his own gloomy 
forebodings, *in place of crossing in the lucky morning hours, 
he chose to do it in the afternoon, which, as you all know, 
is the unluckiest time of the whole day !' 

And at the mention of this crowning atrocity, his hearers 
shuddered once more. 

But the younger and hotter soldiers laughed to scorn these 
and all other bodings of evil ; and, gleefully portioning out 
among themselves, in anticipation, the rich plunder of Vienna, 
they laboured in the trenches and batteries with a courage 
and energy worthy of a better cause. 

As usual, the first day's bombardment was a severe trial to 
the fortitude of the quiet citizens, very few of whom had ever 
' smelt powder ' before ; and as the Turkish fire grew heavier, 
and cannon-balls began to whiz to and fro, walls to crash, 
and roofs to fall, not a few of the inhabitants began to show 
signs of flinching. 

But there are no braver men than the Germans ; and after 
a week or so of this stem discipline, the townsfolk began to 
bo quite seasoned to it^ and to treat as a mere matter of course 
the peril which had struck terror into them at the first. Some 
of those who had looked palest at the outset, now did their 
work under fire with all the coolness of veteran soldiers; 
and many an anxious mother had a hard task of it to 
keep her little shock-headed 'Klaus' or *Hanschen' from 
running out into the shot-swept streets * to watch the houses 
tumble!' 

Now, it happened that Michael Dedk had been quartered in 
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the house of a widow with two children, and that this house 
stood 80 close to the town-wall that it might almost he said 
to form a part of it. 

Whenever he was off duty, the kind-hearted young Magyar 
found many ways of being helpful to poor Frau Meyer, such 
as chopping wood, fetching water for her from a wgU com- 
manded by the enemy's guns, or doing her marketing himself, 
in order to leave her free to ply her trade of mat-making. 
But by far the most useful service that he was able to render 
her was the devising of various games to keep her two romp- 
ing, reckless boys safe indoors, out of the way of the flying 
shot 

Of these pastimes the special favourite was the game of 
hide-and-seek, of which Michael was a perfect master, thanks 
to his boyish training as a hunter in the Transylvanian forests. 
Every day he found out some new and out-of-the-way place 
to hide himself, though the boys — who were as sharp little 
fellows as any in Vienna — seldom failed to unearth him 
sooner or later, and always hailed their discovery with an 
ear-splitting halloo as they did so. 

The place where Michael was most fond of hiding himself 
from his little playmates was a large and almost pitch-dark 
vault, which ran right under the house, and imder a part of 
the city-wall as well. It had been meant for a wine-cellar, 
but was now used by Frau Meyer as a kind of lumber-room 
for everything which was too bulky to find space in her small 
house ; and the boxes, casks, bundles of fagots, &c., that were 
piled up in it, offered a number of excellent hiding-places, 
which our hero turned to good account. 

It was the thirteenth evening of the siege, and Michael had 
gone down into the cellar, as usual, to hide himself from the 
search of Franz and Johann ; and as they were familiar by 
this time with all his ordinary hiding-places, he had gone 
right to the end of the vault, where he was looking about for 
some new place of concealment, when his foot slipped, and he 
suddenly felt himself shooting down a steep incline so swiftly 
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that, when he reached the bottom, the shock threw him off his 
feet, and he fell sprawling on his face ! 

Any ordinary man might well have been somewhat disturbed 
by such an adventure in such a spot ; but the cool young 
soldier easily guessed that he had only slid down into the 
lower cellar, into which the disused ceusks had once been rolled 
from above. 

He was just about to spring to his feet again with a laugh, 
when he suddenly checked himself, and lay quite still, in an 
attitude of deep and startled attention. 

What was that strange, muffled sound, which he had caught 
for a moment as he lay with his face to the earth, and which 
he now heard again, more plainly than before ? Faint as it 
was, he felt sure that he did hear it ; and a curious sound it 
was — now like the scraping of a rat behind a wainscot, now 
like a dog clawing up the ground, now like some one tapping 
at a padded door, and then again like all three mingled 
together. 

With all the courage of his race, Michael Dedk had a full 
measure of its superstition ; and his first idea was that one of 
the misshapen * earth-dwarfs,' of whom he had heard so much, 
and in whose existence he firmly believed, was about to start 
up in front of him and to point out the site of a hid treasure. 

But the next moment came another thought, far less satis- 
factory. What if this were a mine^ dug by the Turks beneath 
the city-wall ? 

The more Michael thought of this, the more likely did it 
seem. He knew well that such mines figured prominently in 
every siege of the time ; and he remembered, too, that, just 
at that point, there ran almost up to the outer base of the 
town-wall the deep, narrow channel of a dry water-course, 
through which a number of daring men might creep with little 
risk of detection, even in the day-time. 

Just at that part of the wall, any such explosion would be 
specially fatal ; and Michael decided that he had no time to 
lose in settling the question, which, according to Ms notions. 
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might be easily done, for popular tradition affinned that the 
earth-dwarfs signal could only be heard by one person at a 
time. 

Hearing the boys groping and stumbling through the upper 
cellar, he called them in a low voice, warning them, at the 
same time, to make no noise ; and down they came, wondering 
and excited. 

*What is it, cousin Michael?' whispered little Franz, 
eagerly. 

* A new game for you, my lads,' said Michael, in the same 
tone. *Lie down just here, both of you, with your ears to 
the ground, and tell me if you can hear anything.' 

The two boys did so, and both agreed in declaring that they 
heard quite plainly a strange sound, which, as they described 
it, was exactly what Michael had just heard himself ! 

This evidence was quite enough for the shrewd and daring 
young Magyar. 

* I thought so,' said he, with a grin ; * there are rats at work 
here, and I 'm going to set a trap for 'em. Don't say any- 
thing to mother, for it will only worry her ; when we 've 
caught 'em, we '11 tell her all about it. I 'm going into the 
town now, and I '11 bring you home some gingerbread ; just 
stay still here till I come back.' 

And, so saying, Michael went straight to Count Kalman 
Zrinyi, and told him the whole tale. When he heard it, 
Zrinyi, too, * smelt a rat,' figuratively as well as literally, and 
lost not a moment in carrying the story, in his turn, to old 
Count Stahremberg himself. 

Three days later, Frau Meyer, to her no small amazement, 
awoke to find herself the most famous person in all Vienna, 
her cellar having been, on the previous night, the scene of an 
underground battle, which had destroyed the Turkish mine 
and its diggers, swept away at one blow the labours of many 
days, and, in all probability, saved the city itself from destruc- 
tion. 
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As for Michael Deak, he was thanked, as he deserved, by 
the old commandant himself, in tlie presence of the whole 
garrison, and rewarded with a fistful of gold pieces from the 
count's own hand, which the brave lad gave away to his 
widowed hostess that very same evening, telling her, with 
great coolness, that if the siege were to last long, her children 
would be likely to need all the food that she was able to buy 
for them. 
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CHAPTEK XXVI. 

WINGED WARRIORS. 

UT it was not by one repulse, nor by two, nor 
by three, that the iron firmness of the besiegers 
could be broken. Their stubborn valour was 
still the same as when, in the previous century, 
Solyman's janissaries hurled themselves against 
these very walls nine times in succession, defying the hot 
blast of a cannonade that scorched them up like flies; and 
neither this severe check nor the total destruction of the 
miue, at which they had toiled so long and so hard, seemed 
to damp their courage in the least. So far from that, in 
fact, their first failure seemed only (as the besieged soon 
learned to their cost) to stir them up to new and more 
strenuous efibrts. 

Day and night, the heavy Turkish cannon kept hammering 
the old gray wall, which, massive as it looked, soon began to 
crumble beneath this incessant battering. The gallant 
Germans replied to this merciless cannonade with every gun 
which they could bring to bear, and faced death with all the 
fearless self-devotion of martyrs ; but, surely though slowly, 
the weight of numbers and obstinacy began to tell, and stones 
and mortar kept crashing down so plentifully as to threaten the 
effecting, in no long time, of an actual breach ! And, that 
breach once made, the Turkish leaders — proverbially as reck- 
less of the lives of friends as of foes — would hurl against it 
column after column of their men, and storm the town by 
sheer strength of overwhelming numbers. 
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But Count Stahiemberg and his soldiers were not the men 
to look tamely on while their walls were beaten down about 
their ears, and no one knew better than the old general 
himself with what fatal quickness discouragement is wont to 
• spread among large masses of men when kept long inactive, 
or how vitally important it is to keep up the spirit of a 
besieged garrison by incessant activity. 

He therefore decided to strike a blow at the edemy while 
the enthusiasm aroused by Sobieski^s cheering message, and 
by the first defeat of the Turks, was still at its height ; and 
he resolved that that blow should be directed against a 
battery of seven heavy guns near the Danube Gate, which 
had been formidably active in the breaching of the city- wall. 

In the dark hour just before the dawn — the time when an 
Eastern army is always most easy to surprise — a shadowy 
mass glided forth from the river gate, and stole like a creeping 
mist across the plain, straight toward the seven-gun battery. 
Then, suddenly, there came a hoarse challenge — ^a single shot 
— the crash of a volley, followed by a confused din of clashing 
weapons and mingled war-cries, hoarsely echoed and re-echoed 
by the shouts of awakened thousands all over the great plain 
— and then, as an appropriate wind-up to this grim concert, 
the thunder of the city guns from the rampart, covering the 
retreat of the Austrians, who had been led to the sally by 
their stout old commandant in person. 

This daring venture proved a complete success. With a 
loss trifling compared with that which they inflicted upon the 
enemy, the bold men had succeeded in spiking* all the seven 
guns of the formidable battery, and had brought back with 
them a captured Turkish flag and one or two other trophies, 
the mere sight of which did as much to keep up the spirit of 
both soldiers and citizens as a reinforcement of a thousand 
men. 

So high, indeed, did their courage rise, that the old count 

* This was usually done by driving a nail or a small splinter of wood 
into the touch-hole of a gun, thus rendering the piece utterly useless. 
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thought it safe to venture upon a second sally, only a few 
nights later, which ho promptly followed up by three or four 
more, dismantling earthworks, cutting off pickets, spiking or 
dismounting guns, capturing horses, and keeping the whole 
Turkish camp in a state of constant alarm. 

But, creditable as such exploits were, when achieved by 
eleven thousand men against half a million, they were of no 
avail to shake the stubborn firmness of the Turks, or to check, 
for more than a very few days, the steady progress of the 
siege. Fresh batteries were planted, and so strongly manned 
as to defy the scanty force of the besieged. The half-formed 
breach grew rapidly larger beneath the ceaseless lire of the 
heavy guns; and the Turks, renewing with better fortune 
than before their efforts to run mines in under the wall, at 
length succeeded in springing one so close to the breach 
itself, that the whole angle of the wall which lay between it 
and the latter came thundering down in one great crash of 
ruin, leaving a gap wide enough to let the Turkish stormers 
mount to the assault ten abreast. 

But though the rampart had fallen, a stronger barrier lay 
behind it — the hands and hearts of German men, fighting in 
defence of their homes. 

At daybreak on the following morning, the savage janis- 
saries rushed raging to the slaughter, like the wild beasts that 
they were; but they met a resistance that they had little 
expected. All Vienna's best and bravest were gathered 
round the fatal breach, and for more than an hour the fight 
was so stubbornly contested that no one could tell which way 
it would go. Beneath the rolling clouds of smoke and dust, 
the mass of grim faces and struggling arms that filled the 
breach swayed to and fro like a surging wave, while the 
hoarse Turkish yell of * Allah ! Allah ! ' mingled with the 
lusty German war-shout of * Gott mit uns P (God with us) — 
both sides calling upon the God of mercy and love, while 
slaughtering each other without pity ! 
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But though three men fell on the Turkish side for every 
one slain on that of the Christians, the inexhaustible numbers 
of the assailants could better support this constant drain, 
which told with fatal effect upon the scanty force of the 
garrison. Step by step, slowly but surely, the fierce Moslems 
pressed on ; and Ibrahim Shaitaun, true to his fearful name, 
kept sending forward column after column of men into the 
deadly breach, as if bent on forcing his way into the city, 
even were it over the corpses of his whole division. 

Pressed back foot by foot, the Austrians were now all but 
driven from their stand at the top of the breach ; and the 
Turks, scrambling, sword in hand, up the great mass of fallen 
stones and rubbish, made the air ring with ferocious yells of 
joy, while a fat old Roumelian bey (colonel), clambering over 
the ruins with a nimbleness quite amazing in a man of his 
bulk, snatched a flag from the hands of a falling standard- 
bearer, and planted it on the walls, shouting exultingly as he 
did so : 

* On, servants of the Prophet ! the city is ours ! ' 

All through this maddening hurly-burly, Michael Dedk had 
fought side by side with the commandant himself, and had 
warded off more than one blow which would otherwise have 
been fatal to the old warrior, who exposed himself as fear- 
lessly as if he had borne a charmed life. But, just in the 
crisis of the fight, Dedk suddenly disappeared; and his 
comrade Gyuri, looking round for him in vain, muttered in a 
tone of dismay : 

* He must be killed or taken, poor lad, for he could not run 
away.* 

For this sudden flight, however, Michael had a very good 
reason. 

In the happier days ere the siege began, the old warder of 
the river-gate had busied himself in laying out upon the inner 
platform of the rampart, close to the small turret chamber 
that he occupied, a tiny garden, which had thriven so well 
that he had been encouraged to set up in it two hives of bees ; 
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and the latter, tliongh probably finding better pasture in the 
spacious gardens of the city than in the little plot owned by 
their master, had also prospered greatly, and been as peacefully 
active as ever, amid all the din and fury of this great riot of 
destruction. A few of these winged labourers were already 
humming around the opening flower-cups, with hundreds of 
men tearing and killing each other within a few paces ; and 
the fresh green turf and dewy flowers, lighted up by the 
brightening sunrise, seemed to call up memories of peace even 
amid the worst honors of war. 

As Michael caught sight of this strange picture, a sudden 
grin of intense amusement flickered athwart his blood-stained 
and powder-blackened face. With one rush, he was in the 
midst of the little garden, and, seizing a beehive in each 
hand, hurled them both with all his might into the very 
thick of the swarming Turkish soldiers ! 

An exploding bombshell could scarcely have had a more 
instant or more formidable effect. Out poured the enraged 
bees by hundreds, using their stings without mercy upon the 
shaven heads and bare arms of the Turks, who now paid 
dearly for having rolled up their sleeves in order to strike 
more freely. Roaring, screaming, howling, the lately victori- 
ous assailants — beating themselves furiously about the head 
and ears like raging lunatics — plunged wildly down the heap 
of broken stones that they had scaled so triumphantly, some 
stumbling, some rolling, and not a few actually flying head- 
over-heels. The fat old Eoumelian colonel, who made a 
famous mark for the assaults of these winged warriors, was 
so thickly covered with them, that he looked as if suddenly 
turned into a negro ; and his huge, puffy face, big enough at 
all times, was swollen to such a size that his own father would 
not have known it. 

There was no more thought of battle among the ill-starred 
Turks ; generals, ofiicers, and men all fled together. But, fast 
as they flew, the bees flew faster still, and fairly hunted them 
back to their own lines, while the howls and screeches of the 
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Ottomans were answered by a thundering roar of laughter 
from the German defenders, the like of which had never yet 
been heard in Vienna, even in time of peace, much less in 
time of war. 

Even the grave Count Stahremberg was fain to cling to the 
parapet for support, while he laughed till the tears rolled down 
his cheeks ; and Gyuri, the henchman, holding his sides, fairly 
rolled on the ground in convulsions of merriment. 

* Well done, my brave boy ! that 's the second time you Ve 
saved us all ! ' cried the old commandant, as he grasped 
MichaeFs hand in the midst of a hurrahing crowd. * You Ve 
shown yourself the best general of us all to-day ; but how on 
earth did such an idea ever get into your head?' 

* For that,* said Michael, ' your excellency has to thank my 
master, the noble Count Mor Karolyi. He told me once, 
how, a long time ago, some one saved a fort in our own land 
from the Turks in that way ; and so, the minute I caught 
sight of those beehives, it all came back to me at once, and I 
went and did it myself.' 

* Good ! ' said the old count, with an approving nod ; * you 
are just the sort of man that I want. One sharp lad who is 
always ready to learn, and has the sense to make use of what 
he has learned just at the right moment, is worth a score of 
those fools who never take the trouble to look about them. 
Upon my word, if I were the emperor, I would make you a 
count on the spot ! * 

* If he could make me such a count as your excellency, 1 
should have good cause to be grateful to him,' replied the 
young man, with more tact than one would have given him 
credit for. 

* Aha ! you can play the courtier as well as the soldier, I 
see ! ' cried the old warrior, with a grim smile, which showed 
that the compliment was not thrown away. - * Well, my purse 
is a light one, but you are welcome to all that is in it ; and if 
I come out of this business alive, I '11 take care that you are 
rewarded as you ought to be.' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

AN OMINOUS MESSAGE. 

HILE the heroes of Vienna were thus strug- 
gling for life and death against overwhelming 
odds, the great deliverer, for whose coming 
they watched so eagerly, was contending with 
a train of difficulties such as threatened to 
make even Ms skill and valour of no avail. 

Even in this crisis, the incurable turbulence and folly 
of the Polish nobles broke out more fatally than ever, just as 
they were destined to do at another crisis far more terrible, a 
century later, when the few defenders of Poland were divided 
by senseless quarrels, at the very moment when the armies 
of Russia were thundering at the gates of the last Polish 
stronghold. 

Every one of these petty despots had his own idea of what 
ought to be done, and would not hear a word of advice from 
any one else. This noble sulked and hung back because a 
post which he had expected for himself was given to a 
man with whom he was at feud ; that noble flatly refused to 
furnish the soldiers that he had promised, on learning that 
they were to be united with those of another grandee who 
had in some way happened to displease him. 

Even the few who did respond heartily to the call had so 
wasted their strength in war or in private quarrels that they 
were unable to furnish a tenth part of the number of troops 
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expected of them ; and when July came to an end, in place 
of the great army for which Sobieski had hoped, there were 
mustered around the royal standard of Poland only three 
or four ill-equipped regiments of cavalry ! 

Sobieski himself, maddened by this suicidal folly at a time 
when the fate of all Europe was trembling in the balance, 
outdid himself in his untiring efforts to get all in readiness ; 
but the look of bright and joyous enthusiasm that had lighted 
up his noble face at the first news of the Turkish invasion 
was now wholly gone, and he went about his thankless task 
with the settled gloom of one who felt that his best 
endeavours must be vain. 

As August wore on, however, matters began to look some- 
what brighter ; for even the most selfish and short-sighted of 
the turbulent nobles could not be wholly proof to the thought 
of the undying infamy that would brand their name, should 
they tamely suffer the great bulwark of the Christian world to 
fall before the heathen, without striking one blow to aid 
it. As report after report, each gloomier than the last, came 
crowding one upon the other, detailing and even exaggerating 
the successes of the invaders — as it began to be rumoured 
that the Turks had hemmed in Vienna on every side, that 
their light cavalry were laying waste the whole country far 
and near, and that the city itself must inevitably fall if 
not speedily rescued — there sprang up in the very coldest 
of these hard and selfish hearts a fiame of patriotic zeal, 
which ran through the length and breadth of Poland, burning 
up as with fire from heaven every thought of private grudge 
or of private gain. 

It was the first time that the Polish nobility were ever 
firmly united, and, alas! it was also the last; but, for the 
moment, all Poland was as one man, and even this brief 
unity wrought wonders while it endured. Now that it was 
all but too late, every man put forth his whole strength in the 
cause of Christendom. Men and stores came pouring in from 
every side; and, ere many days were over. King John, 
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mounted on the noble war-horse that had home him in 
triumph through so many fields of victory, rode over the 
great plain of Cracow* to review a well-appointed army 
of more than 20,000 men. 

But this was a mere handful to the mighty multitude that 
beleaguered Vienna ; and it seemed utter madness, even for 
the victor of Choczim and Lemberg, to think of confronting 
that countless host with a force barely equal to one of its 
smallest divisions. Brave as he was, the hero-king was still 
hesitating between his natural longing to strike at once 
for the good cause, of which he now seemed to be the only 
champion, and his sense of the utter hopelessness of so 
desperate an undertaking, when a strange and sudden turn of 
fortune, just at the critical moment, fixed his resolution 
at once and for ever. 

The thundering shout with which the troops hailed the first 
glimpse of their great leader's well-known form had hardly 
died away, when a splendid falcon was seen hovering above 
them, and sweeping downward in lessening circles, till at 
length it alighted on the king's steel-clad shoulder ! 

The superstitious Poles set up another shout at what seemed 
to them a sure omen of victory ; but the grave face of Sobieski 
himself grew darker still, for he recognised at a glance the 
pet falcon that he had given, a few months before, to Count 
Stahremberg, the commandant of Vienna ; and he guessed at 
once that it had been sent to him as a messenger. 

For an instant his sombre look brightened, as the gallant 
bird, overjoyed at meeting once more the master whom it 
loved, ruffled its plumage proudly, and nestled its sleek head 
to the conqueror's sun-browned cheek ; but his face clouded 
again as he unrolled the strip of parchment fastened round 
the falcon's neck, and read the famous warning, which history 
has preserved as the shortest despatch of that century : 
* Keine zeit ubrig.t— Stahremberg.' 

* The ancient capital of Poland, afterwards superseded by "Warsaw, 
t * No time to spare.' 
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Brief as it was, the message said more than enough ; but 
the deafening cheer that broke forth as Sobieski held up the 
letter, and read it aloud, told him that his own indomitable 
spirit was in the heart of every man there. 

*"A11 nations compassed me round about,"' cried he, 
quoting his favourite text, ***but in the name of the Lord 
will I destroy them!" Come what may, we march upon 
Vienna at once; and, whether we live or die, our brothers 
shall not fall unaided !' 

Another and a louder cheer answered the stirring words, 
and every voice, without exception, was instantly given 
for taking the Held at once. 

The young Count Mor Karolyi, whose thousand Hungarian 
hussars had been the first and best contribution to the forces 
of this great modern crusade, was riding at their head toward 
the station allotted to him on the parade-ground, when he 
suddenly found himself face to face with Voleslav Boghos- 
lawski, the fierce Polish noble whom he had denounced 
so unsparingly at the Parliament of Volo, and of whom 
he had seen nothing since that memorable day. 

But now the two men came front to front so closely 
that it was impossible for them to ignore each other's 
presence ; and Mor, who had not forgotten (which, indeed, he 
was hardly likely to do) on what terms they had last parted, 
was rather at a loss to decide in what way he ought to greet 
his adversary, and how he was bound to behave toward 
him. 

But the question was unexpectedly settled for him by 
Boghoslawski himself; for no sooner did the latter catch 
sight of Karolyi, than, to the young count's no small surprise, 
he came frankly up to him with extended hands. 

* Count Karolyi,' he said, with all the haughty dignity of a 
true Polish grandee, * I need not tell yoUy who are yourself of 
noble birth, that the terms which you have thought fit to use 
to me can only be atoned by the blood of one or both of us; 
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but our private quarrel can be carried no farther at present, 
now that we have become the soldiers of God Himself, for we 
may not turn against each other the swords that are sacred to 
Him. When this campaign is over, I shall expect full 
satisfaction from you; but till then, let our only strife be 
which of us shall do the best service to the cause of 
Christendom.' 

'Agreed!* cried the young Magyar, heartily, *and there is 
my hand upon it.' 

A strong hand-grasp, as cordial as if the pair had been close 
friends instead of mortal enemies, sealed the strange compact ; 
and then the two men parted, to meet no more till the 
destined hour that was to bring them face to face for the last 
time, in a way that neither of them could foresee. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE MIDNIGHT VOICE. 

OUNT STAHREMBERG'S ominous warning 
was only too true. There was indeed no time 
to spare ; for while Sobieski was thus strug- 
gling with successive delays, the doomed heroes 
whom he was labouring to save were already 
almost at the last gasp. 

Their strong walls and stubborn courage had done much 
for the defenders of Vienna, and the skill and firmness of 
their veteran leader had done even more. But all alike were 
found wanting, when opposed to the terribly simple mode 
of warfare employed against them by the Turkish generals, 
with whom it was always a favourite method, and who had 
usually found it as successful as it was when practised by 
General Grant in our own day. 

As we have said, this method was extremely simple, being 
based on the plain calculation that, when two armies meet, 
the one numbering a hundred thousand men, and the other 
fifty thousand, then, if they go on killing and being killed at 
the rate of so many hundreds or thousands every day, the 
lesser force must, sooner or later, be either exterminated 
outright, or at least so much weakened as to be incapable of 
further resistance; and this system, crude and barbarous 
though it is, has been persistently followed by Turkish 
commanders in every age, and is always terribly effectual 
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when employed by a leader possessed of the ruthless deter- 
mination necessary to carry it out to the bitter end. 

For this strategy (if such it can be called) the composi- 
tion of the Turkish armies afforded special facilities. All 
who served in them were fierce and daring men, practised 
from childhood in the use of arms, and taught to regard 
a death in battle with the * unbelievers ' as a direct passport 
to heaven. These forces, drawn from a vast population, 
of which every able-bodied man was a soldier, usually out- 
numbered those of their Christian foes by two or three 
to one, and were thus far better able to support the drain of 
that unceasing slaughter beneath which the smaller armies of 
their opponents slowly but surely melted away. 

This plan of deliberately bleeding the enemy to death had 
already gained, though at a fearful price, more than one great 
victory for the armies of the Crescent It had won Bagdad 
for Sultan Amurath IV. ; it had laid the fortress of Szigeth 
at the feet of Solyman the Magnificent, in spite of the 
bravest defence ever made by Hungarian valour; it had 
all but mastered, in the preceding century, the heroic 
resistance of Vienna itself; and, if it ultimately failed on 
that occasion, it did so only because the living pieces with 
which this game of death was played began to rebel against 
being sacrificed. 

But now the same stern method was being tried again, 
with a widely different result. Assault followed assault like 
the waves of the sea, made with a recklessness of life worthy 
of Xerxes himself; and what with these never-ceasing attacks, 
the incessant fire of the Turkish batteries, and the constant 
sallies necessary to keep the Turks from pushing their 
approaches right up to the wall, the eleven thousand heroes 
who had manned the place at the opening of the siege 
were already diminished by fully one-half, and every day that 
passed was making them fewer still. 

By the last week of that terrible August, the staunchest 
defenders of that doomed capital were forced to admit 
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that the end was nigh, and that one more assault, if vigorously 
pressed, would seal the city's doom, and their own; and 
brave old Count Stahreinberg himself, despairing of earthly 
help, looked forward with grim resolution to dying, sword 
in hand, on the breach, having fully made up his mind never 
to fall into the hands of these savages alive. 

All this was quite as well known to the besiegers as to the 
besieged ; and the triumphant Ottomans already enjoyed in 
anticipation, with boastful and ferocious glee, the plundering 
and burning of the great capital which had defied even their 
irresistible Sultan Solyman himself. 

But just at this deadly crisis — as if the aid which man 
could not give were indeed sent down to them direct from 
God — a sudden palsy of backwardness fell upon the savage 
energy of the besiegers, and paralysed the one final eflfort 
which was all that was needed to end the war at a blow. 

The Turkish generals (among the most eager of whom was 
the fierce Ibrahim Shaitaun) vehemently urged upon their 
commander-in-chief, the Vizier Kara Moostapha, the ordering 
of a general assault upon all sides of the town at once, which 
would infallibly crush, by sheer weight of numbers, the hand- 
ful of heroes who had so long kept them at bay. No one 
doubted that he would instantly assent; but, beneath the 
test of that supreme crisis, the mean and spiritless nature of 
this worthless court-minion showed itself as it really was. 
Kara Moostapha listened to the fiery words of his bold 
captains with cold and sullen apathy, muttered some shuffling 
excuse about the danger of a sudden panic if anything went 
wrong, and the risk of the desperate defenders blowing up the 
fortress and all that it contained — and delayed the signal 
which, as all but himself were fully assured, would be the 
death-blow of Vienna and of Christendom. 

The brave Moslems were thunder-struck, as, indeed, they 
might well be, for this whole expedition had been mainly set 
on foot by the very man whose folly and negligence were now 
on the point of rendering it fruitless ; and as they retired in 

P 
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disgust from the presence of the puppet whom they were 
forced to obey as their leader, the ferocious Ibrahim hissed 
savagely through his grinding teeth : 

'May dogs defile the grave of his father! what evil fate 
sent him here to blunt the edge of our swords, like the south 
winds in Persia? ^^ Black Moostapha," do they call himi* 
methinks " White Moostapha " were a fitter name for such a 
white-livered coward !* 

' Great is his skill in doing nothing/ said a second man, 
with a sneer ; ' but such cities as this fall not like ripe fruit 
into the mouth of him that besiegeth them.' 

* Would to Heaven,' cried a third, * that our great Vizier, 
Ahmed Kiuprili, could arise from the dead even now ! Were 
he but here, the city would have been ours long ere this.' 

* It is a true word,* growled a fourth ; * he would not have 
laughed at our beards with excuses that are but idle 
breath!' 

In fact, the objections put forward by the Grand Vizier 
were so obviously trivial and absurd, and so manifestly used 
merely as pretexts for avoiding the responsibility of deciding 
the question at all, that they not unnaturally gave rise to an 
odious suspicion, which ran like wildfire through the whole 
Turkish camp. It was said — and history has sanctioned the 
degrading imputation, which, indeed, was only too much in 
keeping with this wretched creature's whole life — that Kara 
Moostapha could have taken the city by assault whenever he 
liked, but preferred to wait till it was surrendered to him, as 
it and all the spoil that it contained would in that case 
become, by Turkish military law, his own lawful prize; 
whereas, were the town taken by storm, all the plunder 
would be given up to those who stormed it. 

It may be easily imagined with what burning indignation 
the fierce and rapacious soldiers learned this design of snatch- 
ing from their grasp, when already almost within it, the 

* In Ottoman history, the epithet * black ' occurs at every tarn, being as 
hig^h a compliment in Turkish as in Zulu. 
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splendid prize which they had deemed so surely their own. 
Ah'eady filled with contempt for a leader so unlike those to 
whom they were accustomed — for Kara Moostapha's sloth, 
weakness, and boastful incapacity had been rendered doubly 
glaring by the great qualities of his famous predecessor, Ahmed 
Kiuprili — these turbulent warriors now flamed out into an 
open and furious discontent, which needed but the slightest 
impulse to become downright mutiny, and perhaps not to stop 
even there. 

Seditious cries were openly raised in all parts of the Turkish 
camp; coarse insults and savage curses were freely coupled 
with the name of Kara Moostapha ; several Turkish officers 
who strove to preserve order were attacked and wounded by 
their own men ; and, in a word, the two chief essentials of an 
army's success — ^namely, confidence in its leader and unity in 
itself — were lost at once and for ever. All discipline seemed 
to be at an end, and the whole Turkish army was in such a 
state, that had Count Stahremberg been aware of all this, and 
possessed a sufficient force to strike with effect, one bold sally 
might have ended the siege there and then. 

But the besieged knew nothing of this, and, expecting 
at any moment the final rush which was to end all, stood to 
their arms like brave men doomed to certain death — * without 
fear, and with as little hope.' 

* God sends no answer to our prayers, my lord,' said Gyuri, 
the henchman, to his master. Count Zrinyi, as they stood side 
by side upon the ramparts on what might, for all they knew, 
be their last night on earth, looking down upon the countless 
camp-fires that spangled, like glow-worms, the dark plain 
below, far as the eye could reach; *but that may 'be because, 
in the middle of this great crush of big houses, prayers haven't 
room to mount up to heaven. Now, when I was out all 
alone on the piiszta [prairie], I seemed to have room to pray 
thei^e, for there was nothing between me and the sky ; and 
when the sunrise came to light it up, it was like the face of 
our Father in heaven smiling down upon me in answer. But 
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Iiere one can hardly see the sky at all for smoke and dust, and 
great walls of stone or brick piled up on every side ; and, 
with all the banging and crashing that these heathen dogs 
make, perhaps God can't even hear what we say to Him !' 

* Be assured that He can, lad,' replied Kalman Zrinyi, with 
a sudden glow on his worn face. * Every whisper of prayer 
that comes from a true heart, be it uttered where it may, is 
always heard by the ear of Grod. Did He not hear Jonah 
from the depths of the sea, and Daniel from the midst of a 
den of roaring lions 1' 

*So He did, by-the-bye!' cried Gyuri, looking comforted. 
* Well, then, I won't give up praying jtist yet ; perhaps He 
may hear me too at the last. Anyhow, whatever He may do 
with us old soldiers — for we've some of us led wild lives, 
and perhaps don't deserve that the good Lord should show us 
any grace — I '11 pray to Him to have mercy upon these poor 
little children, who have never done wrong to any ona What 
do you think I saw just now? a woman sitting over the 
bleeding body of an infant that had just been struck dead by 
a Turkish shell, holding it to her with a face like stone, and 
rocking herself to and fro with a low, dreary wail, that never 
seemed to stop for a moment : " My only one ! my only one !" 
I tell you, my lord,' he added, with sudden fierceness, * if I 
see many more sights like that, I shall just go stark mad, and 
rush out and kill every Turk I see, till I 'm killed myself!' 

And probably Gyuri was not the only man within the 
walls of Vienna that night who had the very same feeling. 

On the following morning, a sudden bustle was visible in 
the lines of the besiegers, which seemed to betoken that some 
new movement was in preparation. And such was indeed 
the case; for Kara Moostapha, wretched trifler as he was, 
had at length been goaded into a momentary activity by the 
only influence which his ignoble nature was capable of feel- 
ing — that of fear for his own personal safety. 

At sunrise on the previous day, the worthy commander-in- 
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chief, as he came forth from his tent to go through his 
morning prayers, caught sight of half a dozen water-melons 
(the traditional Eastern type of a milksop) ranged in a row 
just in front of the doorway, every one of them with a long 
Turkish knife buried in it up to the very haft — a practical 
parable which the dismayed Vizier was at no loss to interpret. 

This stern hint was not thrown away upon him, for, fool as 
he was, he had sense enough to know what Turkish soldiers 
are capable of, when provoked too far ; and the discontented 
Pashas heard with no less surprise than joy the summons that 
called them to the Vizier's tent, to concert measures for a new 
attack upon the devoted city. 

All that day the stir in the Turkish lines went on unabated ; 
but Count Stahremberg (who watched it keenly from the 
city walls), although he saw plainly that some new attempt 
was about to be made against the town, could not, with all his 
vigilance, discover toliere the blow was to fall ; and all that he 
could do was to enjoin extra watchfulness upon his sentinels, 
not a few of whom (so fearful had been the loss of life among 
the regular soldiers of the garrison) had now to be chosen 
from among the townsfolk themselves ! 

Among those told off to watch that part of the city wall 
that flanked the river-gate — against which more than one of 
the fiercest attacks of the Turks had already been directed — 
was Michael Deak, who, young though he was, had long since 
proved himself no less valuable as a sentry than as a warrior ; 
and so, indeed, he had been assured that evening by the 
commandant in person, when the old soldier made his round 
of the walls as usual. 

That very night was fated to show how well the old count 
had placed his confidence ; for, when midnight came, all 
seemed to the other sentinels perfectly still on the plain below, 
and the quickest ear among them could detect no sound from 
the enemy's camp beyond the usual dull and distant murmur 
of the mighty host that it contained. 

But it was not so with Michael Dedk. The young forester's 
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senses, thanks to his early hunter-training, had grown as keen 
as those of the wild beasts which he had been wont to track 
amid his native woods ; and though the night was too dark to 
let him 8ee anything, his quick ear suddenly caught a sound — 
faint, but still quite distinct — which warned him that some 
one was creeping stealthily up to the foot of the wall ! 

Promptly brmging his musket to the * ready,' the young 
soldier bent over the parapet, and strained his keen eyes into 
the gloom ; and then, as the sound drew nearer, till it seemed 
at length to pause right beneath him, he called out sternly : 

* Who goes there? Stand, or I fire !* 

Michaers challenge was uttered in German, but his accent 
])robably betrayed his Magyar origin ; for the clear, firm voice 
that replied to him gave its answer in Hungarian : 

* A Christian Magyar, escaped from the Turkish camp.' 
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ZRINYI'S FOREBODING. 

HIS reply came upon the young Magyar like 
an electric shock, for other reasons beside his 
mere natural exultation at the escape of a 
countryman from the clutches of his heathen 
foes. Here, then, "was the very thing for 
which the old commandant had been longing in vain — a 
chance of finding out what the Turks were doing, and how 
and where they meant to make their next attack on the 
town. Be this man what he might, whether escaped captive 
or double deserter, he would be able (if he were indeed what 
he called himself, and not a disguised Turkish spy) to give 
information which would be simply priceless at the present 
crisis. 

But the wary young fellow did not suflFer his eagerness to 
overbear his habitual caution. He knew the proverbial 
treachery of his foes, and resolved to go to work carefully. 

*Are you alone f asked he, leaning over the battlements, 
and trying hard to catch a glimpse, amid the blackness, of his 
unknown challenger. 

* On the faith of a Magyar, I am,' replied the strange voice 
from below. 

* Be on the lookout, then,' cried Michael, * for I 'm going 
to fling you down a rope ; but see that you don't bring any 
one else up along with you, for, the moment I feel any extra 
weight on the cord, I^U cut it /' 
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With this i)oiiited warning, our hero let drop over the 
battlements the end of a stout rope used for hoisting lamps. 
He instantly felt it quiver in his hold, and up out of the 
great gulf of blackness came a tall, shadowy form, which 
bounded as nimbly as a panther from the edge of the parapet 
on to the paved platform below. 

The new-comer, so far as he could be seen in the dim 
lantern-light, appeared to be a large and powerful man, taller 
by fully half a head than the stalwart young Magyar himself. 
The extreme scantiness of his dress — for he seemed to have 
cast aside the greater part of his clothes in order to leave his 
limbs freer play — did full justice to his muscular frame ; and 
Michael, looking hard at him, could not but own that if this 
stranger were really a true man, he would indeed be a recruit 
worth having. 

'Welcome, countryman !' said the stranger, holding out his 
hand to Michael, who was warily hauling up the cord again ; 
*I knew the old Magyar accent, even when you spoke 
German. Ha ! it makes me feel a new man to be once more 
among free Christian folk, instead of those Turkish thieves ! 
Where is your general 1 I have news for him ! ' 

*The rounds will pass directly,' replied Michael, grasping 
the offered hand, * and then you can report yourself to our 
officer, who will, doubtless, take you straight to the general's 
presence ; and if you bring us news of what those Turkish 
rogues are about, I can answer for your being well received. 

A few minutes later, sure enough, the rounds passed ; and 
Michael reported the refugee's arrival to his officer, who at 
once proceeded to test the latter's account of himself by a 
series of searching questions. 

The man (who gave his name as Gergely Czardasz of 
Koloszvar) answered with perfect frankness, and the story 
that he told seemed credible enough. 

It appeared that he was one of those who had left their 
homes to follow the fortunes of their master, Count Tekeli, 
some of their own free will, and many others because they 
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could not help it. When Tekeli went over to the Turks, 
Czardasz and a number of his countrymen had been separated 
from the rest, and sent to join the garrison of the Turkish 
fortress of Belgrade, on the southern bank of the 
Danube. 

Here he and some of his comrades had planned an escape ; 
but ere they could carry it out, they were suddenly transferred 
to Rustchuk, another fortress much farther down the stream, 
where any thought of flight was out of the question. At 
Rustchuk they had remained, doing garrison duty along with 
the Turkish soldiers, till they were drafted at length into a 
detachment sent to escort up the river a flotilla of small 
craft, laden with stores and munitions of war for the use of 
the besiegers of Vienna. In the confusion of the landmg, he 
had contrived to make his escape — and here he was. 

All this sounded quite natural to the Austrian officer, who 
knew well that Tekeli's desertion to the Turkish side had 
been extremely distasteful to many of his followers, several of 
whom had succeeded, at the outset of the siege, in escaping 
and passing into the city ere the Turkish lines were completed, 
and had been conspicuous by the vigour and daring with 
which they took part in its defence. 

But at the next words uttered by Gergely, the Austrian, 
cool as he was, gave a visible start, and, hastily bidding the 
man follow him, ensured his doing so by seizing his arm 
and dragging him straight off to the presence of Count 
Stahremberg himself, who was, luckily, close at hand — for he 
was always to be found at the post of danger. 

Nor was the officer's strange excitement without good 
reason ; for the news brought by this man was, in fact, of the 
very highest importance, and produced a visible effect upon 
even the iron commandant himself. 

Among the various siege-appliances brought up by the 
Turkish flotilla that Gergely had escorted, were two monster 
cannon, larger by far than the heaviest siege-guns planted 
before the town, and considered to be the best of their kind 
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in all Turkey.* These wore now to be directed against the 
wall flanking the river-gate, which, already much shattered, 
and actually breached in two places, would soon be laid flat 
by these terrible engines; and then the Turks, while 
dividing the strength and attention of the besieged by a 
sudden attack upon several other points at once, meant to 
hurl upon this new breach the whole weight of their main 
body, and to carry the place with a rush — which, as matters 
now stood, they were all but certain to do. 

Even the veteran count's strong nerves tingled at this 
sudden revelation — that he and the city which he had so 
bravely defended were standing on the very brink of certain 
destruction. But the clear head and iron will that had 
already brought him through so many perils, did not fail 
him in this deadliest crisis of all ; and ere the tale was fully 
told that revealed the extent of his danger^ he already saw 
how that danger was to be met. 

' See this man well cared for, for he has done us a great 
service,' said he to the officer in attendance. ' Have half a 
dozen messengers ready to deliver, without the loss of a 
moment, the orders which I am about to write ; and let 
Count Kalman Zrinyi know that I wish to see him at 
once.' 

* If your excellency thinks I have done you any service,' 
said Gergely Czardasz, as he turned to depart, *the only 
reward I ask is to be placed in the ranks of the first sally that 
you make against the Turks from this side of the town. 

Something peculiar in the man's tone and look struck the 
commandant, who eyed him keenly for a moment without 
replying. 

* So be it,* said he at length ; * be ready to-morrow night !' 
'Enough,' answered the refugee, abruptly, as he moved 

away. 

* A monster gun of this kind, oast by an Italian engineer named 
Urbano for Sultan Mahomet II., was used by the latter at the taking of 
Constantinople ; and a few others of the same pattern are still to be seen 
among the hill-batteries that flank the Dardanelles. 
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Stahreinberg's project was as simple as it was bold. He 
meant to retort the plan of the Turks upon themselves, by 
making a sudden attack, the very next night, on their 
unfinished battery near the river-gate, and to disable the two 
giant guns in which they placed so much confidence, ere their 
tire could be brought to bear upon the town. 

Czardasz was to guide the sally, and Count Zrinyi to lead 
it ; and that gallant soldier might well be expected to rejoice 
at this sudden break in the inaction against which he had 
chafed so fiercely. But now, to the no small surprise of his 
henchman Gyuri, he was strangely gloomy and silent ; and 
this unwonted depression of one who was ever gayest on the 
eve of battle, struck a chill into his superstitious follower. 

* How is this, my lord V cried he, with the freedom of an 
old family retainer ; * you, who were wont to go to battle as 
to a bridal-feast, now look as doleful as a boy going to be 
whipped !' 

* If I do,' said Kalman, * it is not that I fear death, but 
that I would fain have done more service to Christendom ; 
and methinks my time for that is over,* 

* For pity's sake, my lord,' cried Gyuri, turning pale, * do 
not f orespeak * us on the eve of battle ! He who foretells ill 
ere it comes, calls it to him !' 

* If the evil must come, it matters little that we foresee it,' 
said the count, with a stern smile. * I am well assured 
— though in truth I know not how — ^that when I go forth on 
this sally, I go not to return !' 

* If it be so,' said Gyuri, grimly, * I know one man who will 
not be living to mourn for you — and here he stands !' 

* Not so,' rejoined Zrinyi ; * you must live to bear my 
gi'eetings to my cousin Mor, and to the noble Sobieski. Tell 
them that I died at my post as a man should do, and that my 
last prayer was for a blessing upon them and upon the 
cause of Christendom.' 

Gyuri would have replied, but his voice failed him. He 
* Utter words anticipating evil. 
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pressed his master's hand to his lips — leaving upon it a tear 
of which the brave man was very needlessly ashamed — and 
then darted away as if pursued by a legion of witches. 

Midnight came at last, chill, black, and dreary — ^a fit night 
indeed for the grim work that was just about to begin — and 
Zrinyi and his men, having confessed their sins, and all 
partaken of the sacrament together in brotherly fashion, 
moved silently through the deep, black, tomb-like archway, 
and vanished into the darkness beyond. 
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WALKING IN DARKNESS. 

HIS attack upon the river-gate battery was not 
by any means the whole of Count Stahremberg*s 
programme for that eventful night, though 
undoubtedly the most important part of it. 
Like a shrewd old captain as he was, the 
count meant to draw away the enemy's attention from his one 
real attack, by making several feigned ones upon various 
other points at once; and ere Zrinyi and his chosen band 
had departed on their desperate venture, the silence of night 
was already broken by the sharp and ever-growing crackle of 
small-arms, mingled with the deep boom of cannon from the 
city walls, as if the garrison were covering, with a heavy fire 
of artillery, the advance of a strong body of troops against the 
Turkish lines. 

One of the hardest things in the world — as those can tell 
who have tried it — is to find out, in such a case, which of 
the seven or eight battles that seem to be going on at once is 
the right one. As a general rule, indeed, you may conclude 
that the spot where there is most firing is not the real point 
of danger ; but this does not always hold good, and if you 
join the rush of half-seen figures that suddenly sweep past 
you, gun in hand — all running as if for their lives toward the 
distant ring of dancing flame which hovers amid the black- 
ness like a monster Will-o'-the-Wisp — ^you may reach the 
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spot, breathless and exhausted, only to find all dark and 
silent, the foe vanished, and yourself miles away from the 
real scene of action, to say nothing of the chance of coming 
up just in time to get a bullet through your cap (or possibly 
through your arm or leg) from one of your own men, who has 
mistaken you for an enemy. 

Just so it was with the Turks now. The vast extent of their 
lines, and the loose discipline and careless watch maintained 
by them, all favoured the old count's stratagem. Convinced 
that a sally in great force was being made against them from 
the north side of the town, the Turkish leaders hurried off 
such large bodies of troops in that direction, that, by the time 
Zrinyi's men moved out against the river-gate battery, that 
part of the Moslem camp had been stripped of more than 
two-thirds of its defenders. 

* The work is going bravely on over yonder,* cried a young 
Turkish soldier in the battery nearest to the river-gate, 
springing up impatiently from among his comrades beside 
the camp-fire, as the sound of the distant firing swelled 
up louder and nearer upon the night-breeze. 'Would 
to Heaven we were there too, hand to hand with the unbe- 
lievers!' 

*Thou sayest truly, friend Seid,' growled another young 
recruit ; * that would bo better sport than breaking one's arms 
with drag-ropes, and one's back with burdens, like a porter 
in the bazaars of Istambool [Constantinople], even as I have 
been doing all this day, with the landing of these stores and 
guns of ours. By the beard of the Prophet, all my bones 
ache as if I had been soundly cudgelled ! ' 

* No one can know better than thou how that feels, good 
Jaffar,' said one of the older men, slily ; and a loud laugh 
from the rest greeted this rough-hewn joke. 

'Well, cheer up, brother Jaffar!' cried young Seid, gaily; 
* we shall soon have better work to do. These two big guns 
that we have helped to land will speedily lay flat yonder 
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walJ, and thou and I will walk side by side into the infidel 
city; and then, ho for plunder !' 

*Be not too sure of thaty my son/ said a gray-haired 
gunner, gravely ; * for what saith the wise man ? " He who 
makes sure of the morrow, is as one that gathers dates 
ere they be ripe 1 " ' 

*What words are these?' retorted the young man, with a 
scornful laugh. *Think'st thou, then, that any harm can 
befall us in the meantime ? or that the Christian dogs who 
cower behind yonder walls would dare to face us in the open 
field again r 

The veteran was about to reply, when he stopped short 
suddenly, and, holding up his hand with a warning gesture, 
bent forward as if to listen. 

*Hark!' esaid he, *do ye not hear a tread of feet coming 
toward us V 

Ere any one had time to reply, the nearest sentry was heard 
to call out sharply : 

* Stand ! who goes there V 

* Friends,' replied a gruff voice in Turkish. * We are of the 
Bek-Tash division, sent hither by Ibrahim Pasha to replace 
those who have marched to repel the sally of the infidels.' 

At the same moment, a line of white tunics and turbans 
became faintly visible amid the gloom. 

*Pass on !' cried the sentinel, and the other Turkish soldiers 
had just risen to welcome the new-comers, when there came a 
sudden blaze and a deafening crash, and a blast of musketry 
swept over the spot where they stood, while Zrinyi's men, 
flinging away the Turkish disguise that had served them so 
well, fell upon their astounded foes like a bursting wave ! 

The volley was so close and so well aimed, that every 
Turk within its range was slain or disabled on the spot. The 
old gunner had fallen, and the gay Seid and his young 
comrade, with all their gleeful anticipations of victory and 
plunder, lay dead beside him. To these poor lads, as to 
many more, their first fight was also their last ; and over their 
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bodies the Hungarian charge swept onward into the battery, 
carrying all before it. 

The attack, guided by Gergely Czardasz (who knew just to 
what points to direct it) was at first completely successful. 
Guns were spiked or dismounted, earthworks torn down, 
horses cut loose, powder-chests emptied into the water; 
and the few Turkish soldiers who had escaped the destroying 
sweep of the charge, fled like sheep in every direction, 
spreading a panic wherever they went. 

But just as all seemed to be going well, one of those 
fatal accidents, which are so abundant in the history of 
every war, came to ruin the whole undertaking. 

With all his experience of Turkish laziness and neglect, 
Gergely Czardasz had not quite realised how far these admir- 
able qualities could be carried by Turkish officers and 
soldiers, at a crisis when all depended on promptitude and 
vigour. He had taken it for granted that the two giant guns 
that were the main object of their attack — which were being 
landed at the time when he had made his escape on the 
previous night — would by this time have been, if not actually 
mounted, at all events dragged as far as the battery ; but lo 1 
they were now nowhere to be seen 1 

Unhappily the guide did not at the first moment divine the 
real state of the case — namely, that the guns had been left, 
with true Eastern apathy, just on the very spot where 
they had been brought ashore ; and when he finally did 
guess it, and led the assailants in that direction, the favour- 
able moment was already past, for a trampling of feet and 
a clamour of hoarse voices in front of them told that the 
alarm had spread, and that the enemy was upon them in 
overwhelming numbers ! 

Kalman Zrinyi, foremost now as ever, had just caught 
sight of the two monster guns for which all this risk 
had been run, and was springing toward them with a shout 
of joy, spike in hand, when a wave of white turbans 
and gleaming steel and savage faces and wolfish yelJs, 
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surging up out of the encircling blackness, warned him that 
the death-grapple was nigh. 

'At 'em, lads!' he roared; *keep them ofF for hut two 
minutes — that 's enough ! No matter that we all die, if 
we can but spike these guns, and save the city !' 

Not a man hesitated. One against ten, they hurled 
themselves headlong upon the advancing multitude, even as 
their descendants were to rush on the Austrian bayonets, a 
century and a half later, in the day when * Hungary arose from 
the dead.* 

Few things are so disconcerting to any ill-disciplined force 
as to find itself, when on the point of attacking, suddenly 
attacked in its turn. The Turks had no idea whether 
the men who had sallied out upon them were to be counted 
by tens or by thousands ; and, judging from the fearful havoc 
made among their comrades, and the panic of the few 
survivors, they were already inclined to suppose that they had 
to do with a force of formidable strength. Hence, when they 
found themselves so boldly and suddenly assailed by what 
they believed to be a large and well-supported body of picked 
men, they fell into disorder at once. The rush of their 
charge was suddenly checked, and at one or two points 
of their line it even began to sway backward. 

This respite was promptly seized by Count Zrinyi, who, 
believing himself doomed to die, was bent upon turning 
his last moments of life to good account. He made a dash at 
the two great guns, and, springing upon the nearest, seated 
himself astride of it, and then, feeling for the touch-hole 
in the darkness, thrust the spike into it, and set himself 
to hammer it home with the pommel of his sword. 

In doing this, the brave man took his life in his hand; 
for, dark as it was, the Turkish musketeers could dimly 
discern against the sky the faint outline of a human figure 
astride of one of their priceless guns — and they needed 
no one to tell them what he must be about. 

A flash, a crackle, a patter of bullets on every side of him, 

Q 
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again and again, and again. His cap flew' far away— his 
left sleeve hung in ribbons — a thin streak of blood crept down 
his face; but, without even looking up to see from what 
quarter death came, the iron man calmly pursued his dreadful 
task. 

And now one gun was securely spiked, and, with a shout 
of triumph, he sprang toward the other. 

But by this time the Turks had begun to discover the 
small number of their assailants, and came on in earnest ; and 
there began around the contested guns a hand-to-hand fight 
worthy of Homer himself. A grim, black-bearded janissary 
flew at Count Zrinyi with uplifted sword, and fell the next 
moment, to rise no more; but others instantly crowded 
forward in his stead, and Zrinyi had to keep them at 
bay with his sword as best he might, while driving home the 
second spike with the hilt of his dagger. 

Just then his henchman Gyuri — who had been forced away 
from Zrinyi's side by a sudden heave of the tide of battle — 
suddenly saw, by the blaze of some bimdles of dry forage that 
had caught fire, the danger of his idolised master, and flung 
himself into the thick of the foe. as recklessly as if he bore a 
charmed life, hewing right and left, like a woodman slashing 
his way through a thicket 

His cap was struck from his head — his coat almost torn 
from his back — there was blood on his cheek, and a sharp 
sting of pain in his left shoulder; but he felt nothing, 
saw nothing, save his master's peril. His sword broke short 
— he snatched a heavy iron bar from the ground, and, 
whirling it round his head, literally thrashed down the 
big, strong men that barred his way, as the hail beats down 
the ripe com. 

*He is possessed by a demon !' cried the Turkish soldiers, 
dmwing back from his blows; *no hand could prevail against 
Mm r 

And now Gyuri was within a stride of the spot where 
Count Zrinyi and a few of his best men were still battling for 
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their lives ; and*now he sprang forward to joia them, when, 
all at once, there came a rush and a roar — a whirl of struggling " 
figures and clashing weapons — a sudden shock — a dull, dead 
pain — and down went the gallant henchman beneath the 
feet of friend and foe. 

• 'He's done for!' growled a big Bohemian pikeman; *but 
I won't leave his body to be trampled by the infidels, 
anyhow V 

And, dragging forth the nerveless form, he laid it on 
his brawny shoulder. 

* Ibrahim! Ibrahim!' shouted the Turks at that moment; 
and the savage Pasha, with his sword red to the very hilt, 
and his face so deformed with fury and thirst of blood as to 
be scarcely human, came bursting through the press of battle 
like a giant. 

At the sound of that dreaded name, Gergely Czardasz — ^who 
had been foremost throughout the whole fight, ever searching 
the crowd with flashing glances for something which he could 
not find — started, threw up his head suddenly, like a hound 
catching the scent of game, and literally tore his way through 
the throng, with a force that nothing could resist. 

'Ibrahim Shaitaun!' he thundered, springing upon the 
Turkish leader, 'I have sought thee all this night — and I 
have found thee at last 1' 

The two men met like the shock of two conflicting waves. 
Down came the Turk's terrible scimitar upon Gergely's bare 
head, with a blow that might have cleft a rock ; but, even as 
it fell, Czardasz closed with him, and buried his own sword 
up to the very hilt in the Mohammedan's body. 

*Thou wilt torture no more Christians to death, as thou 
hast tortured my brother!' gasped the dying Hungarian, 
as he sank upon the body of the dead destroyer. * I am slain 
— but my death will save many a life.' 

The brave man's last words were true in a double sense ; 
for, at the fall of their renowned leader — who had long been 
the real head of the whole besieging army — all the fire 
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and energy of the Turks was quenched in one moment. 
Even those who had not beheld his fall seemed to feel, as if 
by instinct, the general discouragement that it produced^ and 
to give way almost without knowing why. The fierce 
janissaries checked their rush — the Albanian marksmen 
slackened their fire; and, just when the little band of 
Christians was hemmed in on every side, and one more 
charge would have destroyed them to the last man, the 
Moslems abandoned their half-won victory, and gave way 
before a handful of men whom they could have crushed 
at one blow. 

*Grod fights for us!* shouted one of the few surviving 
Austrian ofificers ; * they flee when no man pursueth. Now, 
lads, close your ranks, and fall back upon the town.' 

Obedient to the call, the remnant of Zrinyi's band struggled 
back out of the melee, and, forming in such order as they 
might amid that maddening confusion, drew off slowly and 
steadily, facing round ever and anon to check any attempt at 
pursuit. 

But when they at length reached the gate, which was 
hastily opened to receive them, while the rampart-guns 
thundered overhead to beat back the few Turks who had 
ventured to pursue, the brave men looked in vain for their 
gallant leader. Vainly did they call Zrinyi's name — vainly 
did they glance along their thinned ranks in search of his 
well-known form. As he himself had foretold, he had gone 
forth not to return. 
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MET ONCB MORE. 

T that fatal discovery, a stifled groan of mingled 
grief and rage broke the gloomy silence, and 
the whole band faced round instinctively toward 
the dark plain behind them, as if bent on seek- 
ing out their lost leader, though all the Turkish 
host lay between. But the wild impulse was instantly checked 
by a chilling conviction of its utter hopelessness. 

*Poor Gyuri did well to die !' growled the Bohemian giant, 
who still bore the henchman's lifeless body on his shoulders ; 
*he would never have wished to survive his lord !' 

But just then the seemingly lifeless man stinted slightly, 
and uttered a feeble moan. 

*Ha! he's alive after all, then !' muttered the Bohemian. 
* Well, I '11 bring him into the town, but some one else must 
tell him what has befallen his master — / can't ! ' 

In truth, it seemed as if the poor henchman had escaped 
with his life, only to find that life stripped of all that made 
it worth having ; for even the overwhelming affliction of his 
master's fall was by no means the only loss that he had 
sustained on that fatal night. His young comrade Michael, 
whom he had long since learned to love as a son, was also 
among the missing ; and of all his chosen friends in the 
Hungarian ranks, hardly one had escaped. 

So frightful, indeed, was the havoc wrought amid these 
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self-devoted heroes, that even the iron Count Stahremberg 
himself, when he saw the shattered wreck of that gallant 
band struggling wearily back into the city, clenched his 
hands till the knuckles grew white, and vowed through his 
set teeth that he would sacrifice no more men in sallies, but 
would keep all that he had left to defend the town to the 
last. 

The brave men, however, had not given their lives in vain. 
When morning dawned over that wild scene, the fatal bat- 
tery was a sight which startled even the stoical Turks them- 
selves. The labours of many toilsome days had been utterly 
destroyed in a single night. Every gun was disabled, and of 
the gunners attached to the battery not a man was left alive. 
Around the corpse of the terrible Ibrahim Shaitaun, his best 
officers lay dead. The headless body of the Pasha's standard- 
bearer was lying face downward in the dust, amid the ruins 
of a demolished earthwork which had taken the janissaries 
three days to complete, and the torn and trampled banner was 
half-buried by a mound of Turkish dead, at sight of which the 
oldest veteran present stood aghast. 

*By the tomb of the Prophet !* growled a tall spahi, staring 
blankly at this unexampled carnage, * these are no men, but 
demons ! Such slaughter hath never been seen in war, since 
the night when the Wizard King of Poland (may all ill-fortune 
attend him !) smote us as with a whirlwind on the field of 
Lembergl' 

* Thou hast said a true word, brother — they are demons !* 
said a burly janissary beside him; *for assui*edly none but 
demons, or those whom demons aid, could thus prevail against 
the swords of the true believers. Who was like unto our 
great Pasha, Ibrahim Shaitaun) or what man could stand 
against his sword? yet here he lies, smitten to death by a 
Christian cur whose name was never heard. Doubtless it 
was his destiny, and who can avert fate ? Brothers, great is 
the might of Eblis [the Evil One], and in Allah alone is safety 
from him to be found.' 
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*May the favour of Allah deliver us from all evil !' cried a 
third man, piously. * But see, brothers, what are our Albanian 
comrades so busy with over yonder? Methinks they have 
found a prize — ^let us go and see ! ' 

And in a trice the whole party were hastening toward the 
spot to which Hassan pointed. 

Round that spot had gathered a large group of white-kilted 
Albanian mountaineers — all bearing unmistakable signs of 
having taken a leading part in the battle of the previous 
night — ^who were speaking quickly and eagerly, with gestures 
of great excitement. 

In truth, the picture that lay before them at that moment 
was one which few men, however hardened to such sights, 
could have beheld without emotion. 

Close to the river-bank, a little apart from the main battle, 
twelve men lay stretched upon the smooth, green turf, in all 
the brightness of the clear autumn sunrise, toward which their 
rayless eyes were turned vainly upward in a blank, unseeing 
stare. 

Eleven of the twelve wore the garb of Turkish soldiers; 
and of those eleven, nine were already dead, and the two 
others, though still alive, were evidently at the last gasp. 
The twelfth man — who lay in the centre of this dismal 
group, as if the rest had hemmed him in and attacked 
him on all sides at once — was distinguished from the others 
not only by his Hungarian uniform, but by the strange 
expression of his face, which, terribly wounded though he 
was, had escaped all but untouched. Theirs was the savage 
scowl of hatred, or the ghastly spasm of mortal pain; 
but on his pale features rested the perfect peace of one 
who was beyond the reach of all sorrow and suffering for 
evermore. There was even a smile still lingering on the 
white, motionless lips. 

* See ye that, brothers V said one of the mountain warriors, 
in an awe-stricken whisper; *he smiles even in death, as one 
who entereth the house of a friend ! Is it thvs that men 
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die who are doomed, as our holy Prophet hath said, unto 
the pit of Jehennam V (hell). 

'Methinks he is too good for such a doom. Christian 
though he be !' cried a second Albanian, in a tone of 
stem and soldier-like admiration. * Truly such a warrior as 
this is worthy to have ridden among those who fought beside 
the Prophet himself — may his name be exalted! Your 
own eyes have seen it — one man against eleven, and all 
the eleven fallen like ripe dates shaken down by the wind ! 
Since the days of Antar* the Strong, such a deed hath never 
been known in war !' 

* Thou sayest right, brother Ali/ chimed in a third ; * but 
could such a deed be done, this is of a truth the very man to 
do it. I have myself met him in battle, and truly he was 
a very Antar; and also he is one of those whom his own 
people call counts, and his name is Zrinyi. ' 

*His name I know not, but assuredly I know his stroke/* 
said a fourth, pointing, with a grim smile, to the fearful gash 
that traversed the whole left side of his head and face. * He 
it was who spiked yesternight^ with his own hand, our two 
largest guns yonder; and when I would have smitten him, 
he struck me down like a reed, and three more of my 
comrades along with me !' 

Just then their chief — a tall, sinewy man, whose swarthy 
face was seamed with many a scar — ^held up his right hand so 
as to show a green thread i tied around the lean, brown wrist, 
and spoke in his turn : 

* Children, ye know that this thread is the highest honour 
that we of the mountains can give to a brave man. Say, 
is not this Christian who lies here well worthy of it 1' 

The faces of his gallant followers lighted up at the words 
with a glow of responsive enthusiasm. 

* The Moslem Hercules. 

t The episode of the 'green thread' in this chapter has been paralleled 
in our own time by an exactly similar incident, which took place during 
one of Sir Charles Napier's campaigns against the hill-tribes of North- 
western India. — D. K. 
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*By the cave of Mount Hara,* it is well spoken, my 
father! Let hinfiy too, wear our thread, that all men may 
know that the Skipetar (Albanians) know how to honour 
courage, even in an enemy and an unbeliever !' 

And with one voice the other mountain warriors shouted 
assent. 

* Good are your words, my sons,' said the veteran ; * but ye 
see not yet what I mean. Never yet have the best of our 
warriors borne more than one thread ; but never yet have 
any of them done such a deed as this. Wherefore I, even I, 
will tie the threads of valour round both wrists of this 
Christian ; and when God shall see that even among the 
Faithful in heaven there is no man thus honoured, who knows 
but He may grudge such a man to the Evil One, and may 
let himy too, enter with us into the gardens of Paradise V 

The ringing shout which answered his appeal told him 
that the chivalrous feeling which prompted that noble 
thought had found an echo in every heart among the brave 
men around him, in whose eyes that personal courage which 
they themselves possessed in overflowing measure was the 
highest of all virtues ; and they shouted again, louder than 
before, when their chief, lifting reverently the cold hands of 
the fallen Magyar, attached to them the matchless decoration, 
which even he had never worn. 

Just then the Turkish soldiers (as already described) came 
crowding up to the spot to see what was going on; and a 
deep voice from behind was suddenly heard to exclaim, in 
tones of bitter grief : 

* Kalman Zrinyi ! is this how we meet again?' 

*Dost thou know him, then, my father?' asked the 
Albanian chief, with a respectful salute ; for the speaker — who 
was no other than Zrinyi's old antagonist, Mahmoud Ertoghrul 
— had now risen to be Ertoghrul Aga (brigadier-general) and 
one of the most renowned soldiers in the whole Turkish 
army. 

* Mohammed's favourite place of meditation. 
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* I do, indeed,* replied the aga, sadly. * He it was saved my 
son's life when he lay wounded, and let us both go free when 
we were at his mercy. I had ever hoped that I might repay 
him that good deed ; but Allah hath willed it otherwise, and 
who can resist the will of Allah ? But this, at least, I can do 
— I will have him borne to my quarters, and buried there as 
befits a soldier ; for never shall it be said that the man who 
saved my only son was left as a prey to wolf and raven ! ' 

' I pray thee, then, noble aga,' said the mountain chief, as 
he signed to his men to lift the Hungarian's body, ^ permit us 
to bear him thither for thee, for it is but meet that the brave 
should do honour to the bravest !' 
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all appearance, the city and its brave defenders 

were now doomed to certain destruction; for, 

if they had had but little hope of escape before, 

what hope could there be for them now that 

they had lost their bravest leader, and so many 

men that there were barely enough soldiers left to man the 

walls? From the commandant downward, one and all gave 

themselves up for lost ; and though they went to their posts 

as bravely as ever, they did so in the mood of men under 

sentence of death. 

But, to their no small surprise, the Turks did not make 
any fresh attempt upon the town ; and the day, which all had 
expected to be their last, passed over quite quietly. 

The Austrians would have wondered less at this had they 
known of the death of Ibrahim Pasha, the moving spirit of 
the whole Turkish host. But, as we have seen, his slayer 
had perished with him, and no other of the Christian band 
had witnessed his fall. 

The defenders were fated to learn it^ however, in a very 
unexpected way. 

Just after nightfall, Count Stahremberg was going his 
rounds as usual, when he heard one of the sentries parleying 
with some one below; and the voice that replied from the 
foot of the wall sounded familiar to the commandant. Nor 
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was he mistaken; for when, by his orders, the supposed 
deserter was drawn up on to the ramparts, the latter proved 
to be no other than the lost Michael Dedk ! 

•Welcome, my brave lad!' cried the old warrior, clapping 
him heartily on the shoulder ; * I might have known better 
than to give you up for lost so easily ! Well, what news do 
you bring us V 

MichaeFs news was told in a very few words ; but every 
word was of weighty importance. 

Cut ofif from the rest when they retreated, he had lain hid 
till dawn, and had then, disguised in the dress of a slain Turk, 
penetrated right into the Moslem camp, where he learned that 
Ibrahim Shaitaun had fallen — that his death, together with 
the disabling of the two famous siege-guns, and the heavy 
losses sustained in the night-battle, had produced a general 
discouragement among the besiegers — and that the discontent 
of the whole army against their incapable chief, Kara 
Moostapha, was fast rising into open mutiny. 

* God be praised !* said the old count, fervently ; * we may 
have a chance to save the city yet. That fellow Kara 
Moostapha is a fool, who will do nothing when Ibrahim 
Pasha is not there to spur him on ; and Sobieski must be 
soon up to help us now, for he got word of the Turks' 
coming in July, and this is the 5th September. But tell me, 
good fellow, do you know anything of the fate of Count 
Zrinyi V 

* I saw his body borne away by some Albanians,' replied 
Dedk ; * but whether he were alive or dead, I cannot say.' 

'/ can, though !' cried the veteran, as eagerly as a boy. 
His body borne away by Albanians, say you ? Then he is 
alive, as sure as I stand here, for these heathen dogs do not 
take the trouble to carry away a Christian for burial' 

In this point, as we have already seen, the old soldier was 
mistaken ; but the conclusion to which he had come was none 
the less a true one. Kalman Zrinyi was indeed alive, but liis 
friends, had they known it, would have had little cause to 
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rejoice at his escape ; for a soldier's death in battle would 
have been mercy compared with what lay before him. 

The Albanians who had offered to carry Zrinyi's body to 
Ertoghrul Aga's quarters, found it no easy task to do so 
without stumbling, amid such a chaos of overturned cannon, 
half-destroyed earthworks, broken gun-carriages, and the 
heaped-up bodies of horses and men. Again and again the 
bearers tripped and all but fell ; and at last came a stumble 
so violent, that the helpless figure must have fallen to the 
ground, had not one of the mountaineers clutched it with both 
hands. 

As he did so, his open hand rested for a moment on the 
Magyar's heart ; and, to his utter amazement, he seemed to 
feel a faint pulsation ! 

Hardly able to trust his senses, he tried once more ; and 
this time there could be no doubt about it — the heart loas 
beating. 

•Wonderful are the ways of Allah!' cried he, joyfully. 
* Noble aga, methinks this Christian warrior is yet alive ! ' 

•Alive!' echoed the aga, springing to the spot. 'If it be 
so, I will fill thy mouth with gold zecchins * for thy good 
tidings !* 

A very brief inspection was enough to show the Turkish 
veteran that his companion was right. Zrinyi was alive, 
beyond all doubt, and what had been mistaken for the 
coldness of death was merely the chill caused by having lain 
all night on the damp ground. 

Slowly and carefully, through the wild confusion of the 
battlefield, the dead-alive was borne to the tent of his friendly 
foe, who at once applied such restoratives as he could 
command, and, after long and patient care, had at last the 
satisfaction of seeing the rigid features relax, and the closed 
eyes slowly open. 

* This singular mode of reward was once qaite usual in the East, and is 
not yet whoUy extinct there. 
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* Speak not, my son,' said the aga, hastily ; * thou art yet 
too weak. I am Mahmoud Ertoghrul, whom thou didst set 
free along with his son, in the land of the Magyar, long ago ; 
and I thank God that He has permitted me to repay thus a 
part of the deht that I owe thee. Here, in the shadow of my 
tent, thou art safe ; and as thou didst care for my son, even 
80 will I care for thee.* 

The Turk was as good as his word. Having no mean skill 
in surgery, he had already satisfied himself that none of his 
patient's hurts were dangerous, and that the latter's prostration 
was due to the great loss of blood, rather than tq any serious 
injury. He therefore set himself to combat the fever which 
was now the chief thing to be dreaded ; and so well were his 
remedies seconded by the Magyar's splendid constitution, that 
on the second evening Zrinyi was able to sit up, and, by the 
third, he could even walk about a little, with the aid of his 
host's arm. 

Meanwhile, all was quiet in the Turkish lines; and the 
aga was able to calm his guest (whose torturing anxiety as to 
the fate of his beleaguered comrades awoke again as his 
strength and memory revived) with an assurance that neither 
the besiegers nor the besieged had made any fresh movement 
whatever. 

But, just at nightfall on the fourth day, Zrinyi and his 
host were startled by a sudden and terrific uproar, that broke 
out in the direction of the janissary lines, which lay nearest 
to the doomed city. A mingled clamour of shouts, yells, 
trampling feet, rolling drums, neighing horses, and random 
firing of guns and pistols, seemed to shake the very air. 

Mahmoud Ertoghrul naturally supposed that a fresh sally 
of the garrison had taken these over-confident soldiers by 
surprise : and, hastily arming himself, he hurried out, after 
earnestly entreating his guest not to venture out of the tent 
till his return, whatever might happen. In the tent he 
believed Zrinyi to be quite safe, especially as the latter was 
now muffled in a Turkish cloak. 
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But perhaps the generous aga might have been less 
satisfied on the score of his guest's safety, could he have seen 
what was passing near the tent as soon as his own back was 
turned. 

At any ordinary time, the great general's tent would have 
been amply secured by the vigilance of the trained soldiers on 
guard around it; for Mahmoud, though he rarely pushed 
strictness to the verge of severity, and was as much loved by 
his men as Ibrahim Pasha had been feared and hated by his, 
had brought the troops under his immediate command to a 
pitch of discipline quite phenomenal in the ill-organised and 
tumultuary army of the Grand Vizier. But the frightful and 
unceasing slaughter of the eight terrible weeks since the 
siege began had left many a fearful gap in the ranks of 
his veterans, which had been hastily filled up with men 
drafted from other divisions, or even with raw recruits. Even 
the great aga could not turn such fellows into good soldiers 
in a few days; and they were as conspicuous for their 
carelessness and want of discipline as their predecessors had 
been for smartness and regularity. 

Thus it came to pass that the guards around Mahmoud's 
tent^ after making a momentary show of great alertness as 
their general came forth, relapsed into their usual negligence 
the instant he had passed ; and hence there was no one to 
mark the shadowy form that came crawling, snake-like, along 
the ground, and, rising to its feet in the shelter of the 
deepening gloom, as it reached the back of the tent^ made a 
tiny slit in it with a dagger-point, and peered through the 
opening at the solitary Hungarian within. 

It was well for this new-comer that it was so dark ; for, in 
truth, his appearance would not have recommended him to 
any one, had there been light enough to see it. At the best 
of times, his short, ill-made, shambling figure, and his lean, 
sallow, low-browed face, with its thin, restless lips, and 
small, shifting, rat-like eyes, would have been a perfect 
picture of mean and sneaking rascality ; but now, as he 
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glared upon the unconscious man within the tent, the wolfish 
grin of triumphant malice which lighted up his repulsive 
visage rendered it so horrible, that a hyaena prowling around 
a dying man, all ready to spring upon him the moment he 
became utteriy helpless, could hardly have looked more 
hideous and revolting. 

* As I thought !' muttered the spy, with a fiendish laugh ; 
' this is the " wounded Turkish officer," whom our worthy aga 
has kept so close, and tended so carefully! A Christian 
captive at his ease in a Turkish general's tent — truly a fine 
tale for the Vizier ! This is indeed a lucky day ; for now, at 
one stroke, I can both better my fortunes and pay the debt 
which I have long owed to this proud fellow, Mahmoud 
Ertoghrul !' 

The result of the villain's meditations became fatally 
apparent at sunrise on the following morning, when a 
detachment of the Vizier's guards came tramping up to 
Mahmoud's tent, and the officer in command of them, 
saluting him, spoke thus : 

* In the name of Allah and the Prophet 1 His highness 
Kara Moostapha, commander-in-chief of the armies of our 
sublime Padishah, is pleased to order to his honoured presence 
the Christian captive whom thou, Mahmoud Ertoghrul, 
aga of janissaries, hast harboured under the shadow of thy 
tent.' 
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N spite of all Ms natural courage and self-com- 
mand, this announcement fell upon Mahmoud 
Ertoghrul with the shock of a heavy blow, not 
from any thought of his own peril (though 
such a message, from such a man, plainly boded 
him no good), but because he felt that it doomed to certain 
destruction the gallant Hungarian who had so strangely 
become his friend ; for he knew well that a man like Zrinyi 
would spurn all ofifers of life, if coupled (as they were sure to 
be) with the condition that he should renounce his faith and 
betray his comrades. 

For an instant every line of the brave Moslem's firm, manly 
face quivered with unwonted emotion ; and then he bowed 
his head, and replied, with the stoical calmness of a true 
Oriental : * It is an order ; to hear is to obey.' 

But just then, as he turned to summon forth his guest, the 
veteran's keen eye marked the spy's slinking figure in the 
background, and knew it at once as that of Saphir, a half- 
breed from Thessaly^-one of those wretches who combine 
the vices of both races, without the virtues of either — whom 
he had formerly punished as a thief. 

The brave aga drew himself up to his full height, and 
swept the informer with a glance of blasting contempt. 

•After the lion comes ^Qjackaly said he, with a bitterness 

R 
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of scorn which no words can convey ; * and to betray a brave 
man is a fit task for a thief and a coward !' 

The miserable scoundrel shrank like a lashed cur from 
this cutting scorn ; f or, reading the stem disdain th^,t looked 
down at him from the eyes of the gallant soldiers around as 
the aga spoke, he felt, for once, what he really was, and how 
he was looked upon by all brave and honest men. 

An hour later, Count Zrinyi was led into the Grand Vizier's 
pavilion, securely bound (for this cowardly tyrant, wasteful as 
he was of other men's lives, was wonderfully careful of his 
own), and saw, with a scornful amusement which even his 
own imminent peril could not repress, the absolute master of 
millions of brave men sitting before him in the person of a 
fat, clumsy, spiritless glutton, from whose coarse and sensual 
face (bloated and blotched with habitual excess) what little 
trace of manhood it had ever possessed had long since been 
blotted for ever. 

*Is this the man who is called Kalman Zrinyi?' asked 
Kara Moostapha, raising his unwieldy head with a ludicrous 
assumption of extreme dignity, and speaking in a thick, 
grunting voice which suited well with his hoggish aspect. 

* Your highness hath spoken it,' replied the guards, bowing 
low to the titled blockhead whom they secretly despised, 
though forced to do him all outward honour. 

*It is well,' said the Vizier, majestically. 'Saphir,' he 
added, turning to the spy, who was standing near with a 
sneaking smile on his weasel-face, * do thou question him as 
we shall direct.* 

*Not so!' cried the captive Magyar in Turkish, with a 
fierce energy that made the Vizier start. ' Let a man speak 
to me, and I will answer; but I waste no words upon 
vermin /' 

At this home-thrust against the commander-in-chiefs worth- 
less favourite, a grim smile flickered for a moment over the 
dark, weather-worn faces of the hardy soldiers around ; but 
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Kara Moostapha's broad^ heavy visage flushed, and his piggish 
eyes began to gleam venomously. 

'What words are these f he gi'owled. 'Bethink thee, 
fellow, that with one word I can take thy life !' 

* You can take my life, for I am unarmed and bound,' retorted 
the count, sarcastically ; * but you cannot, do what you will, 
force me even to notice the existence of a thing like that.' 

*Now^ may AUahjsend me a son as bold as yon infidel!' 
whispered one of the guards to his comrade. 'Truly Heaven 
hath put much valour into the hearts of these unbelievers.' 

The Vizier himself seemed so confounded by his prisoner's 
reckless boldness, that for a few moments he was silent from 
sheer amazement. Then he looked up suddenly, and said in 
a tone of fretful impatience x 

' This man is mad, and knows not what he saith ; it is 
but waste of breath to speak to him. Where is Mahmoud 
Ertoghrul Aga, who sheltered him V 

'He waits to kiss the threshold of your highness's tent,* 
replied an attendant. 

'Let him come in,' condescendingly answered the Grand 
Vizier, to whose childish vanity this keeping of his best and 
bravest general waiting like a slave at the door of his tent 
was an unspeakable treat. 

In came the brave old man, whose grand proportions and 
noble bearing seemed to dwarf every other figure in the 
group, and threw out in doubly glaring relief the coarse and 
brutal uncouthness of the ruffianly Vizier. The aga made a 
dignified salute to his precious commander, and then stood 
quietly waiting to be addressed. 

' WTiat is this that I hear of thee, Ertoghrul Aga?' grunted 
the Vizier. ' Hath thy tent sheltered a Christian dog, who 
had slain many of the Faithful? Art thou become a friend 
of unbelievers % What say'st thou % Speak !' 

'Your highness will remember,' said the aga, calmly, 
* that this man is a great chief among his own people, and 
worth more as a hostage than as a corpse.' 
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' It is wisely spoken/ said Kara Moostapha, with a sneer ; 
' but men say thou hast left him alone in thy tent, that he 
might escape when no man saw him. Where wert thou 
yesternight, when the infidel sat in the tent all alone V 

* I was quelling an uproar in the lines of the janissaries/ 
replied Mahmoud, with significant emphasis, *who were so 
ill advised as to set up the cry of mutiny, and to threaten 
that they would march straight upon your highness's quarters, 
and bum them and thee with fire !' 

At this startling news — always but too probable in a Turkish 
camp of that age — a sickly paleness crept over the bully's 
coarse, blotched face. 

'But they are now appeased — is it not so?' he gasped, 
staring helplessly around him, and plucking nervously at the 
cushions on which he sat. 

* For the moment they are,* said the aga, as coolly as ever ; 
•but these sons of folly have sworn with one voice, that if 
within three days they be not led to storm the city, no man 
shall be safe from their wrath !' 

* Go quickly to them, good aga — go quickly, I pray thee,' 
faltered the dastard, ' and tell them that on the third day I 
will lead them to the assault myself T 

At these last words, the brave aga glanced at the speaker's 
neiTeless face and imwieldy frame with a look which the 
latter was happily too dull to understand. Then he made his 
salute, and left the tent, stealing a glance of pitying kindness, 
as he passed, at the unmoved face of the doomed Zrinyi 

Doomed, indeed, the noble Magyar now seemed to be, 
beyond all hope of escape ; for the stratagem of pretending 
to join the Turkish side, which had once saved him, could 
not be tried twice by a man so well known as himself and 
were not only his own life, but the lives of his whole race, to 
be saved by his turning traitor, he could not do it He was 
face to face with death, and he met it like a man. 

* Hearken, fellow, if thou art not indeed deprived of sense,' 
growled the Vizier. * I know that thou art a chief of great 
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power among the Christian curs who hold yon city against us ; 
and, therefore, if thou canst persuade them to yield us up the 
city, thy life shall he safe —if not, thou diest ! What dost 
thou say to that?' 

* I say,' answered the captive, making one stride forward, 
with a look and gesture that made the cowardly bully start 
back as if stung by a snake, * that were my hands unbound 
I would teach thee what comes of proposing such base villanies 
to a Magyar and a Christian !' 

* This is to mey dog of an unbeliever !' sputtered the enraged 
Turk. * Knowest thou to whom thou art speaking V 

' Tes,' said Kalman Zrinyi, in a voice like the roll of distant 
thunder ; ' I am speaking to a coward who sends better men 
into dangers which he shuns himself, and uses reptiles like 
this' (here he shot a fiery glance at the shrinking Saphir) 
* for the foul work that no honest man would do ! Slay me 
if thou wilt — thou shalt see how a Magyar can die !' 

The Turk's broad, heavy face grew purple with fury, and 
the veins of his throat and temples swelled so violently as to 
give his soldiers a momentary hope that he was about to choke 
on the spot 'So be it !' said he at length, in a voice that 
trembled with rage. ' Thou thyself hast said it — I will see 
how a Magyar can die !' 

That eventful day was just beginning to wear toward after- 
noon, when a Turkish trumpeter sounded a parley before one 
of the city gates, and an officer of janissaries, at the head of 
a party of his oAvn men (who seemed to be guarding a prisoner), 
demanded to speak with the commandant himself. 

Stahremberg at once appeared on the battlements, and the 
Turk delivered to him a message from the Grand Vizier, to 
the effect that if the town were not surrendered by the same 
hour on the following day, the prisoner — in whom Stahrem- 
b^ and all who were with him recognised their missing 
comrade. Count Zrinyi — should be impaled* before their eyes. 

* This punishment (which is far too horrible to he described here) is still 
not uncommon in many parts of the East, where it has existed for ages. 
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THE LAST NIOHT. 

TEERIBLE sUence followed the fatal words, at 
which the hardiest soldier who heard them grew 
pale ; and amid that grim hush the voice of the 
doomed man rose clear and unfaltering as ever : 
* I pray your excellency, by all that you hold 

sacred, never to yield one foot of ground to the infidels for 

me. They can but kill me, and God will give me strength to 

die for Him !' 

The Turkish officer had heard and understood, and his 

hard face softened for a moment into a glow of honest and 

manly admiration. 

* Christian !' said he, grasping the prisoner's fettered hand, 
*by the tomb of the Prophet, thou art a brave man ! Would 
to Heaven that thou wert a Moslem, and that we had thee at 
our head in the place of yon soulless ox who calls himself our 
Vizier!' 

All this while the Austrian commandant himself had not 
uttered a word ; and, though the cold sweat of agony stood 
on his brow at the thought of the hideous doom that his 
refusal was to bring down upon the bravest of his friends, his 
iron face never altered one whit. 

* It is enough,' said he coldly, * I have heard thy words ; 
thou shalt have my answer anon.' 

The Turk waved his hand, and Kalman Zrinyi was led 
^way. 
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The Vizier, with that low cunning which is not un- 
common in a fool, had devised a new way of achieving 
the purpose foiled by Zrinyi's firm refusal to perpetrate the 
treachery required of him. He knew the Magyar count's 
high renown as a soldier and a general, and had even a 
guess at Count Stahremberg's personal affection for him; 
and, judging of others by himself, he never doubted that the 
commandant wovld give up the town, rather than doom such 
a man to a horrible death. 

By this course the Turk hoped to reap a twofold benefit ; 
for, on the one hand, he avoided the risk of having to peril 
his precious life by leading the janissaries to the assault^ as he 
had promised ; and, oji the other, were the town surrendered in 
place of being taken by storm, its plunder would be his instead 
of falling to the soldiers. 

Zrinyi's jailers, fearing a sally from the town to rescue him, 
led him back behind the janissary lines, and secured him in 
a small wooden hut that had been spared amid the general 
ravage, as being useful for a storehouse. Here, firmly bound, 
amid a gloom that seemed to anticipate the darkness of death, 
the doomed man was left to await the hour of his shameful 
and torturing end. Yet he slept — slept as men often sleep 
on their last night upon earth — as the tortured Indian sleeps 
at the stake, and the condemned criminal in his celL 

But his sleep was haunted by weird and ghastly visions, 
carrying him back to the dim days of the world's primeval 
lifa The deluge was about to burst upon the doomed earth, 
and far away lay the sheltering Ark, toward which he hurried 
with frantic speed. But he strove in vain to reach it, for at 
every step his feet seemed to cling to the ground, while 
darker and darker lowered the clouds of doom overhead, 
and the muttering of the judgment-thunders above was 
answered by the roll of the earthquake below. Then suddenly 
wild cries of terror and despair broke out all around him, 
mingled with the crash of thunder and the fierce hiss of the 
sheeted rain ; and the dreamer started and awoke. 
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Bui though the dreiEim had fled, the clamour was still in 
his ears, louder than ever; and, with his heart throbbing 
at the birth of a sudden and almost incredible hope, he rose 
as quickly as a bound man could do, dragged himself to the 
narrow openings and looked forth. 

Day had already dawned, and the sight that met his eyes 
made him think that they must have played him false. 
But it was not so. Beyond the city, all along the bold 
crest of Mount Ealemberg, glittered against the sky, in 
the first ray of sunrise, an ever-growing forest of Polish 
lances/* 

Sobieski had indeed come at last, and in greater force than 
he had ventured to hope. He had actually made good his 
daring pledge of marching from Cracow with only the twenty 
thousand men whom he had been able to muster; but the 
German princes were not all as timid and selfish as Kaiser 
Leopold, and, as the Polish hero advanced, band after band 
of stout hearts and strong arms came to join his ranks, till 
his standard waved over seventy thousand trained soldiers, all 
eager for battle. 

Crossing the Danube at Tulm, a little above Vienna, King 
John wheeled round so as to place the Turkish host between 
himself and the city, and, marshalling his men along the 
heights of Mount Kalembeig, rapidly made his preparations 
for the final struggle. 

From his post of vantage on the hill-top, the Polish king 
swept with his keen eyes every detail of the wonderful 
panorama below. The towers and spires of Vienna rose like 
islands out of a rolling sea of cannon-smoke, while, all around, 
the whole of the great Danube plain, and even the islets 
in the river itself, were whitened, as if by a snow-storm, with 
Turkish tents, far as the eye could reach. Thousands of 

* A monument in one of the older quarters of Vienna stiU marks the 
spot where the citizens first caught sight of the Polish army advancing to 
their aid. 
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horses, oxen, and even buffaloes, were dragging to and fro 
files of wagons or trains of cannon. Countless gay flags and 
gilded pavilions shone in the light of the rising sun ; and the 
ceaseless glitter of steel that ran through the dark masses of 
men which kept surging forward like rolling waves, thousands 
upon thousands, seemed to menace with instant destruction 
any foe who should dare to plunge into that living ocean of 
war, which was not an army, but a nation. 

But John Sobieski was little in the habit of counting his 
enemies, and he eyed that mighty host with the confident 
glance of one sure of victory. 

'This fellow knows nothing of war/ said he; *his position 
is ill chosen, and he has taken no precautions against us. 
Grod hath delivered him into our hands !' * 

So saying, he gave orders for an instant advance upon the 
Turkish lines. 

Kalman Zrinyi, far away in his prison, saw and imderstood 
that forward movement, and his heart swelled with pride and 
joy at the sights imalloyed by any thought of the certain and 
frightful doom that awaited himself; for he knew the Vizier 
too well to suppose that any crisis could make Mm forego the 
pleasure of destroying a helpless captive. 

Nor was he mistaken. It still wanted an hour to noon, 
when he beard a bustle among the guards outside, and then 
the shrill, discordant voice of the villainous half-breed, Saphir, 
said aloud : 

* In the name of his highness the Grand Vizier ! ' 

Then the door of the hovel opened and shut again, and 
the half-caste's hateful voice sounded through the dark- 
ness: 

* Dost thou hear me, dog of a Hungarian ? His highness 
Kara Moostapha, hath been pleased to send the *^ reptile" 
before thee with orders for thy instant execution, that thine 

* A letter of Sobieski's is stUl extant, which, written to his queen on the 
eve of the battle, gives the same oharacteristio criticism at much greater 
length. 
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impaled carcass may be our greeting to yon Polish rabble that 
are coming to thine aid !' 

These foul words were the wretch's last. Hardly were they 
uttered, when a strong hand planted itself on his mouth, and 
a blow like the fall of a sledge-hammer drove home a dagger 
to the very hilt through the back of his neck. The villain 
dropped dead without a cry, while the seeming Turkish soldier 
who had struck the blow, as a sijinbeam fell through the loop- 
hole right upon his face (his turban having been thrust aside 
in the scuffle) showed to the amazed count the well-known 
features of his trusty henchman, Gyuri 1 
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EINYI was about to speak ; but Gyuri stopped 
him with an emphatic gesture. 

'Silence, for your life, my lord!' whispered 
he, as he cut his master's bonds. *Put on 
quickly this dead rascal's clothes, and then give 
me your own.' 

The count obeyed as well as his numbed limbs would let 
him ; and then Gyuri, having hastily dressed the fallen half- 
breed in Zrinyi's Hungarian uniform, and disfigured the dead 
man's face so as to defy recognition, began to shout for help 
with all his might, at the same time clashing his sword and 
dagger together as if a fierce combat were going on within the 
hut! 

The startled soldiers outside made a rush at the door, but 
the wily henchman had hampered it in such a way that, 
after trying in vain to open it, the guards were forced to 
break it down. Just as it gave way, Gyuri fired off one 
of the pistols that he had taken from Saphir*s belt, and then 
cried angrily to the Turks, as they came bursting in : 

* Ye be good guards, truly, to stand idle outside while yon 
unsainted Magyar dog wounded his highness's chosen servant, 
even Saphir of Thessaly, and then struck so fiercely at me 
that I was forced to shoot him in self-defence ! What means 
this?' 
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At these reproaches, uttered in the imperious tone of one 
used to command, the fierce Turks shrank back in dismay, 
eyeing with an air of blank bewilderment the strange tableau 
before them. Their lately bound and powerless captive lay 
on the ground free from bonds, with a blood-stained dagger 
clutched in his stiffening hand ; and Saphir, with his head 
and face almost hidden by a huge bandage, was leaning 
helplessly against the wall, supported by the arm of the 
man who addressed them. 

* Be not angry with us, my father,' said one of the guards, 
whom Gyuri*s commanding tone, and his being now muffled 
in the rich cloak given to Zrinyi by the aga, had naturally 
impressed with the belief that this must be an officer of high 
rank. * What could we do ? The door would not yield, and 
it was not to be broken down in a moment' 

* Methinks ye might have been speedier about it, however,' 
rejoined the pretended officer ; ' but it matters little now. It 
was this infidel's destiny to fall by my hand, and who can 
resist fate ) He is dead, and there is an end of it.' 

But the dismayed looks of his hearers showed that they did 
not think there was an end of it by any means, so far as 
they themselves were concerned. 

* Let my father hear the words of his servants,' said the 
former speaker, humbly. *His highness the Vizier hath 
commanded that this infidel be impaled alivey and lo ! now he 
is dead, and the command cannot be obeyed ; and so shall the 
Vizier's anger be as a consuming fire against us, though 
in ti8 is no fault at alL Thou art our father and our mother * 
— thou wilt be gracious to us in our trouble.' 

* Hearken, ye sons of folly,' replied Gyuri, with a con- 
descending air, * and I will show you what ye shall do. I go 
to lead the Vizier's messenger, even Saphir, to a place where 
his hurts may be cared for, for he is sore smitten ; meanwhile 
take ye this infidel's body, and impale it at once; and so, 
when his highness shall send to see, he will find his command 

* A well-known Eastern phrase of respect. 
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obeyed, and the dog impaled, and your faces shall be made 
white before him, and all will be well ! ' 

The Turks looked radiant at this unhoped-for way of escape 
from their dilemma, and, pouncing upon what they thought 
to be Zrinyi's body, dragged it away to be impaled ; while the 
crafty Gyuri, having thus got rid of them, led off in another 
direction the real Zrinyi, who, poor fellow, was still so weak 
from his hurts as to be only too well qualified to play 
the part of a wounded man to the life. 

The count naturally expected that his guide, after such a 
hairbreadth escape from destruction, would lose not a moment 
in making for the sheltering walls of the town ; but Gyuri 
had evidently no such intention. 

* K we were to try that now^ my lord, in broad daylight, 
and with a battle just going to begin, we should have to 
choose between being shot by our friends and being taken by 
our enemies; and, for my own part, I would much rather 
avoid both. I '11 show you a snug place where we can lie hid 
till the fight begins ; and then, as soon as King John and his 
men come within reach, we '11 jump out and join 'em.' 

So saying, he plunged into a deep trench toward which he 
had been heading, and, closely followed by his master, crept 
along it without showing his head above the edge, till he 
reached a huge heap of straw and dry litter, which not only 
filled the ditch, but rose several feet above it. In the midst 
of this stack they ensconced themselves, in such a way that, 
while completdy hidden, they could see all that went on 
around them. 

Gyuri now produced some food, with which he had 
managed to provide himself, and, while eating, briefly ex- 
plained to Zrinyi his opportune appearance at the critical 
moment. 

So far from being killed in the midnight battle (as Zrinyi, 
having seen him fall, had fully believed), the bold henchman 
had been only stunned by a bullet grazing his head ; and as 
soon as he came to himself, and knew that his lord was 
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miBsiBg, he had hastened to obtain leave from the command- 
ant to go in quest of Zrinyi, and learn his fate. Disguised in 
Turkish garb as usual, he had stolen out of the city on the 
ensuing nigbt, and, having discovered that his master was the 
prisoner of Ertoghrul Aga, had actually remained in the 
enemy's camp for several days, watching in vain for a chance 
of communicating with him. Chance having at length 
revealed to him Saphir's evil designs, he had kept a close 
though secret watch upon the half-breed, and finally — having 
contrived to mingle undetected with the guards who attended 
Saphir when he carried Zrinyi's death-sentence — ^had come 
upon the scene just in time to save the count, and to punish 
the traitor. 

* And that blow of mine, my lord,' ended he, 'did double 
justice ; for I have learned that this fellow Saphir, apart from 
all his other treasons, was the treacherous guide who betrayed 
your lordship's cousin and his honoured Either, the noble 
Karolyi, into the hands of the Carpathian robbers.* * 

'The justice of Heaven is sure, though it be slow,' said 
Count Zrinyi, solemnly. * But tell me, I pray, Gyuri, have 
you no fear that these cut-throat janissaries may take the 
city even now (as they seem minded to do) by a sudden 
assault, ere the king and his men can get down to the plain 
to stop them V 

* Your lordship may be easy about that,* said Gyuri, with a 
confident grin. * It is true that there are but few men of the 
garrison left, but every man of the townsfolk who can fight 
(and they are many thousands strong) is standing armed and 
ready behind those walls ; and though in the open field they 
would have no chance against trained soldiers, yet, with 
a strong rampart to defend, and their homes and wives 
and children to fight for, you'll see they will be a morsel 
hard enough for the Turks to break their teeth on. Moreover, 
they will all fight to the death, for they have not forgotten 
how Sultan Solyman, when he was beaten back from these 

* See Chapter it 
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walls in 1529, revenged himself by ordering thousands of 
Christian captives to be butchered or burned alive before the 
eyes of the townspeople. Trust me, not a single Turk will 
ever set foot in Vienna till every man of its people lies dead !' 

Hardly had he spoken, when the fresh breeze bore to them 
— dull and distant, but still plainly audible — a sound of 
heavy firing 1 

' Ha ! that must be Sobieski forcing the passes that lead 
downward from the heights!' said Kalman, listening to the 
familiar sound with an appreciative air. * Now, may God be 
with you, gallant king — it is for Him that you fight !' 

* He 'U do it yet !' rejoined Gyuri, whose practised ear told 
him how the fight was going, almost as surely as if he had 
actually seen it. * Those fools of Turks must have neglected 
to occupy the hollow ways in time, for I can tell by the 
sound that the battle is already well down the slope, and 
almost at the lower end of the pass.' 

In fact, Kara Moostapha — then and always the evil genius 
of his country — had shown himself, in this supreme crisis, the 
same headstrong, negligent, presumptuous fool that he was 
from first to last He began by flatly refusing to believe that 
Sobieski could be on the Kalembeig heights at all; then, 
when the testimony of his own eyes proved the contrary, he 
insisted that the Polish leader's force must be a mere 
handful of men, against which no precaution was needed; 
and the downward advance of the Poles was not only begun, 
but well-nigh completed, ere the urgent appeals of all the 
Turkish generals combined wrung from their weak and 
arrogant leader those orders which, if given two hours earlier, 
might have changed the whole history of Europe, but wjiich 
now came too late to be of any use whatever. 

It appeared ere lopg that Gyuri was right. As the 
afternoon wore on, the din of the far-off battle kept rolling 
nearer and nearer, showing that the Poles were indeed making 
their way down to the plain in spite of all opposition. 

' They 11 spon be within reach now,' said Gyuri, gleefully, 
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* and then we '11 come out and join 'em, and fight once more 
under the bravest leader in Europe.' 

* But how if we run right into a regiment of janissaries V 
objected his cooler master. 

* No matter if we do, while I have the Vizier's own signet- 
ring to show 'em.' 

'And where on earth did you get it, pray ?'« asked the 
surprised count 

* Oflf the finger of that rogue Saphir, who had doubtless got 
it as a warrant for your lordship's execution, whereas now, 
please Heaven, it will serve to assure your safety. But we 
must wait a bit longer, for the king and his men will not be 
up to us yet a while.' 

They were fated, however, to quit their hiding-place sooner 
than they had intended, and in a very unexpected way. 

The sudden appearance and steady advance of the Poles 
had sent a fever of excitement through the whole Turkish 
army ; and the janissaries, ever ripe for mischief, broke out 
in a fresh uproar, and demanded to be led to the assault 
of the city, before the Poles could come up to check them. 

The brutal yells and savage tumult of these turbulent 
soldiers came plainly to the ears of the two Hungarians as 
they crouched in their lair, and disquieted them both not a 
little ; but all this was nothing compared with what was still 
to come. 

A noisy band of musketeers, riotous and half-drunken (for 
in this land of rich wines the laws of the Prophet himself 
were cast to the winds by these savages) came swaggering 
along the brink of the trench, shouting, clashing their swords, 
and firing off their pieces recklessly in all directions. More 
than one random bullet tore its way through the straw 
perilously near to the two hidden men ; and, worse still, a 
piece of lighted wadding fell right into the midst of the stack, 
which was instantly all in a blaze ! 

Out tumbled Gyuri and his master as best they might, 
amid a roar of savage laughter from the ferocious soldiery. 
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I 

*See ye, brothers,' cried one, *what a goodly pair of rats 
we have routed out of this straw-heap !' 

* Truly they are wise men,' said a second, with a sneer ; 
* they know well where to lind a safe hiding-place on the eve 
of battle!' 

'What words are these?' cried Gyuri, with an admirable 
assumption of offended importance. 'Do ye take us for 
cowards V 

* Do heroes hide in straw-stacks when the foe is in sight V 
retorted the Turk, with a coarse laugh. 'What were ye 
doing there V 

'Aye, truly — what were ye doing there?' cried half-a- 
dozen voices at once, in tones of menace. 'Look to it, 
brothers I they may be Christian spies /' 

'Stop them! seize them!' was the general cry; and the 
ring of dark, fierce faces and glittering weapons closed 
menacingly around the two Magyars. 

' Keep back, fellows !' said Gyuri, sternly, ' and presume not 
to touch us. What we were doing in yon hiding-place 
concerns not you, but his highness the Vizier, on whose 
business we are sent ; and you dare not harm any one who 
bears his highness's signet-ring !' 

' " Dare not," say'st thou V growled the big soldier who had 
spoken first. 'Thou shalt see quickly, thou father of vain 
words, if there is anything that we dare not do ! Who is the 
Vizier, that we should fear himi he is but dipastekP (water- 
melon or milksop). 

' Nay, not so, Haroon ' (Aaron), put in an older man, upon 
whom, as upon many of his comrades, the mention of Kara 
Moostapha's signet-ring seemed to produce a marked effect; 
' if these men are in very deed on the Vizier's business, it is 
not well for us to meddle with them. 

* Friend,' added he, turning to Gyuri, ' if thou art in truth 
the bearer of his highness's ring, produce it quickly, that we 
may see it.' 

'Behold it, then!' cried Gyuri, with a majestic air; and. 
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thrusting his hand into the breast of his Turkish tunic (in 
which he had hidden the precious ring) he found — 
nothing / 

Where was the ring ? Where, indeed ? At all events, it 
was no longer in the henchman's possession ; and poor Gyuri 
could only guess it must have fallen out as he was scrambling 
from his lair. 
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AT BAY. 

HAT followed passed as rapidly as a flash of 
lightning. Gyuri, pretending to be still feeling 
for the all-powerful ring, suddenly whipped out 
a concealed pistol, shot down the foremost 
Turk, dashed the weapon full in the face of a 
second, and then, wresting a firelock from the nearest soldier, 
whirled it round his head like a club, and burst through his 
bewildered enemies as a stone breaks through a pane of 
glass, while Count Zrinyi (who had also snatched a musket) 
kept close to his side. 

And now, to all appearance, there was nothing left for the 
heroes of so many escapes save to die fighting to the last ; 
but in reality their case was not, even now, so desperate as it 
seemed. 

Even in this deadly crisis, the indomitable Gyuri had not 
lost his coolness one whit ; and, while parleying with these 
ferocious ruffians (who might at any moment strike him dead), 
he had been glancing keenly round him in quest of some 
place of refuge where he and his companion might stand at 
bay, with some hope of success, against the attack which he 
now saw to be inevitable. 

Nor had he far to look for just such a place as he needed. 
About a hundred yards away stood one of those small stone 
chapels or shrines which are still so common in all parts of 
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Catholic Europe, reared long before in honour of some 
forgotten German saint. Strongly and solidly built> it had 
defied even the unsparing Turks ; and though the interior had 
been hammered into shapeless ruin by the musket butts and 
sword hilts of eager seekers for hid treasure, the tiny belfry- 
tower, barely fifteen feet in height, still stood up unshaken. 

For one instant, the Turks were paralysed by this sudden 
attack and the unexpected fall of three or four of their 
comrades; and in that moment the two Hungarians broke 
through the circle, and flew like the wind toward the 
sheltering tower. 

Instantly the savages dashed after them with ferocious 
yells ; but Gyuri could have outrun with ease the best man 
of them all, and Zrinyi, with death behind him, ran, weak 
though he was, as he had never run before. Springing 
through the archway over the fragments of the shattered 
door, they burst into the building with a dozen fierce 
janissaries yelling at their heels, while the rest fired 
recklessly after them, at the imminent risk of killing their 
own comrades in doing so. But it was impossible to take aim 
when pursuers and pursued were alike running at full speed ; 
and though one ball ripped up Gyuri*s sleeve, and another 
cut a lock of hair from the Count's temple, neither was hurt. 

Darting like hunted deer up the steep, narrow steps of the 
tower, the two men had just time to fling themselves on their 
faces at the top, when a crashing volley of musketry swept 
the stair, and a hail of bullets flattened against the walls, or 
chipped splinters of stone from the steps. 

* Let the dogs bark, my lord,* said Gyuri, with a cheery 
laugh. * We two can "hold this stair against a whole regiment 
of such heathen scum ; and if we can but stand our ground 
here till Sobieski and his men come down upon them, we 
shall save our skins after all !' 

In fact, the Turks below seemed in no haste to ran the 
gantlet of that perilous ascent, defended by two men 
who had just cut their way through twenty well-armed 
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soldiers. Such an attempt would plainly be certain death, 
if the defenders possessed ammunition; and the first thing 
to be done was obviously to find out whether they did or 
not. 

Six or seven of the best Turkish marksmen opened a 
spattering fire on the tower from the outside, aiming at the 
two narrow window-holes and the various gaps in the walls, 
in the hope of hitting the refugees through them. Meanwhile, 
a big janissary boldly showed himself at the foot of the stair, 
fully expecting to be greeted with a bullet from above ; but 
none came, for Gyuri had lost his only pistol, and the muskets 
which he and the Count had snatched were empty P 

This was quite enough for the fiery Mohammedans. 
Instantly a hoarse yell of * Allah ! Allah !* broke forth below ; 
and the henchman had barely time to club his gun, and 
Zrinyi to fix his dagger-hilt in the muzzle of his, so as to 
turn it into an impromptu bayonet, ere the rush came. 

Then followed a wild and feverish nightmare of blows and 
stabs, shouts, groans, curses, trampling feet, whirling weapons, 
and grim faces appearing and vanishing by turns, like the 
phantoms of a troubled dream ; and then all seemed to melt 
away, and Zrinyi found himself leaning wearily against the 
wall, supported by his follower's strong hand, while the wave 
of tossing arms and glaring eyes in front of them ebbed 
sullenly back, leaving the fatal stair blocked with the bodies 
of five dead or disabled Turks. 

* Well fought^ my lord 1 ' cried Gyuri, heartily ; * the 
infidels have not gained much this bout, anyhow ! Ha ! 
what is this ? St George be good to us ! you bleed — you are 
wounded ? ' 

*No,' said the count, faintly, *it*s only one of my old 
hurts opened again.* 

It was so, indeed ; and Gyuri, having no better way of 
stopping the bleeding, tore his own shirt into strips, and 
bound up the hurt as well as he could. 

Just then a harsh voice below was heard to shout fiercely : 
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*Get ladders quickly, brothers; these unbeKeving dogs 
must not escape us ! ' 

* Ladders ! ' echoed Gyuri, in dismay ; * if they can get 'em, 
we 're doomed ! ' 

Doomed, indeed, they appeared to be ; for in another 
moment a shout of savage glee told that the ladders Jiad been 
found, and that the two forlorn men were about to be assailed 
on both sides at once. 

* I had hoped to save your lordship,' said Gyuri through 
his set teeth, * but Heaven has willed it otherwise.* 

* You have done your best,' replied his master ; * and if 
Sobieski has come too late to save tis, he will be in time, 
thank God, to save our Christian brothers in the city yonder. 
God bless you, my brave lad; we shall meet again in 
heaven ! ' 

And the two brave men pressed each other's hands in a 
brotherly clasp, and then, planting themselves side by side, 
stood ready to die. 
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FORWARD ! 




OBIESKI*S advance upon the Turkish lines, 
though steady, had been extremely slow; for, 
even to his unflagging energy, the carrying of 
so many thousand men and horses through the 
steep and broken ravines that led down to the 
plain was a work of much time. The opposition of the 
Turks, too, when their chief's tardy orders at last set them 
in motion, was as fierce as it was short ; and, having been 
forced by the speed of his southward march to leave most of 
his artillery behind, he was less well prepared for them than 
he would otherwise have been. Hence it was already late 
in the afternoon ere the Polish army at length debouched 
upon the plain in battle array. 

But, even now that he was there, Sobieski seemed to the 
anxious watchers on the walls of Vienna in no haste to begin 
the final attack. 

The fact was that the famous soldier, with all his daring, 
was far too skilful and prudent to risk the loss of a single 
point in the great game on which were staked issues of such 
tremendous importance. After driving before him the Turks 
who had attempted to bar his way, he suddenly found 
himself confronted by the entrenched camp that contained 
tiieir main body ; and, knowing that one repulse here might 
be fatal to his whole enterprise, he checked his advance, and 
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determined (as was afterwards known) to reconnoitre the 
defences thoroughly before assailing them, and to delay his 
final attack till the following day. 

But, as if there were a doom upon the incapable Vizier, 
forcing him to complete by boastful insolence the mischief 
that he had already done by foolish and obstinate neglect, the 
wretched braggart, eager to show his contempt for his new 
adversary, ordered a small table to be set out in front of liis 
pavilion, and his evening coffee placed upon it, 

' This is not wise that thou doest, Kara Moostapha,' said, 
with a meaning shake of his gray head, Schagin Ghirai, the 
veteran Khan of Crim-Tartary. * Trust me, the Wizard 
King himself must be among yonder dogs, or they would 
never have advanced so boldly ; and he is one whom it is 
not well to provoke.* 

But the Vizier was not to be warned, and coolly sat down 
to drink coffee with his two sons, in full view of the entire 
Polish army. 

At that crowning insult (which he at once understood), 
Sobieski's hot blood kindled into living fire, and all thought 
of delay went to the winds in a moment. 

' Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered 1 ' shouted 
he, at the full pitch of his mighty voice — uttering, by a strange 
coincidence, the same war-cry with which Cromwell, not 
many years before, had heralded the great victory of Dunbar. 
* Forward — charge ! ' 

And in a moment more, the countless watching eyes along 
the rampart saw a wave of fire (for such, from a distance, 
seemed the gilded helmets, and laced coats, and glittering 
swords of the Polish cavalry) surge up over the Turkish 
defences, and burst like a deluge into the startled camp 
beyond! The deep ditch, the strong palisade, could not 
check for one moment such riders with such a leader at 
their head ; for, three lengths in front of the mass of horse- 
men, rode a single cavalier in full armour, who was no 
other than the king himself. 
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* Did I not tell thee that the Wizard himself was upon us 1 ' 
growled the Crim-Tartar Khan, as he pointed out the solitary 
rider to the Vizier, who, starting up from his ill-timed repast, 
was watching, in helpless dismay, the rout of his vaunted 
army. * May Allah have mercy upon us, for all is lost !' 

The old warrior spoke truly. Before that sudden and fiery 
onset, the ill-trained and ill-commanded Turks — to whom 
Sobieski's very name had long been a spell of freezing hoiTor 
like that of the Evil One himself — gave way at once. After 
the Polish hussars came the German dragoons, and after these 
came the Cracow cuirassiers. Fifteen thousand of the best 
horsemen in Europe came like a whirlwind upon the disordered 
and helpless masses of Ottoman soldiery, riding them down 
like ripe corn ; and the Turkish guns, promptly turned against 
their late masters, swept down the broken ranks like grass 
before the scythe. 

Meanwhile the janissaries — who, with all their ferocious 
swagger, were as brave as lions — had massed themselves for a 
general attack on the * Christian dogs ' who had overthrown 
their comrades, when they were suddenly assailed in turn. 

Count Stahremberg — who had long since mustered, in 
readiness for a sally, every man able to wield pike or musket 
— was watching with the eye of a hawk every turn of the 
battle ; and, the moment he saw the main body of the Turkish 
host give way, he flung open the gates, and fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon the janissaries who stood between him and 
Sobieski. 

Never dreaming of any attack from that quarter, the boast- 
ful and over-confident Turks were taken completely by 
surprise; and their confusion was increased by a skilful 
device of the old count, who had arrayed, behind the scanty 
line of his own soldiers, body after body of armed citizens, 
clad in Austrian uniform. At the sight of these solid masses 
of fighting men advancing against them from a city which 
they had thought to be all but drained of its defenders, the 
janissaries naturally supposed that a formidable force had been 
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thrown into the town, and that they were now assailed by 
thousands instead of hundreds — a belief which, superadded 
to their dread of the terrible * Wizard King,' suflBced to throw 
them into confusion at once. 

The smoke of a close volley of musketry, fired by the 
Germans as they closed, hid everything for a moment ; and 
when it cleared away, the dark-green column of German 
soldiers was seen planted like a wedge amid the vast white 
drift of snowy Turkish tunics, like the skirt of a pine forest 
projecting into the bare, dreary whiteness of a frozen Alpine 
hill-side. For a few seconds the living mass of green and the 
living mass of white kept crushing and grinding themselves 
against each other like contending icebergs; and then the 
latter was seen to give way, as an ice-bound river breaks up at 
the coming of spring, and, split into a thousand fragments, it 
melted hopelessly and helplessly away. 

^Eljen!^ (hurrah) shouted a voice in Hungarian, issuing 
from a small, half-ruined tower, beside which Count Stahrem- 
berg had checked his horse, to watch the flight of the janis- 
saries before the headlong pursuit of his own men. * Your 
excellency has made 'em run as well as Sobieski himself.' 

* Gyuri ! is that you ? ' cried the old count, looking up in 
amazement at the haggard face that peered out at him, like a 
ghost from its grave, through a gap in the crumbling masonry. 
* Tell me, for Heaven's sake, do you know anything of Count 
Kalman Zrinyi 1 ' 

* He 's in here along with me,' replied the henchman, ' and 
not much the worse, thank God, only a little weak from loss 
of blood ; for those dogs were just going to make an end of 
us both, when your excellency came up and scared 'em away. 
Will you kindly send two or three of your men to help my 
master into the town, for I can't manage him by myself.' 

' I will ! ' cried the old warrior, heartily ; and he did so at 
once. 

Meanwhile the victorious Poles — with the king himself at 
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their head, and Mor Karolyi beside him — had stormed onward 
into the very heart of the Turkish camp, almost unopposed. 
Only at one point did they meet any resistance worth naming ; 
and that was where the old aga, Mahmoud Ertoghrul, had 
hastily formed his men to receive their charge, and met it 
with a close fire. 

Several saddles were emptied, and as Mor, enraged at this 
sudden cheek, spurred his horse against the line of stern faces 
and levelled weapons, he saw, looking up at him from the 
trampled ground, the pale face of his enemy, the cruel 
BoghoslawskL The Pole, too, seemed to know hirriy and 
struggled to speak ; but^ in that last effort^ speech and life 
departed together. 

Bang! a volley from the Turks flashed full in the very 
faces of the horsemen, who were beginning to waver, when the 
earth shook with a new thunder of charging hoofs, as the 
second division of the Cracow cuirassiers, hastily ordered up 
by the king, came rushing to their aid. 

Right in the path of that terrible charge, crippled by a 
bullet through his thigh, lay prostrate and helpless the slim, 
graceful form of the Polish boy-bishop, whose handsome, 
dissolute face grew white and rigid with horror, as he saw that 
mass of steel-clad horsemen rushing down upon him to trample 
out his life. His feeble cry for help was lost in the thunder 
of the charge; but beside him he saw, or seemed to see, 
hovering amid smoke and dust, the ragged, skeleton figure 
that his own horse-hoofs had so lately trampled down, and 
in his ear rang the fearful words that he had never wholly 
forgotten : 

* Thou hast had no pity upon men, and God will have none 
upon thee ! ' 

The next moment the mangling hoofs were upon him, and 
passed over him, and when the fight was over, those who 
came to seek and bury his body looked in vain for any trace 
of it amid the crushed and shapeless wrecks of humanity 
which those iron heels had ground into the very earth. 
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When night came, the rout of the Turks was complete, and 
their craven Vizier, as cowardly in distress as he had been 
insolent in triumph, was fleeing from the field on his swiftest 
horse, caring nothing for the fate of the myriads whom 
he had led to destruction, if he could but save his own 
worthless life. When he at length stayed his flight on the 
Turkish border, his first act was to put to death scores of his 
best officers — a crime avenged by his own execution, a few 
weeks later, at the command of his enraged master. Sultan 
Mahomet IV. John Sobieski had achieved his crowning 
exploit, and all Europe echoed the words chosen by Pope 
Innocent for his text when the great news reached Rome : 

'There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John' 

The hero's victory, indeed, was even more complete than he 
himself could then divine. He had not merely delivered 
Austria — he had saved Europe. Never again did the Turkish 
standards appear before Vienna ; never again was Christendom 
in peril from a Moslem invasion. From that day forth, the 
Turks fought only in self-defence, growing ever weaker 
and weaker beneath the terrible and unceasing blows of 
Russia, till at length the formidable Crescent waned from 
a terror to a scoff, and the mighty empire, that had so long 
been the dread of all Europe, owed its very existence to the 
contemptuous mercy of those Christian powers which it 
had once insulted and despised. 

When the war was over, and Kaiser Leopold was doing his 
best to efface the memory of his own weakness in the hour of 
danger, by heaping with honoure and rewards the men who 
had fought while he was fleeing, the two brave Hungarian 
cousins were recompensed as they deserved, their already 
ample possessions being increased by large grants of land 
from the forfeited estates of the renegade Count Tekeli and 
his fellow-apostates. Both the young nobles ruled their new 
domains wisely and well; and Mor Karolyi in particular 
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(who never forgot the horrors that he had witnessed anjong 
the trampled peasantry of Poland) was the father as well as 
the master of his vassals, and is still gratefully remembered as 
* the good Count KarolyL' 

When the two cousins visited each other — as they did 
regularly every few months — Mor was always accompanied by 
his page, Michael Dedk, and Kalraan by his henchman, Gyuri, 
who was never weary of telling to his cronies the story of the 
great siege, and waking all the echoes of his master's castle 
with the stirring song in which a Magyar poet had celebrated 
the rout of the heathen : 

* The Lord of Hosts, enthroned on high, 

Looked on their proud array, 
And at the flashing of His eye 
Tambour and trump and battle-cry, 
The steed, the sword, the panoply. 
Passed like a dream away.* 

Far different was the fate in store for their great deliverer, 
the noble SobieskL "Not in this world could the last and 
greatest of Poland's heroes look for his reward. How 
gallantly and how vainly he strove to avert his country's 
fast-approaching ruin — how persistently all his efforts were 
thwarted by the short-sighted selfishness of his profligate 
and tyrannical nobles — how he died before his time, worn out 
and broken-hearted by his hopeless struggle to save men in 
spite of themselves — ^all these things are written for ever in 
history. 

But, when the mercy of Heaven had snatched away this 
brave man from the evil to come, the judgment that he had 
foretold came in full measure upon the vain and headstrong 
nation that had set at nought all his warnings. Less than a 
century after his death, the Austria that he had saved from 
destruction was aiding his mortal enemy, Eussia, to perpetrate 
the great crime known to history as *the first partition of 
Poland;' and there was only too much truth, as well as 
bitterness, in the tremendous sarcasm with which, in later 
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days, the Czar Nicholas of Russia, standing beside Sobieski's 
statue at Warsaw, vented his rage on learning that tlie 
Austrian empire, which he had delivered from insurgent 
Hungary in 1849, was threatening to join France and England 
against him in 1855 : 

* John Sobieski and I are the two greatest fools of modern 
times — for we both saved Vienna P 



THE END. 
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OLIVIA : the New Story for Girls. By Mrs Molesworth. With 
eight Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 6/ 

A tale of good society in English provincial life, told with all 
the charm and brightness of this favourite authoress. A strong 
contrast is drawn between the home of Olivia and her sister Pussy 
in the quiet vicarage, and the more fashionable world of Greylands, 
the scene of a mischievous freak on the part of the heroine, 
leading to her suffering and repentance, as well as to the greatest 
happiness of her life. 

BETTY: a School Girl. By L T. Mbadb. With eight Illus- 
trations by Everard Hopkins. 6/ 

A very realistic story of school-girl life, told in a skilful 
and entertaining manner, while good principles are inculcated. It 
gives the lights and shadows in the life of Betty, a motherless girl 
between eleven and twelve, when suddenly removed from the old 
home in London, and plunged into boarding-school life near Dor- 
chester. Betty gets into trouble with silly companions and a French 
governess, but though tempted, comes off victorious. 

BLANCHE: a Story for Girls. By Mrs Molesworth, author of 
RoUn Redbreast, The Next-Door House, &c. With eight Illus- 
trations by Robert Barnes. 6/ 

* A story for girls, full of literary grace, and of sustained interest.' 
— Glasgow Herald, 

'Eminently healthy . . . pretty and interesting, free from 
sentimentality. * — Qtieen, 
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DIAMOND DYKE, or the Lone Farm on the Veldt : a Story of 
South African Adventure. By Gborgb Manvillb Fbnn, 
author of Rajah of Dah, Dingo Boys, &c. With eight Illustra- 
tions by W. Boucher. 6/ 

One of Mr Fenn*s popular stories of adventure. Vandyke 
Emson and his half-brother Joseph are engaged in ostrich- 
farming in South Africa, to little profit, when the story 
opens; the fi-ee, wild, adventurous life of the two brothers being 
given with great realism. There are hunting scenes, adventures 
with lions, swollen rivers to cross, wagon journeys ; and a long 
period of illness and disaster on the part of Joseph, when he is 
nursed by Dyke, who proves himself a genuine hero. Thanks to 
a good-hearted colonist, and to a remarkable discovery of diamonds, 
the tide turns in their favour. 

REAL GOLD : a Story of Adventure. By George Manville Fbnn. 
With eight Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 6/ 

* In the author's best style, and brimful of life and adventure. . . . 
Equal to any of the tales of adventure Mr Fenn has yet written.'— 
Standard. 

* Mr Fenn has scored another triumph in this remarkable story.' — 
European MaU, 

'One of the best of this prolific author's numberless tales of 
adventure.' — World, 

* The very model of a book for a hoy,*— Joumcd of Education, 

POMONA* By the author of Laddie, Rose and Lavendei\ Zoe, Baby 
John, &c. With eight Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 6/ 

*A brightly written tale, full of good descriptive writing, and 
with frequent touches of both humour and pathos. The aim of 
the story is to illustrate the bitter fruit of selfishness.' — Methodist 
Times, 

* Really first-rate, quite one of the best tales of this Christmas. 
. . . The writing is bright with the unusual charm of style that 
distinguishes this author.' — Gtmrdian, 

*A pretty story, prettily told, and it makes very good reading 
for giris, big girls, who like love-stories that are neither mawkish, 
foolish, nor sentimental. *— Queen. 

* A bright, healthy story for giTh.^'-Bookseller, 
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WESTERN STORIES. By William Atkinson. With Frontis- 
piece. 6/ 

* These stories touch a very high point of excellence. They are 
natural, vivid, and thoroughly interesting, with a freshness and 
breeziness quite delightful to the jaded reader of *' Society'' 
fiction. * — Speaker, 

DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND, from the Reformation to the 
Rebellion of 1745. By Robert Chambers, LL.D. Abridged 
from the original octavo edition in three volumes. 6/ 

ALL ROUND THE YEAR. A Monthly Garland by Thomas Miller, 
author of English Country Life^ &c. And Key to the Calendar. 
With Twelve Allegorical Designs by John Leighton, F.S.A., 
and other Illustrations. 5/ 



Price 3s. 6d. 

THE REBEL COMMODORE (Paul Jones) ; being Memoirs of the 
Earlier Adventures of Sir Ascott Dalrymple. By D. Lawson 
Johnstone. With six Illustrations by W. Boucher. 3/6 

A story of Galloway a hundred years ago, which opens with 
a description of some of the lawless doings of the smugglere 
or *free traders.* The hero is taken prisoner by Paul Jones, but 
makes a remarkable escape in the Firth of Forth, and afterwards 
aids the escape of other piisonera in the Low Countries. History 
has been followed in the main in the narrative of Paul Jones's 
descent upon the British coast, and his doings in Holland. While 
to some extent a story of the same country-side, and treating the 
same theme as the Raiders, the period is half a century later, and 
the tale was written before the issue of Mr Crockett's book. 

ROBIN REDBREAST : a Story for Girls. By Mrs Molesworth, 
author of Imogen, Next-Door House, The Cuckoo Clock, &c. 
With six original Illustrations by Kobert Barnes. 3/6 

* It is a long time since we read a story for giris more simple, 
natural, or mteiesting,*— Publishers* Circular. 

* Equal to anything she has wiitten. . . . Can be heartily recom- 
mended for giris' reading.* — Standard. 

W. ds R, Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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THE WHITE RAID OF THE ATLAS. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
With six Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 8/6 

A story crowded with healthy incident and adventure. Tom 
Malleson, a fine, well-formed youth, whose heart is not in business, 
turns his back upon his father's counting-house in London, and 
is sent to Mogador as assistant to the agent of the house of 
Malleson. His cousin supplants and plays him false ; with the 
result of his being taken to the interior as prisoner of the Kaid El 
Madani. He rises in favour, trains the native soldiers, performs 
prodigies of valour, and gains the title of the White Kaid. Even- 
tually he grows so useful, and is so much at home, that he settles 
in Morocco. 

THE YELLOW GOD : a Tale of some Strange Adventures. By 
Reginald Horsley. With six Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 8/6 
A lively and humorous tale, in which Jack Brook and Michael 
O'Brien, instead of reaching their destination in a mercliant's office 
at Valparaiso, are shipwrecked in the Pacific, picked up from a 
raft, and landed in Sydney, where further adventures await them. 
Accompanied by an * old hand ' and a native, they go inland, and, 
through a happy accident, make one of the first gi-eat gold discoveries, 
which enriches all concerned. They have a tei-rific attack from 
bushrangers, in which Daisy Revel and an Indian knife play 
an important part. 

PRISONER AMONG PIRATES. By David Ker, author of Cossack 
and Czar, The Wild Horseman of the Pampas^ &c. With six 
lUustrations by W. S. Stacey. 8/6 

* A singularly good stoiy, calculated to encourage what is noble 
and manly in boys.* — Athenceum. ' 

* There is no writer of boys* books that can spin a yam better 
than Mr David Ker, and this is an unusually good example of his 
skill. . . . Told with unflagging spirit, and in admirable style, 
this is the best boys* book we have read for many a day.* — Daily 
Chronicle, 

* In point of variety of incident it would be hard to find a book 
which surpasses it. — Educational Times, 

JOSIAH MASON : A BIOGRAPHY. With Sketches of the History 
of the Steel Pen and Electroplating Trades. By John Thackray 
BuNCE. Portrait and Illustrations. 8/6 

W, db B, Chambers^ Limited^ London and Edinburgh, 
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IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN PLUME: a Tale of Adventure. 
By David Lawson Johnstone, author of Tlie Paradise of the 
North, The Mountain Kingdom^ &c. With six Illustrations 
by W. S. Stacey. 3/6 

* Most thrilling, and excellently worked out. * — Graphic. 

* 

* A genuine old-fashioned boys* book of the Kingston-Ballantyne 

stamp. It nieiits a place on the same shelf with the Coral Islaiid 
and King Solonion*8 Mines,* — School Monthly. 

FOUR ON AN ISLAND : a Story of Adventura By L. T. Meade, 
author of Daddi/s Boy, Scamp and /, Wilton Cha^e, &c. With 
six original Illustrations by W. Rainey. 3/0 

*Ci*usoe stories have a charm al)Out them wliieh is not readily 
worn out— what child has not fancied himself a Crusoe at some tinie 
or another? — and in the hands of so practised a writer as Mrs Meacle 
are sure to have a success. Four on an Island is a^favourable speci- 
men of its class/ — Spectator. 

*This is a very bright description of modern Crusoes.' — Graphic. ^ 

THE DINGO BOYS, or the Squatters of Wallaby Range. By 
George Manville Fbnn, author of The Rajah of Dah, In the 
King's Name, <fec. With six original Illustrations by W, S. 
Stacey. 3/6 

* The many stirring incidents, and the light, fluent, convei-sational 
style in which it is written, will make the book a favourite among 
boy readers. The action is bright and vivid, and the outward 
features of the book are remarkably attractive/ — Bimiinghativ 
Gazette. 

THE CHILDREN OF WILTON CHASE. By L. T. Meade, auth0r 
of Four on an Island, Scamp and I, &c. With six lUustratioiis 
by Everard Hopkins. 3/6 

*Both entertaining and instructive.* — Spectator. 

* A first-rate story, well told.* — Board Teacher. • 

* A charmingly written story. * — Liverpool Daily Post. 

* Great skill is shown in the narration; the authoress hits off in 
the happiest manner cliaracteristics of child life.* — Leeds Meixnry. 

W, d! R, ChamberSj Limitedy Loiulon and Edinburgh, 
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10 BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTAftOtf. 

THE PARADISE OF THE NORTH : a Story of Discovery and 
Adventure around the Pole. By D. Lawson Johnsionb, mithor 
of Richard TregsUas, The Mountain Kingdom^ &c. With fifteen 
Illustrations by W. Boucher. 8/6 

'A lively story of adventure, and a decided addition to Polar 
literature. ' — Spectator, 

• Marked by a Verne-like fertility of ieakcy.'Sciturday Review. 

THE RAJAH OF DAH. By George Manvillb Fbnn, author of 
//* tJte King's Name, <kc. With six Illustrations by W. S. 
Stacey. 8/6 

, < One of Mr Fcnn*B most successful efforts to cater for the young.' — 
i Athenwutn, 

*Will be found thoroughly satisfactory as a prize.'— t/oMmd? of 
Education, 

* A story of rapid and lively interest, every page being informed 
with that light-hearted cheerfulness wliich so happily distinguishes 
Mr Fenn*s work.'— 5cAoo/ Board Chronicle. 



Price 2s. 6d. 

ELOCUTION, a Book for Reciters and Readers. Edited by 
R. C. H. MoRisoN. 2/6 

*No elocutionist's library can be said to be complete without 
this neatly bound volume of 500 pages. . . . An introduction on tlie 
art of elocution is a gem of conciseness and intellectual teaching.' — 
Era, 

*One of the best books of its kind in the English language.' — 
Glasgow Citizen, 

THISTLE AND ROSE: a Story for Girls. By Amy Walton. 
Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 2/6 

Tlie story of a London girl transported to unaccustomed Ughts 
anil sounds in the country, and in her new surroundings called upon 
to make a clioice between wliat is right and what is easiest and most 
pleasing to herself. How slie made lier choice, suffered, and 
i-epented, is here told with easy grace and simplicity. 

W, ds R, Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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12 BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION. 

VANISHED, or the Strange Adventures of Arthur Hawkesleigh. 
By David Kkb. Illustrated by W. Boucher. 2/6 

A tale in David Ker*8 best manner, the scene of which is laid in 
the South of England, in India, and Tibet, where tlie author is on 
familiar gronnd. Viscount Culverstone, the ward of his uncle, 
suddenly disappears in a way that arouses strong suspicion against 
his guardian, John Hawkesleigh. How the uncle searches for the 
lost youth at home and abroad, finds him after incredible hardships, 
and clears his character triumphantly, is fully related in the 
interesting narrative. 

ADVENTURE AND ADVENTURERS ; being True Tales of Daring, 
Peril, and Heroism. With Illustrations. 2/6 

These true tales of daring and heroism include stories of hunting, 
pioneering, and exploring; there are two Hon hunts related by 
Thomas Pringle ; some of the African adventures of F. C. Selous, 
of Captain Lugard, and the pioneers in Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land. Under mountain-climbing, the exploits of Edward Whymper 
and W. M. Conway are desciibed. Other adventurers are Robert 
MacGregor of the * Rob Roy * canoe, Herman Melville, George 
Borrow, Paul Jones, Sir William Phips, &c. 

BLACK, WHITE, AND GRAY: a Story of Three Homes. By Amy 
Walton, author of White Lilac, A Pair of Clogs, &c. With 
four Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 2/6 

* Told with all the simple charm that Miss Walton knows so well 
how to use. There are few more capable writei-s for the young than 
the authoress of this handsome book.* — Schoolmaster, 

OUT OF REACH : a Story. By EsmJc Stuart, author of TJirough 
the Flood, A Little Broim Girl, &c. With four Illustrations 
by Robert Barnes. 2/6 

* The stoiy is a very good one, and the book can be recommended 
for girls' xesAm^,* Standard. 

IMOGEN, or Only Eighteen. By Mrs Molesworth. With four 
Illustrations by H. A. Bone. 2/6 

* The book is an extremely clever one.*— Daily Chromcle. 

* A readable and very pretty story. *—5/acA; and White. 

W. df R, Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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14 BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION. 

THE LOST TRADER, or the Mystery of the Lomhardy. By 

Hknby Frith, author of The Oruise of the * Wasp^' The Log 

of Vie ^ Bombastes^* &c With four Illustrations by W. 

Boucher. 2/6 

' An excellent story by one of the best writers of sea-stories for 
boys.' — Standard, 

< Mr Frith writes good sea-stories, and this is the best of them tliat 
we have read.* — Academy. 

THE NEXT-DOOR HOUSE. By Mrs Molesworth. With six 
Illustrations by W. HatherelL 2/6 

* This is a children's story, about children and for children, and will 
be welcome in many nursery libraries.'— G^to^OM? Herald. 

* I venture to predict for it as loving a welcome as that received 
by the inimitable Carrots.* — Manchester Courier. 

COSSACK AND CZAR. By David Ker, author of The Boy Slave 

in Bukhara^ The Wild Horseman of the Pampas^ &c. With 

• original Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 3/6 

'A good dramatic style, bold incidents, and realistic characters, 
stamp the book as one of the best of its kind. ' — Publishers' Circular. 

' There is not an nninteresting and scarcely a careless line in it' — 
Spectator. 

* With his own personal knowledge of Cossack life in the Steppes, 
and so brisk a theme as the struggle between Peter and Charles XII. 
of Sweden, no wonder that Mr Ker's volume is exciting.' — Graphic. 

THROUGH THE FLOOD, the Story of an Out-of-the-Way Place. 
By EsMi; Stuart. With Illustrations. 2/6 

'A bright story of two girls, and shows how goodness rather than 
beauty in a face can heal old strifes. ' — Friendly Leaves. 

WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. By Mrs O'Reilly, author of Joan 

and Jerryy Plwebe^s Fortunes^ &c. With four Illustrations 

by H. A. Bone. 2/6 

*A very interesting story suitable for either boys or girls.'— 

Standard. 

* A delightfully natural and attractive story.* — Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

}V' <fc R' Chambers^ Limitedy London and Edinburgh. 
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16 BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION. 

ROSE AND LAVENDER. By the author of Laddie, Miss Tcjoseijs 

Mission, &c. With four original Illustrations by Herbert A. 

Bone. 2/6 

'This book teaclies more than one valuable lesson, and we can 

thoroughly recommend it as a suitable pi*esent for young women.' 

— School Guardian, 

*A brightly -written tale, the characters in which, taken from 
humble life, are sketched with life-like naturalness.'— ilfawcAw^er 
Examiner. 

BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. By Arthur Leb Knight, 
author of The Adventures of a Midshipmite, &c. With Frontis- 
piece by W. S. Stacoy, and other Illustrations. 2/6 

* A delightful book. Adventui*es both by sea and land does the 
youthful hero encounter, and hardship and peril. . . . Basil is a 
fine, manly fellow, and his character is well portrayed.' — Dundee 
Advertiser, 

JOAN AND JERRY. By Mrs O'Reilly, author of Sussex Stories, 
&c. With four original Illustrations by Herbert A. Bone. 2/6 

* An unusually satisfactoiy story for girls.' — Manchester Guardian. 

* Written with all the charm which so many of this lady's works 
possess.' — Daily Chronicle. 

* There is a deal of brightness and sprightliness in Joan and 
Jerry. ' — Times. 

* Mrs O'Reilly always tells her stories well. A fine taste keeps her 
from exaggeration in the drawing of character, and she can interest 
her readei-s without startling incidents or surprises. . . . We can 
recommend Joan and Jerry liighly.' — Spectator. 

THE YOUNG RANCHMEN, or Perils of Pioneering in the Wild 
West. By Charles R. Ken yon. With four original Illustra- 
tions by W. S. Stacey, and other Illustrations. 2/6 
*A stirring story of prairie life, with plenty of buffalo-hunting, 
adventures with Indians, and other stirring incidents.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

* Calculated to afford boundless delight to boy readera, brimful as it 
is of excitement and adventure. Girls, too, will find it most interest- 
ing, for Connie and her handsome lover are outstanding figures.' — 
Dundee Advertiser. 

W. db R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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18 BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION, 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. With Auto- 
biographic Eeminiscences of William Chambers, and Supple- 
mental Chapter. 14th edition. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 2/6 

•What would be the story of popular education in tliis island 
if the names of William and Robert Chambei-s, and of all that 
they did, could be cut out? ... As a matter of social history 
the book is indispensable ; for who can be said to possess a know- 
ledge of the England and the Scotland of the nineteentli century 
who is not familiar with the story of the brothera Chambers?*— 
School Board Chronicle, 

POPULAR RHYMES OF SCOTLAND. By Robert Chambers. 2/6 
A collection of the traditionary verse of Scotland, in which the 
author has gathered together a multitude of rhymes and sliort 
snatches of verse applicable to places, families, natural objects, 
games, &c, wherewith the cottage fireside was amused in days 
gone past. 

TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. By Robert Chambers. Neio 
Edition, With Illustrations. 2/6 

* The work is too well known to need any description here. It is 
an accepted storehouse of the legendary history of this city. The 
new edition is well printed, handy in form, cheap in price, and will 
doubtless be widely sought for. * — Scotsman, 

HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OF 1745-6. By Robert Chambers. 
Neio Edition^ with Index and Illustrations. 2/6 

*A book which will delight all young folks with any vein of 
romance or love of adventure. ' — New York Critic, 

* There is not to be found anywhere a better account of the events 
of '45 than that given here.* — Newcastle Chronicle, 

GOOD AND GREAT WOMEN: a Book for Girls. Comprises brief 
lives of Queen Victoria, Florence Nightingale, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Mrs Beecher-Stowe, Jenny Lind, Charlotte Bronte, Mrs 
Hemans, Dorothy Pattison. Numerous Illustrations. 2/6 

*A brightly written volume, full to the brim of interesting and 
instructive matter ; and either as reader, reward, or library book, is 
equally suitable.'--reacAer5' Aid, 

W, ds R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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LIVES OF LEADING NATURALISTS. By H. Alleyne Nichol- 
son, Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Illustrated. 2/6 

* Popular and interesting by the skilful manner in which notices 
of tlie lives of distinguished naturalists, from John Ray and Francis 
Willoughby to Charles Darwin, are interwoven with the methodical 
exposition of the progress of the science to which they are devoted.' 
^Scotsman, 

BENEFICENT AND USEFUL LIVES. Comprising Lord Shaftes- 
bury, George Peabody, Andrew Carnegie, Walter Besant, Samuel 
Morley, Sir James Y. Simpson, Dr Arnold of Rugby, &c. By 
R. CocHRANB. Numerous Illustrations. 2/6 

'Highly interesting and exceedingly attractive. It is a really 
good book in every particular, and deserves to be widely used as a 
reward.' — Teachers* Aid, 

'Nothing could be better than the author's selection of facts 
setting forth the beneficent lives of those generous men in the 
narrow compass which the capacity of the volume allows. ' — School 
Board Chronicle, 

GREAT THINKERS AND WORKERS; being the Lives of Thomas 
Carlyle, Lord Armstrong, Lord Tennyson, Charles Dickens, Sir 
Titus Salt, W. M. Thackeray, Sir Henry Bessemer, John Ruskin, 
James Nasmyth, Charles Kingsley, Builders of the Forth 
Bridge, &c. With numerous Illustrations. 2/6 

* One of the most fitting presents for a thoughtful boy that we have 
come across.' — Review of Reviews. 

*The volume is worthy of a place in every boy's library in the 
kingdom, and has our warmest commendation.' — Practical Teacher. 

* Within the limits assigned to them, his sketches could scarcely be 
improved upon. The striking features of each career are ably brought 
out, and indeed nothing seems to have been omitted that could help 
to give a good general idea of the character and life-work of these 
thinkers and wovkevs.'— Glasgow Herald, 

GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS. The Conquest of India, Indian 
Mutiny, French Revolution, the Crusades, the Conquest of 
!Mcxico, Napoleon's Russian Campaign. Illustrated. 2/6 

JV. dc R. Chambers, Limited^ London and Edinburgh, 
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22 BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION. 

RECENT TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. Comprising Stanley and 
the Congo, lieutenant Greely, Joseph Thomson, Livingstone, 
Lady Brassey, Vambery, Burton, &c. Illustrated. Cloth. 2/6 

* It is wonderfal how much that is of ahsorblDg interest has been 
packed into this small volume.'— iS^co^^man. 

* The narratives are clearly and tersely written. '^School Newspaper, 

* A first-rate book for a reward—indeed, we know of none better.* 
—Teachers" Aid. 

SONGS OF SCOTLAND prior to Bums, with the Tunes, edited by 

RoBBRT Chambers, lLd. With Illustrations. 2|/6 

This volume embodies the whole of the pre-Bnmsian songs of 

Scotland that possess merit and are presentable, along with the 

music ; each accompanied by its own history. 

UTERART CELEBRITIES. 3/6 

Being brief biographies of Wordsworth, Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey, 
and Macaulay. Illustrated. 

HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES. Comprising lives of OHver Crom- 
well, Washington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Duke of Wellington. 
Illustmted. 2/6 

•The story of their life-work is told in such a way as to tecu^h 
important Mstorical, as well as personal, lessons bearing upon the 
political history of this country.'— iS^c^o/ma^er. 

STORIES OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. The Herschels, Mary 

Somerville, Sir Walter Scott, A. T. Stewart, &c By William 

Chambers, LL.D. ?/6 

Embraces about two dozen lives, and the biographical sketches 

are freely interspersed with auecdot^s, so as to make it popular and 

stimulating reading for both young and old. 

YOUTH'S COMPANION AND COUNSELLOR. By William Cham- 
BBRS, LL.D. 2/6 

This is a new and enlarged edition of the first issue of 1857, which 
met with a giatifying degree of approval. The book offers friendly 
counsel to the young on everyday matters which concern their 
welfare ; the hints, advices, and suggestions therein offered being the 
result of observation and experience drawn from the long and busy 
life of the writer. 

W. dk R, Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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24 BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION. 

TALES FOR TRAVELLERS. Selected from Chambers's Papers for 
the Pe4)j)le, 2 volumes. 2/6 

Containing twelve tales by the author of John Hcdtfax, Gentleman^ 
George Cupples, and other well-known writers. 

STORIES OF OLD FAMILIES. By W. Chambers, LL.D. 2/6 

The Setons— Lady Jean Gordon — Countess of Nithsdale— Lady 
Grisell Baillie— Grisell Cochrane— the Keiths — Lady Grange — Lady 
Jane Douglas— Stoiy of Wedderbum — Story of Erskine — Countess 
of Eglintoun— Lady Forbes— the Dalryniples — Montrose — Buccleuch 
Family— Argyll Family, &c. 



Price 2s. 

GREAT WARRIORS ; Nelson, Wellington, Napoleon. 2/ 

HEROIC LIVES; Livingstone, Stanley, General Gordon, Lord 
Dundonald. 2/ 

THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF WALTER TRELAWNEY, 

Parish Trentice of Plymouth, in the year of the (jlveat Armada. 
Re-told by J. S. Fletcher, author of Through Storm and Stress, 
&c. With Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey. 2/ 

* A 6rst-rate story.' — Daily Chronicle, 

* A wonderfully vivid story of the year of the Great Armada ; far 
more effective than the unwliolesome trash which so often does duty 
for boys' books nowadays.* — Idler, 

THROUGH STORM AND STRESS. By J. S. Fletcher. With 
Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey- 2/ 

* Full of excitement and incident.' — Dundee Advertiser, 

FIVE VICTIMS : a School-room Story. By M. Bramston, author 

of Bops and Girls, Uncle Ivan, &c. With Frontispiece by H. 

A. Bone. 2/ 

*A delightful book for children. Miss Bramston has told her 

simple story extremely well.'— ^s^ocwi^e*' Journal. 

W, db R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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26 BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION, 

SOME BRAVE BOYS AND GIRLS. By Edith C. Kbnyon, author 
of The Little Kidght, Wilfnd Clifford, &c. 2/ 

* A capital book : will be read with delight by both boys and 
girls.'— ^aiw;Ae«<er Examiner, 

ELIZABETH, or Cloud and Sunshine. By Hbnlet I. Arden, 
author of Leather Mill Farm, Aunt Bell, &c. With Frontis- 
piece by Herbert A. Bone. 2/ 
*A brave, rustic heroine, capitally sketched by H. I. Arden.*— 
Graphic, 

* This is a charming story, and in every way suitable as a gift- 
book or prize for girls.* — Schoolmaster, 

' An attractive little story which carries the reader cheerfully along 
to its happy ending.*— Pa// Mall Gazette, 

HEROES OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE, being Biographical Sketches 
of Lord Clive, founder of British supremacy in India; Captain 
John Smith, founder of the eolony of Virginia; the Good Knight 
Bayard ; and Garibaldi, the Italian patriot Illustrated. 2/ 

OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS— the . Dog, Cat, Horse, and Elephant. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2/ 

A popular account, freely interspersed with anecdotes showing t!ie 
pei-sonal attachment, fidelity, and sagacity of the dog ; the affection, 
courage, and memory of the cat ; the courage, revenge, and docility 
of the horse; and the various characteristics of the elepliant, 
including the famous Jumbo. 

FAMOUS MEN. lUustrated. 2/ 

Comprising Biographical Sketches of Lord Dundonald, George 
Stephenson, Lord Nelson, Louis Napoleon, Captain Cook, George 
Washington, Sir Walter Scott, Peter the Great, Christopher 
Columbus, John Howard, William Hntton, William Penn, James 
Watt, Alexander Selkirk, Sir William Jones, Dr Leyden, Dr Murmy, 
Alexander Wilson, J. F. Oberlin. 

LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Illustrated. 2/ 

' A fine example of attractive biographical writing, and the dogged 
perseverance, untiring energy, and ultimate success of the hero are 
found to leave an influence for good on the mind of the youthful 
reader. A short address, " Tlie Way to Wealth,*' should be read by 
every young man in the kingdom. '^Tea^hers* Aid, 

W, d: R, Chamhers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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28 BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION. 

EMINENT WOMEN, and Tales for Girls. Illustrated. 2/ 

*The lives include those of Grace Darling, Joan of Arc, Flora 
Macdonald, Helen Gray, Madame Roland, and others; while the 
stories, whicli are mainly of a domestic character, embrace such 
favourites as Passion and Principle, Love is Power, Three Ways of 
Living, Annals of the Poor, Sister of Rembrandt, and othere equally 
entertaining and good.' — Teachers' Aid, 

TALES FROM CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 4 vols, each 2/ 

Comprise interesting short stories by James Payn, Hugh Conway, 
D. Christie Murray, Walter Thornbury, G. Manville Fenn, Button 
Cook, J. B. Har>v(>od, and other popular writei-s. 

BIOGRAPHY, EXEMPLARY AND INSTRUCTIVE. Edited by W. 
Chambers, LL.D. 2/ 

The Editor gives in this volume a selection of biographies of those 
who, while exemplary in their private lives, became the benefactoi-s 
of their species by the still more exemplary eflTorts of their intellect. 

AILIE GILROY. By W. Chambers, LL.D. 2/ 

* The life of a poor Scotch lassie ... a book that will be highly 
esteemed for its goodness as well as for its attractiveness.*— reacAe/A* 
Aid. 

ESSAYS, FAMILIAR AND HUMOROUS. By Bobbrt Chambers, 

LL.D. 2 vols. 2/ 

Comprises some of the finest essays, tales, and social sketches of 

the author of Traditions of Edinburgh^ reprinted from Chambers's 

Journal, 

MARITIME DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. Illustrotod. 2/ 

Columbus— Balboa— Richard Falconer— North-east Passage- 
South Sea Maraudei-s— Alexander Selkirk— Crossing the Line- 
Genuine Crusoes— Castaway — Scene with a Pirate, &c. 

SHIPWRECKS AND TALES OF THE SEA. Illustrated. 2/ 

* A collection of narratives of many famous shipwrecks, with other 
tales of the sea. . . . The tales of fortitude under difficulties, and 
in times of extreme peril, as well as the records of adherence 
to duty, contained in this volume, cannot but be of service.' — 
Practical Teacher. 

W. d? R. ChambcrSf Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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do BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION, 

SKETCHES, UGHT AND DESCRIPTIVE. By W. Chambbrs, LL.D. 

2/ 
A selection from contributions to Chambera'a JoumcUy ranging 
over a period of thirty years. 

MISCELLANY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 2/ 

These Tracts comprise Tales, Poetry, Ballads, Remarkable Episodes 
in History, Papers on Social Economy, Domestic Management, 
Science, Travel, &c The articles contain wholesome and attrac- 
tive reading for Mechanics', Paiish, School, and Cottage Libraries. 



s. d. 

20 Vols, cloth 20 

10 Vols, cloth 20 

10 Vols, cloth, gilt edges 25 



*. d. 

10 Vols, half-calf 45 

160 Nos each 1 

Which may be had separately. 



Price Is. 6d. 

AVitli Illustrations. 

RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY MEN. 1/6 

* A readable and entertaining book.'— itfancAe^^er Guardian. 

* As reliable as it is interesting.' — Glasgow Herald, 

' In a clear, readable, and interesting style, we are told in brief 
space all that the intelligent general reader need care to know 
about the functional duties of each official on the railway.' — Aberdeen 
Free Press, 

SKETCHES OF ANIMAL UFE AND HABITS. By Andrew 

Wilson, Ph.D., &c. 1/6 

A popular natural history text-book, and a guide to the use of 

the observing powers. Compiled with a view of aflfording t!ie young 

and the general reader trustworthy ideas of the animal world. 

EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 1/6 

Eleven tales embracing experiences of a barrister and attorney. 

BEGUMBAGH, a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 1/6 

A thrilling tale by George Manville Fenn. 

THE BUFFALO HUNTERS, and other Tales. 1/6 

Fourteen short stories reprinted from Chambers^s Journal. 

TALES OF THE COASTGUARD, and other Stories. 1/6 

Fifteen interesting stories from Chambers^s Journal. 

W. ds R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION. Si 

L : 

THE CONSCRIPT, and other Tales. 1/6 

Twenty-two short stories specially adapted for perusal by the 
young. 

THE DETECTIVE OFFICER, by * Waters;' and other Tales. 1/6 
Nine entertaining detective stories, with three others. 

FIRESIDE TALES AND SKETCHES. 1/6 

Contains eighteen tales and sketches by R. Chambers, LL.D., and 
others by P. B. St John, A. M. Sargeant, &c. 

THE GOLD-SEEKERS, and other Tales. 1/6 

Seventeen interesting tales from Chambers's Journal, 

THE HOPE OF LEASCOMBE, and other Stories. 1/6 

The principal tale inculcates the lesson that we cannot have 
everything our own way, and that passion and impulse are not 
reliable counsellors. 

THE ITAUAN'S CHILD, and other Tales. 1/6 

Fifteen short stories from Chambers's Journal. 

JURY-ROOM TALES. 1/6 

Entertaining stories by James Payn, G. M. Fenn, and others. 

KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. By W. Chambers, LL.D. 1/6 

* Illustrates, by means of a series of anecdotes, the intelligence, 
gentleness, and docility of the brute creation. It proves abundantly 
that kindness will obtain more from animals than cruelty. The 
anecdotes are striking, and in many cases novel, and the book may 
be warmly commended.' — Sunday Times. 

THE MIDNIGHT JOURNEY. By Leitch Ritchie; and other 
Tales. 1/6 

Sixteen short stories fi'om Chambers's Journal. 

OLDEN STORIES. 1/6 

Sixteen short stories from Chambers's Journal. 

THE RIVAL CLERKS, and other Tales. 1/6 

The first tale shows how dishonesty and roguery are punished, 
and virtue triumphs in the end. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. 1/6 

A handy edition, profusely illustrated. 
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PARLOUR TALES AND STORIES. 1/6 

Seventeen sliort tales from t!ie old series of Chamhers's Journal j by 
Anna Maria Sargeant, Mrs Crowe, Percy B. St John, Leitcii 
Ritchie, &c 

THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 1/6 

Fifteen short stories from Chambers's JoumcU, 

TALES FOR HOME READING. t6 

Sixteen short stories from the old series of Chambers's Journal^ by 
A. M. Sargeant, Frances Brown, Percy B. St John, Mrs Crowe, and 
others. 

TALES FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 1/6 

Fourteen short stories from Chambers's Journal^ by Mi's Crowe, 
Miss Sargeant, Percy B. St John, &c 

TALES OF ADVENTURE. 1/6 

Twenty-one tales, compiising wonderful escapes from wolves and 
bears, American Indians, and pirates ; life on a desert island ; extra- 
ordinaiy swimming adventures, &c 

TALES OF THE SEA. 1/6 

Five thiilling sea tales, by G. Manville Fenn, J. B. Harwood, and 
othei*s. 

TALES AND STORIES TO SHORTEN THE WAT. 1/6 

Fifteen interesting tales from Chambers's Journal. 

TALES FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 1/6 

Twenty- two tales and sketches, by R. Chambers, LL.D., and 
other writers. 

HOME-NURSING. By Rachel A. Neuman. 1/6 

A work intended to help the inexperienced and those who in a 
sudden emergency are called upon to do the work of home-nursing. 



Price Is. 

COOKERY FOR YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. By Annie M. Griggs. 1/ 
A book of practical utility, showing how tasteful and nutritious 
dishes may be prepared at little expense. 
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NEW SERIES OF CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Illustrated. 

Price Is. 

QUEEN VICTORIA ; the Story of her Life and Reign. 1/ 

GENERAL GORDON AND LORD DUNDONALD ; the Story of Two 
Heroic Lives. V 

UVINGSTONE AND STANLEY ; the Story of the opening up of 
the Dark Continent. 1/ 

COLUMBUS AND COOK; the Story of their Lives, Voyages, and 
Discoveries. 1/ 

THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Ey Robert 
Chambers, LL.D. Revised with additions, including the Auto- 
biography. • 1/ 
Besides the Autobiography, many interesting and characteristic 
anecdotes of the boyhood of Scott, which challenge the attention of 
the young reader, have been added; while the whole has been 
revised and brought up to date. 

THE STORY OF HOWARD AND OBERLIN. 1/ 

The book is equally divided between the lives of Howard the 
prison reformer, and Oberlin the pastor and philanthropist, who 
worked such a wonderful reformation amongst the dwellers in a 
valley of the Vosges Mountains. 

THE STORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 1/ 

A brief and graphic life of the first Napoleon, set in a history of 
his own times: the battle of Waterloo, as of special interest to 
English readers, being pretty fully narrated. 
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BABY JOHN. By the author of Laddie^ Tip Cat, Rose and 

Lavender, &c With Frontispiece by H. A. Bone. 1/ 

*Tol<l with quite an nnusual amount of ^thos,'— Spectator. 

*A beautifully pathetic and touching story, full of human nature 
and genuine feeling. ' — School Board Chronicle. 

THE GREEN CASKET; LEO'S POST-OFFICE; BRAVE UTTLE 
DENIS. By Mrs Molesworth. 1/ 

Three charming stories by the author of the Cuckoo Clock, each 
teaching an important moral lesson. 

THE STORY OF WATT AND STEPHENSON. 1/ 

* As a gift-book for boys this is simply &r6t-r&te.'^Schoolma8ter, 
*A concise and well- written account of the laboui-s of these 

inventors. * — Glasgow Herald, 

* An excellent book to put into the hands of a hoy.'—Spectator. 

THE STORY OF NELSON AND WELUN6T0N. 1/ 

'This book is cheap, artistic, and instructive. It should be in 
the library of every home and school.* — Schoolmaster, 

JOHN'S ADVENTURES : a Tale of Old England. By Thomas 
Miller, author of Boy* 8 Country Book, &c. 1/ 

THE BEWITCHED LAMP. By Mrs Molbsworth. With Frontis- 
piece by Robert Barnes. 1/ 

* Mrs Molesworth has written many charming stories for children, 
but nothing better, we think, than the above little yo\vLme,*^New- 
castle Chronicle, 

ERNEST'S GOLDEN THREAD. 1/ 

* The story of a very little boy who tries to do right under trying 
circumstances. . . . The moral of the tale is excellent, and little 
boys and girls will follow Ernest's trials and struggles with interest.' 
—School Guardian, 

LITTLE MARY, and other Stories. By L. T. Meade. 1/ 

THE UTTLE KNIGHT. By Edith C. Kenyon. 1/ 

*Has an admirable moral. . . . Natural, amusing, pathetic.* — 
Manchester Guardian. 
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WILFRID CLIFFORD, or The Little Knight Again. By Edith C. 
Kenyon. With Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey. 1/ 

* The author has certainly written nothing spiightlier or healthier. 
. . . Some of the incidents are exceptionally well told.' — Spectator, 

ZOE. By the author of Tip Cat, Laddie, &c. 1/ 

* A charming and touching study of child life. ' — Scotsman, 

UNCLE SAM'S MONEY-BOX. By Mrs S. C. Hall. 1/ 

THEIR HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS. By Edna I.yall, author of 
Donovan, &c, 1/ 

' It is said that the Queen thinks Donovan the best novel she ever 
read, and children will have good reason for saying that this little 
story of the way in which a brother and sister, whose mother was ill, 
spent a certain Clnistmas Day, is very delightful.* — Western Morning 
News, 

* A delightful story for children, simple, interesting, and conveying 
a useful lesson.* — School Board Chronicle. 

FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS ; a Book of Indoor Games. 1/ 

* A tiioroughly useful work, which sliould be welcomed by al! who 
have the organisation of children's parties.* — Review of Reviews, 

THE STEADFAST GABRIEL; a Tale of Wichnor Wood. By 
Mary Howitt. 1/ 

GRANDMAMMA'S POCKETS. By Mrs S. C. HALr. 1/ 

THE SWAN'S EGG. By Mrs S. C. Hall. 1/ 

MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY, AND LIFE OF A SAILOR BOY. 1/ 

PERSEVERANCE AND SUCCESS ; the Life of William Hutton. 1/ 

DUTY AND AFFECTION, or the Drummer-boy. 1/ 

A thrilling naiTative of the wars of the first Napoleon. 

STORY OF A LONG AND BUSY LIFE. By W. Chambers, LL.D. 

^ 1/ 
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POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES, Is. each. 

'Not less interesting tlian Wciion,'— School Board Chronicle, 

* Excellent popular biographies.*— ^nVt^A Weekly, 

* All numbly written biogi-aphies.'— i?ei7ieM; of Reviews, 

* Present concisely and in a graphic manner the life-story of the 
celebrities mentioned. Much praise is due to the publishers for this 
very handy and useful series.' — Bookseller, 

QUEEN VICTORIA; the Story of her Life and Reign. 

GENERAL GORDON AND LORD DUNDONALD; the Story of Two 
Heroic Lives. 

LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY ; the Story of the opening up of the 
Dark Continent. 

COLUMBUS AND COOK; the Story of their Lives, Voyages, and 
Discoveries. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. Chambers. Including Scott's 
Autobiography. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. WATT AND STEPHENSON. 

HOWARD AND OBERLIN. NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 



Price 9d. 

Cloth, Illustrated. 
CLEVER BOYS. 
THE LITTLE ROBINSON. 
MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. 
MY BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
ALICE ERROL, and other Tales. 
THE WHISPERER. By Mrs S. C. Hall. 
TRUE HEROISM, and other Stories. 
PICCIOLA, and other Tales. 
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Price 6d. 

Cloth, with Uluatrations. 

'For good literature at a cheap rate, commend us to a little series 
published by W. & R. Chambers, which consists of a number of 
readable stories by good writers.' — Review of Reviews, 

*One contains three little stories from the pen of Mrs Molesworth, 
one of the most charming of writers for the little ones ; and the name 
of L. T. Meade is a guarantee of good reading of a kind which 
children are sure to enjoy.* — School Board Chronicle, 

GERALD AND DOT. By Mrs Fairbairn. 

KITTY AND HARRY. By Emma Gellibrand, author of J, Cole. 

DICKORY DOCK. By L. T. Meade, author of Scamp and /, &c. 

FRED STAMFORD'S START IN LIFE. By Mrs Fairbairn. 

NESTA ; or Fragments of a Little Life. By Mrs Molesworth, author 
of Tell me a Story, Carrots, &c 

NIGHT-HAWKS. By the Hon. EvA Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

A FARTHINGFUL. By L. T. Meade. 

POOR MISS CAROLINA. By L. T. Meade. 

THE GOLDEN LADY. By L. T. Meade. 

MALCOLM AND DORIS ; or. Learning to Help. By Davina Waterson. 

WILLIE NICHOLLS ; or. False Shame and True Shame. 

SELF-DENIAL. By Miss Edgeworth. 

\ 
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PICTORIAL BIBLE. With Numerous Notes by John Kitto, D.D., 
F.S.A. It also contains Notes regarding the Discoveries of Mr 
Layard and others. Illustrated with Steel Engravings, Wood- 
cuts, and Maps. 

4 Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth £1 10 

II II haJf-calf, antique 2 5 

II II morocco, gilt edges 3 6 

BOOK OF DAYS : A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folklore, 
Anniversary Days of Notable Events, Curious Fugitive and 
Inedited Pieces, and other Curiosities of Literature. Elaborately 
illustrated with Engravings, Edited by Eobbrt Chambbrs, LL.D. 

2 Volumes, impeiial 8vo, cloth £110 

II half-calf. 1 10 

CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGUSH LITERATURE: being a History, 
Critical and Biographical, of British Authors, from the Earliest 
to the Present Times; with Specimens of their Writings. 
Edited by Robert Chambers, lLd. Fourth Edition, revised 
by Robert Carruthers, LL.D. Illustrated with Portraits. 

2 Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth £10 

I, half-calf 17 

17 Parts, at Is. each 17 

INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. Containing Treatises on 
Science, Philosophy, Histoiy, Geography, Literature, and all the 
more important departments of general knowledge. Illustrated 
by Wood-engravings. 

2 Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth £0 16 

M n half-caJf 13 

104 Nos. at lid. each 13 

SHAKESPEARE'S WORKS— Chambers's Household Edition. 
Purged of impurities and objectionable phrases ; with Introduc- 
tions and Notes. 

10 Volumes, post 8vo, cloth £1 10 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF BURNS. Edited by Egbert Chambers, 
LL.D. New and cheaper edition in 2 vols., demy 8vo. 10/6 

* Has a value of its own which nothing can supersede, and must 
ever retain its place among standard books on the life and works of 
our national poet. In this issue the original four volumes are bound 
in two. They are handsome and in every respect admirably got up.* 
— Scotsman, 

ST GILES', EDINBURGH: CHURCH, COLLEGE, AND CATHEDRAL. 

By J. Cameron Lees, D.D., LL.D., Minister of St Giles'. In 
One Volume, demy quarto, Eoxburghe binding. 26/ 

With three original Drawings by Geobge Reid, II.S.A., etched 
and printed by Amand-Durand, Paris ; steel plate of the exterior 
of the Church in 1790 ; plans of the interior at various periods ; an 
engraving from a Drawing by Sir W. Fettes-Douglas, P.R.S. A. ; 
and another by Sir Noel Paton, It.S.A., specially designed for this 
work ; and numerous other Illustrations. 

PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. This series embraces History, 
Archaeology, Biography, Science, the Industrial and Fine Arts, 
the leading topics in Social Economy, together with Criticism, 
Fiction, Personal Narrative, and other branches of Literature — 
each number containing a distinct subject. 

12 Volumes, crown 8vo, boards 18/ 

6 II 11 cloth 18/ 

96Nos eachljd. 

ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the English Language, contain- 
ing Etymology, Pronunciation, and Meanings: Etymology of 
Names of Places; Words and Phrases from the Latin, the 
Greek, and Modem Foreign Languages; Abbreviations; D'st 
of Mythological and Classical Names. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3/6 

Boan, 4/ ; half -calf, 5/6 ; half-morocco, 6/« 
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In Crown Svo, Cloth, price 6«, 

CHAMBERS'S 
CONCISE a^ZETTEER 

OF 

THE WORLD. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL. 

With pronunciation of the more difficult Names of Places, 
numerous Etymologies, and information regarding the Derivations 
of Kames. 



1832—1894. 

CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, 

THE PIONEER OF CHEAP UTERATURE, 

Has long been recognised as the Best 
Family Magazine. 

Each Monthly Part contains an interesting story of some length, 
complete; several short stories and papers by eminent writers, 
with articles on modem travel, popular science, and other topics 
of current interest. 

Price 7d. or 8d. Monthly. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 5d., or by Post, 9s. Id. 



Edinburgh : 
Printed by W. & R. Chambers, Limited. 
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